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ATALANTA’S RACE 


ARGUMENT 

Atalanta, daughter of King Schoeneus, not willing to lose her virgin’s 
estate, made it a law to all suitors that they should run a race with her in 
the public place, and if they failed to overcome her should die unrevenged ; 
and thus many brave men perished. At last came Milanion, the son of 
Amphidamas, who, outrunning her with the help of Venus, gained the 
virgin and wedded her. 


Through thick Arcadian woods a hunter went, 

' 

Following the beasts up, on a fresh spring day ; 

But since his horn-tipped bow, but seldom bent, 

Now at the noontide nought had happed to slay, 
Within a vale he called his hounds away, 5 

Hearkening the echoes of his lone voice cling 
About the cliffs and through the beech-trees ring. 

But when they ended, still awhile he stood, 

And but the sweet familiar thrush could hear, 

And all the day-long noises of the wood, 10 

And o’er the dry leaves of the vanished year 
His hounds’ feet pattering as they drew anear, 

And heavy breathing from their heads low hung. 

To see the mighty cornel bow unstrung./ 



[ xxvi ] 


Then smiling did he turn to leave the place, 15 
But with his first step some new fleeting thought 
A shadow cast across his sun-burnt face ; 

I think the golden net that April brought 
From some warm world his wavering soul had 

caught ; 

For, sunk in vague sweet longing, did he go 20 
Betwixt the trees with doubtful steps and slow. 

Yet howsoever slow he went, at last 
The trees grew sparser, and the wood was done ; 
Whereon one farewell, backward look he cast. 

Then, turning round to see what place was won, 25 
With shaded eyes looked underneath the sun, 

And o’er green meads and new-turned furrows 

brown 

Beheld the gleaming of King Schoeneus’ town. 

So thitherward he turned, and on each side 
The folk were busy on the teeming land, 30 

And man and maid from the brown furrows cried, 

Or midst the newly-blossomed vines did stand, 

And as the rustic weapon pressed the hand 
Thought of the nodding of the well-filled ear, 

Or how the knife the heavy bunch should shear. 35 

Merry it was : about him sung the birds, 

The spring flowers bloomed along the firm dry road. 



[ xxvii ] 


The sleek-skinned mothers of the sharp-homed herds 
Now for the barefoot milking-maidens lowed ; 

While from the freshness of his blue abode, 40 
Glad his death-bearing arrows to forget. 

The broad sun blazed, nor scattered plagues as yet. 

Through such fair things unto the gates he came. 
And found them open, as though peace were there ; 
Wherethrough, unquestioned of his race or name, 45 
He entered, and along the streets gan fare. 

Which at the first of folk were well-nigh bare ; 

But pressing on, and going more hastily, 

Men hurrying too he gan at last to see. 

Following the last of these, he still pressed on, 50 
Until an open space he came unto, 

Where wreaths of fame had oft been lost and won. 
For feats of strength folk there were wont to do. 
And now our hunter looked for something new, 
Because the whole wide space was bare, and 

stilled 5 5 

The high seats were, with eager people filled. 

There with the others to a seat ht gat, 

Whence he beheld a broidered canopy, 

Neath which in fair array King Schceneus sat 
Upon his throne with councillors thereby ; 60 
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And underneath his well-wrought seat and high 
He saw a golden image of the sun, 

A silver image of the Fleet-foot One. 

A brazen altar stood beneath their feet 
Whereon a thin flame flickered in the wind, 63 

Nigh this a herald clad in raiment meet 
Made ready even now his horn to wind, 

By whom a huge man held a sword, entwined 
With yellow flowers ; these stood a little space 
From off the altar, nigh the starting-place. 70 

And there two runners did the sign abide, 

Foot set to foot—a young man slim and fair 
Crisp-haired, well knit, with firm limbs often tried 
In places where no man his strength may spare ; 
Dainty his thin coat was, and on his hair 73 

A golden circlet of renown he wore. 

And in his hand an olive garland bore. 

But on this day with whom shall he contend ? 

A maid stood by him like Diana clad 

When in the woods she lists her bow to bend, 80 

Too fair for one to look on and be glad. 

Who scarcely yet has thirty summers had, 

If he rhust still behold her from afar ; 

Too fair to let the world live free from war. 



[ xxix ] 


She seemed all earthly matters to forget; 85 
Of all tormenting lines her face was clear, 

Her wide grey eyes upon the goal were set 
Calm and unmoved as though no soul were near; 

But her foe trembled as a man in fear. 

Nor from her loveliness one moment turned 90 

His anxious face with fierce desire that burned. 

Now through the hush there broke the 

trumpet’s clang 

Just as the setting sun made eventide. 

Then from light feet a spurt of dust there sprang, 
And swiftly were they running side by side; 95 
But silent did the thronging folk abide 
Until the turning-post was reached at last, 

And round about it still abreast they passed. 

But when the people saw how close they ran, 
When halfway to the starting-point they were, 100 
A cry of joy broke forth, whereat the man 
Headed the white-foot runner, and drew near 
Unto the very end of all his fear; 

And scarce his straining feet the ground could feel. 
And bliss unhoped for o’er his heart g«,n steal. 105 

But midst the loud victorious shouts he heard 
Her footsteps drawing nearer, and the sound 
Of fluttering raiment, and thereat afeard 



[ XXX ] 


His flushed and eager (ace he turned around, 

And even then he felt her past him bound 110 

Fleet as the wind, but scarcely saw her there 
Till on the goal she laid her Angers (air. 

There stood she breathing like a little child 
Amid some warlike clamour laid asleep; 

For no victorious joy her red lips smiled, 1 15 

Her cheek its wonted freshness did but keep; 

No glance lit up her clear grey eyes and deep, 
Though some divine thought softened all her face 
As once more rang the trumpet through the place. 

But her late foe stopped short amidst his 

course, 120 

One moment gazed upon her piteously, 

Then with a groan his lingering feet did force 
To leave the spot whence he her eyes could see; 
And, changed like one who knows his time must be 
But short and bitter, without any word 125 

He knelt before the bearer of the sword; 

Then high rose up the gleaming deadly blade, 
Bared of its flowers, and through the crowded place 
Was'silence now, and midst of it the maid 
Went by the poor wretch at a gentle pace, 130 

And he to hers upturned his sad white face; 
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Nor did his eyes behold another sight 
Ere on his soul there fell eternal night. 


So was the pageant ended, and all folk 
Talking of this and that familiar thing 
In little groups from that sad concourse broke, 

For now the shrill bats were upon the wing, 

And soon dark night would slay the evening, 

And in dark gardens sang the nightingale 
Her little-heeded, oft-repeated tale. 

And with the last of all the hunter went, 

Who, wondering at the strange sight he had seen. 
Prayed an old man to tell him what it meant, 

Both why the vanquished man so slain had been, 

And if the maiden were an earthly queen, 145 

Or rather what much more she seemed to be, 

i 

No sharer in the world’s mortality. 

‘Stranger’, said he, ‘I pray she soon may die 
Whose lovely youth has slain so many an one! 

King Schceneus’ daughter is she verily, 150 

Who when her eyes first looked upon the sun 
Was fain to end her life but new begun, 

For he had vowed to leave but men alone 

Sprung from his loins when he from earth was gone. 


135 


140 
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‘Therefore he bade one leave her in the 

wood, 155 

And let wild things deal with her as they might, 

But this being done, some cruel god thought good 
To save her beauty in the world’s despite: 

Folk say that her, so delicate and white 

As now she is, a rough root-grubbing bear 160 

Amidst her shapeless cubs at first did rear. 

‘In course of time the woodfolk slew her nurse. 
And to their rude abode the youngling brought, 

And reared her up to be a kingdom's curse, 

Who grown a woman, of no kingdom thought, 165 
But armed and swift, mid beasts destruction 

wrought. 

Nor spared two shaggy centaur kings to slay 
To whom her body seemed an easy prey. 

‘So to this city, led by fate, she came; 

Whom known by signs, whereof I cannot tell, 1 70 
King Schoeneus for his child at last did claim. 

Nor otherwhere since that day doth she dwell, 
Sending too many a noble soul to hell— 

What ! thine eyes glisten ! what then, thinkest thou 
Her shining head unto the yoke to bow? 1 75 

‘Listen, my son, and love some other maid, 

For she the saffron gown will never wear, 
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And on no flower-strewn couch shall she be laid, 

Nor shall her voice make glad a lover’s ear : 

Yet if of Death thou hast not any fear, 180 

Yea, rather, if thou lov’st him utterly, 

Thou still may’st woo her ere thou com’st to die, 

‘Like him that on this day thou saw’st lie dead ; 
For, fearing as I deem the Sea-born One, 

The maid has vowed e’en such a man to wed 185 
As in the course her swift feet can outrun, 

But whoso fails herein, his days are done : 

He came the nighest that was slain to-day. 

Although with him I deem she did but play. 

‘Behold, such mercy Atalanta gives 190 

To those that long to win her loveliness; 

Be wise ! be sure that many a maid there lives 
Gentler than she, of beauty little less, 

Whose swimming eyes thy loving words shall bless. 
When in some garden, knee set close to knee, 195 
Thou sing’st the song that love may teach to thee*. 

So to the hunter spake that ancient man, 

And left him for his own home presently: 

But he turned round, and through the moonlight wan 
Reached the thick wood, and there twixt 

tree and tree 200 



I J 


Distraught he passed the long night feverishly, 

Twixt sleep and waking, and at dawn arose 
To wage hot war against his speechless foes. 

There to the hart’s flank seemed his shaft to grow. 
As panting down the broad green glades he flew, 20> 
There by his horn the Dryads well might know 
His thrust against the bear’s heart had been true, 

And there Adonis’ bane his javelin slew, 

But still in vain through rough and smooth he went, 
For none the more his restlessness was spent. 210 J 

So wandering, he to Argive cities came, 

And in the lists with valiant men he stood, 

And by great deeds he won him praise and fame, 

And heaps of wealth for little-valued blood; 

But none of all these things, or life, seemed good 21 5 
Unto his heart, where still unsatisfied 
A ravenous longing warred with fear and pride. 

Therefore it happed when but a month had gone 
Since he had left King Schceneus’ city old, 

In hunting-gear again, again alone 220 

The forest-bordered meads did he behold, 

Where still mid thoughts of August’s quivering gold 
Folk hoed the wheat, and clipped the vine in trust 
Of faint October’s purple-foaming must.. 
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And once again he passed the peaceful gate, 225 
While to his beating heart his lips did lie, 

That owning not victorious love and fate. 

Said, half aloud, ‘And here too must 1 try, 

To win of alien men the mastery, 

And gather for my head fresh meed of fame 230 
And cast new glory on my father’s name’. 

In spite of that, how beat his heart, when first 
Folk said to him, ‘And art thou come to see 
That which still makes our city’s name accurst 
Among all mothers for its cruelty? 233 

Then know indeed that fate is good to thee. 

Because to-morrow a new luckless one 
Against the whitefoot maid is pledged to run’. 

So on the morrow with no curious eyes 
As once he did, that piteous sight he saw, 240' 

Nor did that wonder in his heart arise 
As toward the goal the conquering maid gan draw. 
Nor did he gaze upon her eyes with awe: 

Too full the pain of longing filled his heart 

For fear or wonder there to have a part. 245 

But O, how long the night was ere it went ! 

How long it was before the dawn begun 
Showed to the wakening birds the sun’s intent 
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That not in darkness should the world be done ! 

And then, and then, how long before the sun 250 

Bade silently the toilers of the earth 

Get forth to fruitless cares or empty mirth ! 

And long it seemed that in the market-place 
He stood and saw the chaffering folk go by, 

Ere from the ivory throne King Schoeneus* face 255 
Looked down upon the murmur royally, 

But then came trembling that the time was nigh 
When he midst pitying looks his love must claim, 
And jeering voices must salute his name. 

But as the throng he pierced to gain the 

throne, 260 

His alien face distraught and anxious told 
What hopeless errand he was bound upon, 

And, each to each, folk whispered to behold 
His godlike limbs; nay, and one woman old 
As he went by must pluck him by the sleeve 265 
And pray him yet that wretched love to leave. 

For sidling up she said, ‘Canst thou live twice, 
Fair son? canst thou have joyful youth again, 

That thus thou goest to the sacrifice, 

Thyself the victim ? nay then, all in vain 270 

Thy mother bore her longing and her pain, 
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And one more maiden on the earth must dwell 
Hopeless of joy, nor fearing death and hell. 


‘O, fool, thou knowest not the compact then 
That with the three-formed goddess she has made 275 
To keep her from the loving lips of men, 

And in no saffron gown to be arrayed, 

And therewithal with glory to be paid. 

And love of her the moonlit river sees 

White gainst the shadow of the formless trees. 280 

‘Come back, and I myself will pray for thee 
Unto the sea-born framer of delights, 

To give thee her who on the earth may be 
The fairest stirrer up to death and fights, 

To quench with hopeful days and joyous nights 285 
The flame that doth thy youthful heart consume; 
Come back, nor give thy beauty to the tomb’. 

How should he listen to her earnest speech ? 
Words, such as he not once or twice had said 
Unto himself, whose meaning scarce could reach 290 
The firm abode of that sad hardiheac 1 — 

He turned about, and through the market-stead 
Swiftly he passed, until efore the throne 
In the cleared space he stood at last alone. 
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Then said the King, 'Stranger, what dost 

thou here ? 295- 

Have any of my folk done ill to thee ? 

Or art thou of the forest men in fear f 

Or art thou of the sad fraternity 

Who still will strive my daughter’s mates to be, 

Staking their lives to win to earthly bliss 300 

The lonely maid, the friend of Artemis ?' 

‘O King’, he said, ‘thou sayest the word indeed; 
Nor will I quit the strife till I have won 
My sweet delight, or death to end my need. 

And know that 1 am called Milanion, 305 

Of King Amphidamas the well-loved son: 

So fear not that to thy old name, O King, 

Much loss or shame my victory will bring’. 

‘Nay, Prince’, said Schoeneus, ‘welcome to 

this land 

Thou wert indeed, if thou wert here to try 310 

Thy strength gainst some one mighty of his hand; 
Nor would we grudge thee well-won mastery. 

But now, why wilt thou come to me to die. 

And at my door lay down thy luckless head. 

Swelling the band of the unhappy dead, „ 


315 
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‘Whose curses even now my heart doth fear ? 

Lo, I am old, and know what life can be, 

And what a bitter thing is death anear. 

O son ! be wise, and hearken unto me. 

And if no other can be dear to thee, 320 

At least as now, yet is the world full wide. 

And bliss in seeming-hopeless hearts may hide : 


‘But if thou losest life, then all is lost’. 

‘Nay, King*, Milanion said, ‘thy words are vain. 
Doubt not that I have counted well the cost. 325 
But say, on what day wilt thou that I gain 
Fulfilled delight, or death to end my pain ? 

Right glad were I if it could be to-day, 

And all my doubts at rest for ever lay’. 


‘Nay’, said King Schceneus, ‘thus it shall 

not be, 330 

But rather shalt thou let a month go by. 

And weary with thy prayers for victory 

What god thou know’st the kindest and most nigh. 

So doing, still perchance thou shalt not die: 

And with my goodwill wouldst thou 

have the maid 335 
For of the equal gods I grow afraid. 
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‘And until then, O Prince, be thou my guest. 

And all these troublous things awhile forget’. 

‘Nay’, said he, ‘couldst thou give my soul good 

rest. 

And on mine head a sleepy garland set, 340 

Then had 1 scaped the meshes of the net, 

Nor shouldst thou hear from me another word; 

But now, make sharp thy fearful heading sword. 


‘Yet will I do what son of man may do. 

And promise all the gods may most desire, 345 

That to myself I may at least be true; 

And on that day my heart and limbs so tire. 

With utmost strain and measureless desire, 

That, at the worst, I may but fall asleep 
When in the sunlight round that sword shall 

sweep'. 350 


He went therewith, nor anywhere would bide, 

But unto Argos restlessly did wend; 

And there, as one who lays all hope aside. 

Because the leech has said his life must end, 

Silent farewell he bade to foe and friend, 355 

And took his way unto the restless sea. 

For there he deemed his rest and help might be. 
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Upon the shore of Argolis there stands 
A temple to the goddess that he sought. 

That, turned unto the lion-bearing lands, 360> 

Fenced from the east, of cold winds hath no thought, 
Though to no homestead there the sheaves are 

brought, 

No groaning press torments the close-clipped murk, 
Lonely the fane stands, far from all men’s work. 


Pass through a close, set thick with 

myrtle-trees, 365 

Through the brass doors that guard the holy place. 
And entering, hear the washing of the seas 
That twice a-day rise high above the base, 

And with the south-west urging them, embrace 
The marble feet of her that standeth there 370 

That shrink not, naked though they be and fair. 


Small is the fane through which the seawind 

sings 

About Queen Venus’ well-wrought image white, 

But hung around are many precious things, 

The gifts of those who, longing for delight, 373 
Have hung them there within the goddess’ sight, 

And in return have taken at her hands 
The living treasures of the Grecian lands. 
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And thither now has come Milanion, 

And showed unto the priests’ wide open eyes 380 
Gifts fairer than all those that there have shone, 

.Silk cloths, inwrought with Indian fantasies, 

And bowls inscribed with sayings of the wise 
Above the deeds of foolish living things, 

And mirrors fit to be the gifts of kings. 383 

And now before the Sea-born One he stands. 

By the sweet veiling smoke made dim and soft, 

And while the incense trickles from his hands, 

And while the odorous smoke-wreaths hang aloft, 
Thus doth he pray to her : ‘O Thou, who oft 390 
Hast holpen man and maid in their distress, 

Despise me not for this my wretchedness ! 

‘O goddess, among us who dwell below. 

Kings and great men, great for a little while, 

Have pity on the lowly heads that bow, 393 

Nor hate the hearts that love them without guile ; 
Wilt thou be worse than these, and is thy smile 
A vain device of him who set thee here, 

An empty dream of some artificer ? 

* 

‘O, great one, some men love, and are 

ashamed ; 400 

.Some men are weary of the bonds of love ; 
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Yea, and by some men lightly art thou blamed. 

That from thy toils their lives they cannot move, 
And mid the ranks of men their manhood prove. 
Alas ! O goddess, if thou slayest me 405 

What new immortal can I serve but thee ? 

‘Think then, will it bring honour to thy head 
If folk say, “Everything aside he cast 
And to all fame and honour was he dead. 

And to his one hope now is dead at last, 410 

Since all unholpen he is gone and past. 

Ah, the gods love not man, for certainly, 

He to his helper did not cease to cry”. 

‘Nay, but thou wilt help; they who died before 
Not single-hearted as I deem came here, 415 

Therefore unthanked they laid their gifts before 
Thy stainless feet, still shivering with their fear. 

Lest in their eyes their true thought might appear. 
Who sought to be the lords of that fair town, 

Dreaded of men and winners of renown. 420 

‘O Queen, thou knowest I pray not for this: 
set us down together in some plac? 

Where not a voice can break our heaven of bliss, 
Where nought but rocks and I can see her face, 
Softening beneath the marvel of thy grace, 425 
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Where not a foot our vanished steps can track—. 
The golden age, the golden age come back ! 


‘O fairest, hear me now who do thy will, 

Plead for thy rebel that she be not slain, 

But live and love and be thy servant still ; 430 

Ah, give her joy and take away my pain, 

And thus two long-enduring servants gain. 

An easy thing this is to do for me, 

What need of my vain words to weary thee ! 

‘But none the less, this place will 1 not leave 43 > 
Until 1 needs must go my death to meet. 

Or at thy hands some happy sign receive 
That in great joy we twain may one day greet 
Thy presence here and kiss thy silver feet, 

Such as we deem thee, fair beyond all words, 440 
Victorious o’er our servants and our lords’. 

Then from the altar back a space he drew 
But from the Queen turned not his face away, 

But gainst a pillar leaned, until the blue 

That arched the sky, at ending of the day, 445 

Was turned to ruddy gold and changing grey, 

And clear, but low, the nigh-ebbed windless sea 
In the still evening murmured ceaselessly. 
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And there he stood when all the sun was down 
Nor had he moved, when the dim golden light, 450 
Like the far lustre of a godlike town, 

Had left the world to seeming-hopeless night. 

Nor would he move the more when wan moonlight 
Streamed through the pillars for a little while, 

And lighted up the white Queen’s changeless smile. 


455 


Nought noted he the shallow-flowing sea 
As step by step it set the wrack a-swim ; 

The yellow torchlight nothing noted he 
Wherein with fluttering gown and half-bared limb 
The temple damsels sung their midnight hymn; 460 
And nought the doubled stillness of the fane 
When they were gone and all was hushed again. 

But when the waves had touched the marble base, 
And steps the fish swim over twice a-day. 

The dawn beheld him sunken in his place 465 

Upon the floor; and sleeping there he lay, 

Not heeding aught the little jets of spray 

The roughened sea brought nigh, across him cast. 

For as one dead all thought from hi.n had passed. 

Yet long before the sun had showed his head, 470 
Long ere the varied hangings on the wall 
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Had gained once more their blue and green and red. 
He rose as one some well-known sign doth call 
When war upon the city’s gates doth fall. 

And scarce like one fresh risen out of sleep, 475 
He gan again his broken watch to keep. 

Then he turned round; not for the sea-gull’s cry 
That wheeled above the temple in his flight. 

Not for the fresh south wind that lovingly 
Breathed on the new-born day and dying night, 480 
But some strange hope twixt fear and great delight 
Drew round his face, now flushed, now pale and wan. 
And still constrained his eyes the sea to scan. 

Now a faint light lit up the southern sky, 

Not sun nor moon, for all the world was grey, 485 
But this a bright cloud seemed, that drew anigh. 
Lighting the dull waves that beneath it lay 
As toward the temple still it took its way, 

And still grew greater, till Milanion 

Saw nought for dazzling light that round him 

shone. 490 

But as he staggered with his arms outspread, 
Delicious unnamed odours breathed around ; 

For languid happiness he bowed his head, 
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And with wet eyes sank down upon the ground, 

Nor wished for aught, nor any dream he found 495 
To give him reason for that happiness, 

Or make him ask more knowledge of his bliss. 

At last his eyes were cleared, and he could see 
Through happy tears the goddess face to face 
With that faint image of Divinity, 500 

Whose well'wrought smile and dainty changeless 

grace 

Until that morn so gladdened all the place ; 

Then he, unwitting, cried aloud her name 
And covered up his eyes for fear and shame. 

But through the stillness he her voice could 

hear 505 

Piercing his heart with joy scarce bearable. 

That said, ‘Milanion, wherefore dost thou fear ? 

1 am not hard to those who love me well ; 

List to what 1 a second time will tell. 

And thou mayest hear perchance, and live to save 510 
The cruel maiden from a loveless grave. 

‘See, by my feet three golden apples lie— 

Such fruit among the heavy roses falls. 

Such fruit my watchful damsels carefully 
Store up within the best loved of my walls. 


515 
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Ancient Damascus, where the lover calls 
Above my unseen head, and faint and light 
The rose-leaves flutter round me in the night. 

‘And note, that these are not alone most fair 
With heavenly gold, but longing strange they 

bring 520 

Unto the hearts of men, who will not care. 

Beholding these, for any once-loved thing 
Till round the shining sides their fingers cling. 

And thou shalt see thy well-girt swiftfoot maid 
By sight of these amidst her glory stayed. 525 

‘For bearing these within a scrip with thee, 

When first she heads thee from the starting-place 
Cast down the first one for her eyes to see, 

And when she turns aside make on apace. 

And if again she heads thee in the race 530 

Spare not the other two to cast aside 
If she not long enough behind will bide. 

‘Farewell, and when has come the happy time 
I hat she Diana’s raiment must unbind 
And all the world seems blessed with Saturn’s clime535 
And thou with eager arms about her twined 
Beholdest first her grey eyes growing kind, 

Surely, O trembler, thou shalt scarcely then 
Forget the Helper of unhappy men’. - 
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Milanion raised his head at this last word, 540 
For now so soft and kind she seemed to be, 

No longer of her Godhead was he feared; 

Too late he looked, for nothing could he see 
But the white image glimmering doubtfully 
In the departing twilight cold and grey, 545 

And those three apples on the steps that lay. 

These then he caught up quivering with delight, 
Yet fearful lest it all might be a dream, 

And though aweary with the watchful night, 

And sleepless nights of longing, still did deem 550 
He could not sleep; but yet the first sunbeam 
That smote the fane across the heaving deep 
Shone on him laid in calm untroubled sleep. 

But little ere the noontide did he rise, 

And why he felt so happy scarce could tell 555 
Until the gleaming apples met his eyes. 

Then leaving the fair place where this befell 
Oft he looked back as one who loved it well, 

Then homeward to the haunts of men gan wend 
To bring all things unto a happy end. 560 
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Now has the lingering month at last gone by. 

Again are all folk round the running place, 

Nor other seems the dismal pageantry 

Than heretofore, but that another face 

Looks o’er the smooth course ready for the race, 565' 

For now, beheld of all, Milanion 

Stands on the spot he twice has looked upon. 


But yet—what change is this that holds the maid ? 
Does she indeed see in his glittering eye 
More than disdain of the sharp shearing blade, 570* 
Some happy hope of help and victory ? 

The others seemed to say, ‘We come to die. 

Look down upon us for a little while. 

That, dead, we may bethink us of thy smile’. 

But he—what look of mastery was this 575' 

He cast on her ? why were his lips so red ? 

Why was his face so flushed with happiness ? 

So looks not one who deems himself but dead, 

E’en if to death he bows a willing head ; 

So rather looks a god well pleased to find 580? 

Some earthly damsel fashioned to his mind. 

Why must she drop her lids before his gaze,. 

And even as she casts adown her eyes 
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Redden to note his eager glance of praise. 

And wish that she were clad in other guise ? 585 

Why must the memory to her heart arise 
Of things unnoticed when they first were heard. 
Some lovers song, some answering maiden’s word ? 

What makes these longings, vague, without a 

name. 

And this vain pity never felt before, 59G 

This sudden languor, this contempt of fame. 

This tender sorrow for the time past o’er. 

These doubts that grow each minute more and 

more ? 

Why does she tremble as the time grows near. 

And weak defeat and woeful victory fear? 595 

Now while she seemed to hear her beating heart. 
Above their heads the trumpet blast rang out 
And forth they sprang ; and she must play her 

part* 

Then flew her white feet, knowing not a doubt. 
Though slackening once, she turned her head 

about, 600> 

But then she cried aloud and faster fled 
Than e’er before, and all men deemed him dead. 
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But with no sound he raised aloft his hand, 

And thence what seemed a ray of light there flew 
And past the maid rolled on along the sand; 605 
Then trembling she her feet together drew 
And in her heart a strong desire there grew 
To have the toy; some god she thought had given 
That gift to her, to make of earth a heaven. 

Then from the course with eager steps 

she ran, 610 

And in her odorous bosom laid the gold. 

But when she turned again, the great-limbed man, 
Now well ahead she ailed not to behold. 

And mindful of her glory waxing cold, 

.Sprang up and followed him in hot pursuit, 615 
Though with one hand she touched the golden fruit. 

Note too, the bow that she was wont to bear 
She laid aside to grasp the glittering prize, 

And o’er her shoulder from the quiver fair 
Three arrows fell and lay before her eyes 620 

Unnoticed, as amidst the people’s cries 
She sprang to head the strong Milanion, 

Who now the turning-post had well-nigh won. 

But as he set his mighty hand on it 

White fingers underneath his own were- laid, 625 
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And white limbs from his dazzled eyes did flit. 

Then he the second fruit cast by the maid: 

She ran awhile, and then as one afraid 
Wavered and stopped, and turned and made no 

stay. 

Until the globe with its bright fellow lay. 630 

Then, as a troubled glance she cast around 
Now far ahead the Argive could she see. 

And in her garment’s hem one hand she wound 
To keep the double prize, and strenuously 
Sped o’er the course, and little doubt had she 633 
To win the day, though now but scanty space 
Was left betwixt him and the winning place. 

Short was the way unto such winged feet, 
Quickly she gained upon him till at last 
He turned about her eager eyes to meet 640 

And from his hand the third fair apple cast. 

She wavered not, but turned and ran so fast 
After the prize that should her bliss fulfil, 

That in her hand it lay ere it was still. 

Nor did she rest, but turned about to win 645 
Once more, an unblest woeful victory— 

And yet—and yet—why does her breath begin 
To fail her, and her feet drag heavily ? 

Why fails she now to see if far or nigh 
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The goal is ? why do her grey eyes grow dim ? 650 
Why do these tremors run through every limb ? 

She spreads her arms abroad some stay to find, 
Else must she fall indeed, and findeth this, 

A strong man’s arms about her body twined. 

Nor may she shudder now to feel his kiss, 655 

So wrapped she is in new unbroken bliss : 

Made happy that the foe the prize hath won. 

She weeps glad tears for all her glory done. 


Shatter the trumpet, hew adown the posts ! 

Upon the brazen altar break the sword, 660 

And scatter incense to appease the ghosts 
Of those who died here by their own award. 

Bring forth the image of the mighty Lord, 

And her who unseen o’er the runners hung, 

And did a deed for ever to be sung. 665 < 

Here are the gathered folk, make no delay, 

Open King Schceneus’ well-filled treasury, 

Bring out the gifts long hid from light of day. 

The golden bowls o’erwrought with imagery, 

Gold chains, and unguents brought from over 

sea, 670 
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The saffron gown the old Phoenician brought. 

Within the temple of the Goddess wrought. 

O ye, O damsels, who shall never see 
Her, that Love's servant bringeth now to you. 
Returning from another victory, 675 

In some cool bower do all that now is due ! 

Since she in token of her service new 
Shall give to Venus offerings rich enow, 

Her maiden zone, her arrows, and her bow. 


So when his last word’s echo died away, 

The growing wind at end of that wild day 
Alone they heard, for silence bound them all ; 

Yea, on their hearts a weight had seemed to fall. 

As unto the scarce-hoped felicity 

The tale grew round—the end of life so nigh. 

The aim so little, and the joy so vain— 

For as a child's unmeasured joy brings pain 
Unto a grown man holding grief at bay, 

So the old fervent story of that day 

Brought pain half-sweet, to these : till now the fire 

Upon the hearth sent up a flickering spire 

Of ruddy flame as fell the burned-through logs. 

And, waked by sudden silence, grey old dogs. 

The friends of this or that man, rose and fawned 
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On hands they knew ; withal once more there 

dawned 

The light of common day on those old hearts* 

And all were ready now to play their parts, 

And take what feeble joy might yet remain 
In place of all they once had hoped to gain. 


Now on the second day that these did meet 
March was a-dying through soft days and sweet. 
Too hopeful for the wild days yet to be ; 

But in the hall that ancient company, 

Not lacking younger folk that day at least, 
Softened by spring were gathered at the feast, 
And as the time drew on, throughout the hall 
A horn was sounded, giving note to all 
That they at last the looked-for tale should hear. 


Then spake a wanderer, ‘O kind hosts and dear. 
Hearken a little unto such a tale 
As folk with us will tell in every vale 
About the yule-tide fire, whenas the snow 
Deep in the passes, letteth men to go 
From place to place : now there few great folk be. 
Although we upland men have memory 
Of ills kings did us ; yet as now indeed 
Few have much wealth, few are in utter need. 
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Like the wise ants a kingless, happy folk 
We long have been, not galled by any yoke, 

But the white leaguer of the winter tide 
Whereby all men at home are bound to bide. 

—Alas, my folly ! how 1 talk of it, 

As though from this place where to-day we sit 
The way thereto were short—Ah, would to God’ 
Upon the snow-freed herbage now I trod ! 

But pardon, sirs ; the time goes swiftly by, 
Hearken a tale of conquering destiny’. 
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I have a story ready for our need, 

If ye will hear it; though perchance it is 
That many things therein are writ amiss, 

This part forgotten, that part grown too great 
For these things, too, are in the hands of fate*. 

They cried aloud for joy to hear him speak. 

And as again the sinking sun did break 

Through the dark clouds and blazed adown the hall 

His clear thin voice upon their ears did fall, 

Telling a tale of times long passed away. 

When men might cross a kingdom in a day, 

And kings remembered they should one day die. 
And all folk dwelt in great simplicity. 




Life of William Morris 

William Morris (1834-1896), poet, decorative artist, 
manufacturer, and socialist, was the son of a well-to-do wine 
merchant of London- He was born at Walthamstow, Essex, 
and educated at Marlborough School till the age of eighteen. 
.Subsequently going up to Exeter College, Oxford, he graduated 
•in 1856. There he formed a friendship with Edward Burne- 
Jones that powerfully influenced the whole of his life. After 
leaving the University and giving up his plans of going into 
the Church he was first articled to an architect ; then he tried 
painting for a time ; and finally he founded the manufacturing 
•and decorating firm of Morris, Marshall, Faulkner & Co., 
with Burne-Jones, Rossetti, and others as partners. This firm 
■specialized in the manufacture of wall-papers, stained glass, 
tiles, and artistic house-hold decorations, and did useful 
service in reforming English taste in these matters. Morris 
•also took a leading part in preaching a somewhat vague 
form of Socialism : he displayed a sympathy for the poor 
that was quite genuine and ardent, but his other views on 
social economy were not easy to define. He was one of the 
.guiding spirits of the Democratic Federation and afterwards 
the head of the Socialist League, He refused the Professor¬ 
ship of English Poetry at Oxford and also the poet-laureate- 
ship. As founder of the Kelmscott Press, for which he 
himself designed founts of type and ornamental letters and 
borders, he likewise did pioneer work in another line : 
between 1891 and 189 7 this Press published in special type 
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and with beautiful decorations his own works* many reprints 
of English classics* and some miscellaneous literature. He 
died on the 3rd October, 1896* and was buried at Kelmscott. 

The Literary Activities of Morris 

Morris was a fluent and versatile writer, both in prose and 
in verse. A list of his chief works is given below :— 

1. He contributed many poems and prose tales to The 
Oxford & Cambridge Magazine , of which he was, while still at 
the University, one of the founders. 

2. In 1858 he published The Defence of GueneCere Sr Other 
Poems , which Saintsbury calls ‘the manifesto and justification 
of the Pre-Raphaelite School in poetry* but which did not 
attract much notice. 

3. In 1866 appeared The Life & Death of Jason , which at 
once established Morris’s reputation as one of the great poets 
of the day. 

4. Next came his masterpiece, The Earthly Paradise , from 
which Atalantas Race is taken. It appeared in four volumes 
between 1868 and 1870. 

5 Love Is Enough appeared in 1873 but was not very 
warmly received^ ’ As a poem it is somewhat obscure and so 
not in Morris’s best manner. 

i 

i 

6. This was followed in 1877 by Sigurd the Vohung and in 
1891 by Poems By The Way. 

7. Verse translations of the Aeneid and the Odyssey 
appeared in 1875 and 1887 respectively. 

8. Morris had early in life translated some Scandinavian 
romances ; but he also wrote several original, prose romances, 
of Which the best known is The Roots of the Mountains , and the 
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last of which {The Sundering Flood) he finished only a few 
days before his death* 

9. Among his controversial essays may be mentioned The 
*Dream of John ®u//( 1888) and News from ^Cowhere (1891). 

10. Besides writing poems and tales, Morris illuminated 
some manuscripts and reprinted several books. 


Morris As a Poet 

Though a poet of some distinction* Morris is neither a 
great nor a popular one. Being essentially a craftsman, Morris 
treated poetry also as a craft. He had nothing but contempt for 
what is called inspiration’. ‘That talk of inspiration is clear 
nonsense, I may tell you flat’, he once said* ‘There is no such 

thing ; it is a mere matter of craftsmanship.If a chap can t 

compose an epic poem while he’s weaving tapestry* he had 
better shut up, he’ll 9 never do any good at all*. But as a 
craftsman Morris had come to worship beauty for its own 
sake ; and so it is that we find this same yearning for beauty 
in his poems. They are even and pure. The lines flow on 
smoothly. The rhythm, though constantly varied, is never 
harsh; and the music, though rarely lively, seldom grows dull. 
Quaint images follow one another in quick succession—images 
such as we may see in a sad, pensive dream, images that 
appear to be only half real. 


Morris As a Narrative Poet 

Atalantas Race is one of the stories contained in The Earthly 
Paradise of Morris ; so it is with his qualities as a narrative poet 
that we are most concerned. These have been admirably 
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summed up by Stopford Brooke in his Four Poets ; and below 
we reproduce some of that critic's pointed remarks:— 

1. Morris's narrative poetry is rich in invention ; it con¬ 
tains a 'wealth of incidents, descriptions, and characterization* 
that is without ^ parallel in modern times. 

2. 'There is a remarkable equality of excellence 7 ; Morris 
keeps at almost the same level "flitdfcighbuf. ’The level rises 
where it ought to rise, but it does not rise too high for this 
kind of poetry or for the rest of the story*. 

3. The things he describes are seen with ‘great clearness*. 
4 ln comparison with Morris, most of the other poets are blind*. 

4. He describes Nature ‘exactly as he saw her*. Nature, 
to Morris, is only 'the changing background of human joy 
and sorrow* ; she has no intimate relationship with human 
beings. 

3. The charm of his stories is in their romance. He does 

Kr'- ’ 

not imitate either classic thought or classic form. 

6. Greek stories become medieval in his hands. His 
images of the Greek deities and of their thoughts ‘are naturally 
according to tradition, but only in part. His own imagination 
played around them and made them new ; and that which is 
new in them is half romantic, half of modern thought; such 
thought as collects around the conception of beings who 
know not age or death, or the useless quarrels, aspirations, 
moralities, or hungers of the life of man*. 

Of The Earthly Paradise Mr. Clutton-Brock writes as 
follows 

‘Morris, when he wrote The Earthly Paradise , had still the 
romantic conception of poetry, namely, that it should interest 
by its untikeness rather than by its likeness to our experience 
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.It is events and circumstances that we remember rather 

than people.A good deal is merely pleasure-giving poetry 

.Indeed, one feels a kind of absence of mind in many 

of these stories*. 

The Structure of The Earthly Paradise 

The plan on which the twenty-four tales (leaving aside the 
Prologue ) in The Earthly Paradise , of which Atalantas Race is 
the first, is grouped together is as follows. 

The Earthly Paradise contains a series of stories related by 
the different characters of another story. In the Prologue , 
Morris relates how ‘certain gentlemen and mariners of Norway 
(whom he calls “The Wanderers**), having considered all that 
they had heard of the Earthly Paradise [a pla'ce where people 
did not die and remained young for ever], set sail to find it; 
and after many troubles and the lapse of many years came 
[as] old men to some Western land [where some descendants 
of the ancient Greeks were living], of which they had never 
before heard : there they died, when they had dwelt there 
certain years, much honoured of the strange people*. 

These Wanderers left Norway because it was being ravaged 
by the Black Death and started to sail across the Atlantic 'on 
a bright September afternoon* in 1372. Instead of reaching 
the Earthly Paradise of which they were in search, they came 
to a distant city, which was inhabited by descendants of early 
Greek settlers. These people had retained intact the traditions 
of the early Greeks. They welcome the Wanderers. Feasts 
are held twice a month, at which one Wanderer and one of 
the elders of the Grecian colony tell a story* The first story, 
Atalantas ‘Race, is told by one of the Greek elders to the 
Wanderers. 
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'The instinct for story-telling, in its simpler forms an almost 
universal faculty, in its full meaning one of the rarest and most 
valuable of literary qualities, was strong in Morris from the 

first.he recognized that it was his special and unique gift, 

and that it might be combined with lyrical qualities into a 

form of poetry where he could put out all his strength.and 

the plan of a cycle of romantic stories connected by some 
common purpose or occasion was directly suggested by the 
Canterbury Tales [of Chaucer]. 

‘The earliest poems written were from the mythology and 
heroic legends of Greece : and to these were gradually added 
others from Eastern, Western, and Northern sources- The 
next idea which occurred was to make half of the stories be 
taken from the Greek, and half from non-Greek, or what he 
broadly described as romantic literature. To create a possible 
or probable common setting for both groups, he fell back on 
his favourite fancy of a continued thread of living Greek 
tradition coming down almost to the end of the Middle Ages 
among Greek-speaking people and overlapping the full deve¬ 
lopment of romanticism in Western Europe...given a sufficient 
reason for the inheritors of this tradition being joined in their 
forgotten island by a group of mixed Western blood, Germanic, 
Norse, and Celtic, bearing with them the mass of stories 
current in their own time throughout Western Europe ; and a 
setting is provided in which may be rationally included any 
story in the world. Make this reason a combination of the 
Norse explorations of the Atlantic and the earliest discoveries 
of America with the flight out of a land stricken with the Black 
Death, and there results the whole idea and structure of "The 
Earthly Paradise". 

'This simple yet elaborate artifice of structure..*care with 
which Morris worked it out in detail as a piece...the meaning 
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and the special fitness of the stories in it is of necessity lost. 
The atmosphere and treatment are not Greek but medieval; 
the feelings, incidents, and decoration are neither those of 
classical poetry nor yet of the stories of Ancient Greece as 
interpreted and modernized by the taste of the present day. 

This is precisely true and precisely what Morris meant.To 

Morris the medieval method—using the term to cover the 
whole period of four or five centuries from the age of the 
chansons de geste and the Icelandic epic to the close of the Middle 
Ages in Chaucer—was beyond all question or comparison the 
best; was so much the best that it was practically the only one- 
To adopt this method, however naturally it came to him, 
without warning and, as it were, in the air, would put a needless 
strain on the intelligence of the public. It was prepared for, nay. 
more, it was rendered both natural and appropriate, by this 
device of laying the scene of the stories themselves at the end 
of the fourteenth century, and telling them as they would have 
been told then : as they were in fact told then in Western 
Europe, but with the greater sweetness of tone and purity of 
line, the less mystic or fantastic turn, which might be expected 
from a purely Greek tradition ; and with something also of 
that stately Greek melancholy, which seems inherent in the 
Hellenic blood, and clings, the shadow of its brightness, to the 
whole of ancient Greek poetry from Homer to Theocritus- 

In the scheme of “The Earthly Paradise” as it stands, the 
two corner-stones are the Greek and the northern epic cycles. 
But alongside of these great fountainheads were other sources, 
European and Oriental; and for these also, subject to the same 
conditions, a place is found by simple and probable devices’ 
{Mackail's Life of Morris ). 
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ANALYSIS OF THE POEM / 

Part 1 : Milan ion’a First Visit to Schoenus 
and Atalanta’s First Race 

(Stanzas I to XIX) 

1. Milanion. an Arcadian prince, goes out hunting but 
has no luck till noon. He recalls his hounds and wishes to 
return* But some whim, born of the influence of spring, leads 
him to wander through the forest. After a time he finds 
himself at one end of the forest, from where he could see the 
town of King Schoeneus shining in the distance. He walks 
towards the town : merry scenes and sights engage his atten¬ 
tion on the way. (Stanzas I to VI). 

2. He enters the town, the gates of which are wide open* 
He at first finds the streets empty of people, but later on 
notices persons hurrying forward. Following them, he reaches 
an open space where games and contests were usually held* 
The galleries are filled with an eager crowd of spectators, but 
in the centre of the circus there are no competitors So he 
feels sure that he is about to witness some novel contest. 
King Schoeneus. attended by his ministers,' is sitting under a 
canopy. Images of Apollo and Diana stand beneath his 
throne, and an altar at the feet of these images. A herald is 
about to blow his trumpet. Near him stands a huge man. 
holding a flower-bedecked sword. There are two competitors 
for the race* One is a slim young man of muscular build, 
wearing a golden coronet; and the other, an extremely beauti¬ 
ful maiden dressed like Diana the huntress. She is perfectly 
calm and hardly conscious of her surroundings ; but her 
opponent is obviously uneasy and trembles in fear as he gazes 
at her. (.Stanzas VII to XIII). 
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3- The herald sounded his trumpet, and the race began* 
The two runners kept side by side till they reached the turning- 
post and even when they were halfway back to the goal. 
The spectators cheered, and the young man felt joyously 
confident of victory. But soon the girl came up and passed 
him, running as fast as the wind. The youth hardly saw her 
till she touched the goal with her fingers. But she was not 
tired by her exertions. She did not feel proud of her victory* 
She did not smile or blush ; nor did her eyes sparkle. On 
the other hand, a soft expression stole over her face* as if some 
noble thought of pity for the condemned youth passed 
through her mind. But the defeated youth was a changed 
man. He stopped short, and gazed upon Atalanta. Moving 
away with a groan, he knelt before the executioner* Atalanta 
passed slowly by him, and he turned his face up to hers, just 
as the blow fell and beheaded him. (Stanzas XIV to XIX). 


Part 11 : Milanion Learns the Story of Atalanta ; his 
Wanderings in Argive Cities 

(Stanzas XX to XXXI) 

I. After the race, the crowd broke up and went their seve¬ 
ral ways. Milanion asked an old man the meaning of the 
race between a youth and a maiden and the reason why the 
youth was beheaded. He was informed that the girl Atalanta 
had been the cause of the death of many young men. She 
was the daughter of King Schoeneus, who had caused her, 
immediately after her birth, to be abandoned in the woods 
because he did not want female children. But instead of 
being devoured by wild beasts, she had been suckled by a 
she-bear. Some time afterwards, the foresters had slain the 
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bear and brought up the girl. She became an expert hunter 
and had even killed two centaurs who tried to violate her. 
{Stanzas XX to XXIV ). 

2. The old man further told Milanion that Atalanta was 
at last brought to the town and recognized by Schoeneus as 
his daughter. Since then she had been living in her father's 
palace* Many had died in the attempt to win her as their 
bride, since the girl had vowed that she would marry only 
that man who could beat her in a race. The old man 
advised Milanion not to fall a victim to Atalanta’s hard¬ 
heartedness, since there were many others worthier of his love. 
But Milanion could not forget Atalanta, He was disturbed 
in soul* To forget his pain, he engaged in hunting the forest 
beasts. He wandered away to many Argive cities and won 
great distinction in games and sports. But praise and fame 
could not satisfy him, smitten as he was with love for 
Atalanta. (Stanzas XXV to XXXI). 

Part Ill : Milanion'* Second Visit to Schoenus : 

Atalanta’* Second Race : Schoeneus’s Advice 
to Milanion (Stanzas XXXII to LI) 

1. After a month Milanion returned to Schoenus. It was 
the day on which Atalanta was to run a race with another 
suitor of hers. He saw her win again, and he also saw her 
suitor put to death ; but his desire to gain her was so strong 
that he was not afraid to die. The night that followed 
appeared very long to Milanion ; early in the morning he 
went to the market place, and pressed forward towards 
the king’s throne- His appearance impressed the people 
around, and one old woman advised him not to sacrifice 
his promising life in the attempt to ivin a girl who 
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had given an undertaking to Diana not to marry. She 
promised to pray for him to Venus so that he might win the 
love of some fair maiden and live happily with her. But 
Milanion, ignoring all advice, went up to Schoeneus. (Stanzas 
XXXII to XLII). 

2. Milanion told Schoeneus that he was a suitor for the 
hand of Atalanta, and that, being the son of King Amphidamas 
he was not an unworthy suitor. Schoeneus tried to dissuade 
him from his resolve* declaring that he dreaded the curses of 
those who had died in his presence. He told Milanion that 
the world was wide and that he was sure to find happiness by 
marrying some other girl, whereas if he were to die all his 
hopes would be shattered for ever. But Milanion replied that 
he had weighed well the cost and that he would rather die 
than give up the attempt to win Atalanta. Schoeneus then 
remarked that he could not allow the race to be held soon : 
Milanion must go away for a time and pray for divine help, 
in order that he might have some chance of winning the race. 
He offered his hospitality to Milanion during the interval. 
But Milanion refused the offer* saying that* if he could at all 
rest in peace of mind, he would not have been so anxious to 
risk his life. He , however, agreed to pray to the gods and to 
prepare himself to do his best on the day of the race. He 
left Schoenus, and went forth to Argos ; bidding good-bye to 
all, he proceeded towards the sea. (Stanzas XLII I to LI). 

Fart LV : Milanion Visits the Temple of Venus in Argolis 
and Prays to the Goddess : Venus Listens to His Prayer 
and Presents Him with Three Golden Apples. 
(Stanzas L1I to LXXX) 

1. On a lonely spot near the shore of Argolis, there is a 
temple dedicated to Venus, the Goddess of Love. Milanion 
went there> with many precious gifts. He prayed to her as 
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follows : ‘Have pity on me, goddess, for 1 am in great trouble* 

1 am your devoted worshipper ; and, if you do not help me 
when I am ready to sacrifice everything for the sake of love, 
you will be blamed for being hard-hearted. But I am sure you 
will help ; those suitors of Atalanta who have vainly sought 
your help were not sincere in their love: they were more 
anxious to be ruler of King Schoeneus’s town than to win 
Atalanta. But 1 shall be satisfied with having Atalanta, even 
if you place us two in a lonely desert, where I can just gaze 
at and admire Atalanta s beauty. So, O goddess, do ordain 
that Atalanta be happy and that my sufferings be brought to 
an end ; in this way you will earn the lifelong devotion of both 
of us- 1 shall not leave this place till the time comes when 1 
must go forth to meet my death or till 1 get a favourable sign 
from you*. (Stanzas LII to LXIII ). 

2. Milanion remained in the temple, leaning against a 
pillar the whole day. He did not move when darkness fell on 
the temple, nor even when the pale moonlight streamed in 
and lit up the image of the • goddess. He did not notice the 
sea creeping in ; nor did he take any notice of the girls who 
danced and sang hymns in the temple at midnight. At dawn, 
he lay huddled up and asleep on the floor of the temple ; but 
he was again awake long before the sunlight was bright 
enough to illuminate the interior of the temple- A strange 
hope seized him, and he looked out seawards. He saw a 
bright cloud moving towards the temple and gradually becom¬ 
ing bigger, till he was almost blinded by its splendour. He 
was dazed. Sweet perfumes filled the air. He felt intensely 
happy, he could not say why. But soon he could see clearly ; 
and it was the goddess herself whom he saw face to face- 
He addressed her by name and then covered his eyes for fear 
and shame. (Stanzas LXIV to LXXII ). 
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3. Venus then spoke to Milanion thus :—‘Do not be afraid* 
I am kind to those who love me. Take these three golden 
apples, which have been brought from Damascus. They have 
a peculiar virtue : no one who has seen them can have peace 
of mind till he gets them. So, when you are running the 
race with Atalanta, take them with you in a small bag. As 
soon as she passes you, throw one of the apples in front of 
her, and while she stops to pick it up run on in front. Repeat 
the same tactics, if necessary. In this way, you will win in 
the race and have Atalanta as your wife- But when you have 
married her, see that you do not forget me, the goddess who 
comes to the help of unhappy men. (Stanzas LXXII1 to 
LXXV11). 

4. Milanion raised his head, but the goddess had already 
vanished. He only saw the three golden apples before him. 
He picked them up and felt so happy that he could hardly 
think of sleep ; yet in a few moments he fell into a calm and 
deep sleep. Getting up at noon, he made his way towards 
the town of King Schoeneus. (Stanzas LXXV1II to LXXX). 

Part V : Milanion’s Third Visit to Schoenus : He Wins 

the Race 

(Stanzas LXXX1 to XCIV). 

1. Milanion is once more back in Schoenus. His race with 
Atalanta is about to begin. But on this occasion Atalanta is 
not her usual calm self* She cannot look straight at Milanion. 
A vague longing seems to possess her ; she even trembles, as 
if she desired weak defeat rather than woeful victory. 
Milanion’s behaviour, too, is unlike that o r previous competi¬ 
tors. There is a look of mastery in his eyes. His face is 
flushed with happiness. He is more like a god who is pleased 
to find a beautiful girl than a human being who knows that he 
must soon die* (Stanzas LXXXI to L.XXXV). 
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2, The trumpet sounds. They start, and Atalanta is easily 
ahead of Milanion. Then he rolls one of the golden apples 
along the sand in front of her. She halts, and is strongly 
impelled to pick up what she considers a toy. She turns aside 
to do so. In the meantime, Milanion runs on towards the 
turning-post. But, making a special effort, Atalanta soon 
overtakes him. They touch the turning-post at the same 
time, but then Atalanta shoots past him. Milanion now 
throws before her a second apple. She runs on a few seconds, 
but then hesitates, and at last turns to pick it up. Milanion is 
ahead for the second time and quite close to the goal. But 
running with matchless speed she again comes up to him. 
At this point Milanion throws the third apple. This time, 
Atalanta does not hesitate but promptly runs after it. When 
she has picked it up she tries to gain ground again ; but a 
strange weakness overtakes her. She is out of breath ; her 
feet drag together ; she cannot see how far the goal is ; her 
eyes grow dim ; and her limbs tremble. She gropes with her 
arms as if to find some support; and Milanion, who has won 
the race, joyfully throws his arms round her falling body. 
(Stanzas LXXXV1 to XC1V). 


Part VI: Milanion Marries Atalanta 
(Stanzas XCV to XCVI1). 

Break the trumpet and the sword. Scatter incense to 
pacify the spirits of the dead suitors of Atalanta. Bring out 
the rich gifts that Schoeneus has stored up for his daughter’s 
marriage. Bring out also the images of Jupiter and Venus. 
And, you maids who wait on the Princess Atalanta, make the 
necessary preparations for your mistress’s marriage. 
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SUMMARY OF THE STORY 

King Schoeneus wished to have a male child. So when a 
daughter was born to him, he ordered her to be exposed in 
the woods* But she was not devoured by wild beasts, as he 
had expected. A she-bear suckled her when she was quite 
helpless. Afterwards, some foresters killed this bear and 
brought up the princess in their own home. She became a 
fast runner and a skilful huntress. At last, when she was on 
one occasion brought to town, Schoeneus recognized her as 
his daughter and took her to his palace. 

The name of this princess was Atalanta. She was a 
worshipper of Diana, the virgin-goddess, and wished to 
remain a virgin. When suitors pressed her for marriage, she 
made it a rule that they must run a race with her. Any one 
who won the race would be entitled to claim her as his bride ; 
but all who were defeated would forfeit their lives. In this 
way many young men who had sought to marry Atalanta but 
was defeated by her in the race lost their lives. 

Now it so happened that when Milanion, son of King 
Amphidamas, went out to hunt one day, he was impelled by 
some strange whim to wander forth to the town of King 
Schoeneus. When he reached it he was just in time to see 
the race between Atalanta and one of her suitors. He was 
surprised to find that the young man was summarily beheaded 
after he had been beaten in the race. From an old man of 
the town he learnt all the facts about Atala .ita, whose beauty 
had already made a strong impression on his heart. He was 
also warned not to think of trying to gain her, for she had 
taken a vow that she would marry only such a man as could 
outstrip her in running. 
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Milanion felt greatly disturbed. Neither hunting nor sports 
attracted him. With love gnawing at his heart, he did not 
care for praise or fame- He returned to Schoenus, the town 
of King Schoeneus, after a month, and saw another young 
man beaten in the race by Atalanta and duly beheaded. But 
the longing that had seized him was too strong to be controll¬ 
ed. He had already made up his mind to appear before the 
king and claim the hand of Atalanta. When he pressed 
forward to where Schoeneus sat on his throne, an old 
woman again warned him of the folly of losing his life for 
nothing. She advised Milanion to marry some other girl 
who could make him happy, and promised to pray to Venus 
on his behalf. But Milanion paid no heed to her words- 

Schoeneus, when he came to know of Milanion* s mission, 
also tried his best to dissuade him from that rash venture. 
When Milanion insisted on making the attempt and risking 
his life, Schoeneus told him that he should wait for a time, 
and try to obtain divine help before he undertook to run a 
race with Atalanta. Such help might enable him to win. 
Milanion had to agree to this, though he did not accept 
Schoeneus's offer to stay with him as a guest- He went to 
Argolis, to the lonely sea-beach where stands a temple of 
Venus, and prayed earnestly to the goddess to help him- He 
pleaded that he was a sincere lover and had no other motive 
than that of having Atalanta as his wife. 

Venus appeared to Milanion and agreed to help him, as 
she helped all who truly loved her, She gave him three 
golden apples and instructed him to throw them in the path 
of the maiden while she was running. Those apples filled 
every one who saw them with a strong desire to possess them. 
So Atalanta would turn aside to pick them up, and then he 
could gain ground- Used in this way, the three apples would 
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enable him to win the race and marry Atalanta. Milanion 
returned to Schoeneus and ran the prescribed race with 
Atalanta. She easily outdistanced him ; but every time she 
did so, he rolled an apple before her. She could not resist 
the temptation of picking them up, and so lost ground. In 
this way Milanion won the race and married Atalanta. Thus 
was brought to an end a cruel custom that had cost many 
noble youths their lives. 

THE SOURCE OF THE STORY 

The Atalanta Story —Several Greek and Latin poets and 
writers have treated of the story of Atalanta. All of them 
agree on the main incidents of the story, e.g. the name of the 
-girl, the condition she laid down for her suitors* the conse¬ 
quent death of many suitors, and the final triumph of one to 
whom Venus gave three golden apples. But on other points 
there are some divergences- For instance, different accounts 
mention different persons as Atalanta*s father. Callimachus 
and the First and Second Vatican Mythographers call him 
Iasius ; Aelian calls him lasion ; Apollodorus and Propertius 
call him Iasus ; Euripides calls him Maenalus ; while Diodorus 
Siculus* Pausanias, Hyginus, Ovid, and Hesiod call him 
Schoeneus (as Morris does). Similarly, the name of Atalanta's 
victorious suitor is given differently by different authorities. 
Theocritus, Hyginus, Ovid, Servius, Euripides, and the First 
and Second Vatican Mythographers call him Hippomene. 
In Ovid and Propertius he is Milanion (as in Morris’s poem), 
while in Apollodorus and Pausanias he is called Melanion. 
Again, according to Ovid, the apples given by Venus to 
Milanion were from Cyprus, while all the others state that 
they were brought from the Gardens of the Hesperides* 
Morris, however, makes Venus say that they have been 
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brought from Damascus. Hyginus makes a suggestion that 
the suitors of Atalanta were given a start; but Morris makes 
all the races scratch-races. 

The Two Atalantas :—The traditional myths of Greece 
and Rome mention two Atalantas, one the Arcadian, and the 
other, the Boeotian Atalanta. Smith, in his Classical Dictionary • 
thus distinguishes them:—*1. 'The Arcadian Atalanta was the 
daughter of Iasus (lasion or Iasius) and Clymene. Her father, 
who had wished for a son, was disappointed at her birth 
and exposed her on the Parthenian (virgin) hill, where she 
was suckled by a she-bear, the symbol of Artemis. After she 
had grown up, she lived in pure maidenhood, slew the 
centaurs who pursued her, and took part in the Calydonian 
hunt. Her father subsequently recognized her as his daughter; 
and when he desired her to marry, she required every suitor 
who wanted to win her to contend with her first in the foot¬ 
race. If he conquered her, he was to be rewarded with her 
hand; if not, he was to be put to death. This she did, 
because she was the most swift-footed of mortals and because 
the Delphic oracle had cautioned her against marriage- She 
conquered many suitors but was at length overcome by 
Milanion with the assistance of Aphrodite (i.e. Venus). The 
goddess had given him three golden apples, and during thej 
race, he dropped them one after the other : their beauty 
charmed Atalanta so much that she could not abstain from 
gathering them, and Milanion thus gained the goal before her. 

She accordingly became his wi fe. 2.f The Boeotian Atalanta . 

The same stories are related of her as of the Arcadian 
Atalanta, except that her parentage and the localities are 
described differently. Thus she is said to have been a 
daughter of Schoeneus, and to have been married to Hippo- 
menes- Her foot-race is transferred to the Boeotian Onchestus 
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.It is clear that these are not to be regarded as distinct 

personages. Indeed, Atalanta herself, in whatever locality 
her story is placed, seems to be an expression in mortal form 
of Artemis, the virgin-huntress, round whom the local legends 
have gathered ; and, as is often the case, the representative 
of the goddess becomes—not in this instance her child, but 
her foster-child, or the foster-child of her symbolical animal 
(i.e. the she-bear)*, 

How Morris Handles the Old Tales —Morris, as has 
been said above, did not admire the classical tone of these 
ancient myths. He was more in love with the customs and 
manners of the Middle Ages. So he has added and altered 
freely. He has mixed up the Arcadian and Boeotian 
Atalantas ; and for this he may plead as justification that 
Schoeneus is, according to one tradition, a Boeotian who after¬ 
wards migrated to Arcadia. 

METRE 

This poem is written in what is called the Chaucerian 
Stanza or Rhyme-Royal. Each stanza is of seven lines. The 
first and the third lines rhyme together ; so do the second,, 
fourth, and fifth : and likewise the sixth and seventh* Each 
regular line has ten syllables, divided into five feet of two 
syllables each with the stress on the second syllable. But 
there is substitution of one, three* or even four syllables for 
regular iambic feet. 

Examples 

1. Regular Lines (lambic pentame v .er) — 

1. Through thick I Area"- | dianwo'ods | ahu'n* | ter we nt 

2. Withi'n | a vale | he call’d | his ho'unds | away 

3. Or how | the kni'fe | the he'a- | vy bunch | should shear 

4. From o'ff | the al- | tar ni'gh | the star- | ting-pla ce 
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II. Lines with Combined Monosyllabic and Trisyllabic 
^Substitution. 

5. Thought | of the no'd | ding o # f I the we ll | fill'd ear 

6. Mer- | ry it was I abo'ut | him su'ng I the bi'rds 

7. Da'in- I ty his thi'n | coat was | and o'n | his ha'ir 

8. Calm | and unmov’d | as thou gh | no soul I were ne'ar 

III. Lines with Quadrisyllabic (or Paeonic) Substitution 

9. Fol- | lowing the be'asts | up o'n | a fre'sh I spring da'y* 


10. Hear- | kening the e'ch- | oes o'f I his lo'ne | voice 
ri'ng 

11 ■ Fol- | lowing the last I of the'se | he still | press'd o'n 


IV. Lines with Pause Taking the Place of Unstressed 
Syllable. 

12. Went by' I the po'or I — wre'tch | at a ge'n- | tie pa'ce. 
(Note pause in first half of third foot). 

13. And le't | wild thi'ngs | — de'al | with he'r | as they 
mi'ght. 

(Note pause in first half of third foot). 

V. Lines with Syncope (i.e. omission of a short vowel 
'between two consonants within a word). 

14. Who won- | d’ring a't | the stra'nge | sight he' I had 
ae'en. 

15. Of flu't- | t'ring ral- | ment a'nd | therea't I afea'rd. 
These lines may also be scanned as lines containing simple 

trisyllabic substitution ; but in present participles Morris seems 
to be following Chaucer and adopting syncope. 


N. B. In scanning the above lines, the modern theory has 
been followed of scanning lines as being either in rising 
rhythm (as in this poem) or in falling rhythm. We have not 
therefore admitted trochaic or dactylic substitution* since the 
iambic rhythm of eveiy line in the poem is unmistakable. 
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[These lines are found before Atalanta’s Race in the original 
poem]- 

Slayer of the winter, art thou here again ? 

O welcome, thou that bring* st the summer nigh ! 

The bitter wind makes not thy victory vain. 

Nor will we mock thee for thy faint blue sky. 

Welcome, O March ! whose kindly days and dry 
Make April ready for the throstle’s songi 
Thou first redresser of the winter’s wrong ! 

Yea, welcome March ! and though I die ere June, 

Yet for the hope of life I give thee praise. 

Striving to swell the burden of the tune 
That even now 1 hear thy brown birds raise. 

Unmindful of the past or coming days ; 

Who sing : ‘O joy ! a new year is begun : 

What happiness to look upon the sun !’ 

Ah, what begetteth all this storm of bliss 
But Death himself, who crying solemnly. 

E’en from the heart of sweet Forgetfulness, 

Bids us ‘Rejoice, lest pleasureless ye die. 

Within a little time must ye go by. 

Stretch forth your open hands, and while ye live 
Take all the gifts that Death and Life may give’. 

Behold once more within a quiet land 
The remnant of that once aspiring band. 
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With all hopes fallen away, but such as light 
The sons of men to that unfailing night, 

That death they needs must look on face to face* 
Time passed, and ever fell the days apace 
From off the new-strung chaplet of their life ; 

Yet though the time with no bright deeds was rife. 
Though no fulfilled desire now made them glad. 
They were not quite unhappy, rest they had. 

And with their hope their fear had passed away ; 
New things and strange they saw from day to day ; 
Honoured they were, and had no lack of things 
For which men crouch before the feet of kings. 
And, stripped of honour, yet may fail to have. 


Therefore their latter journey to the grave 
Was like those days of later autumn-tide. 

When he who in some town may chance to bide 
Opens the window for the balmy air. 

And seeing the golden hazy sky so fair. 

And from some city garden hearing still 
The wheeling rooks the air with music fill* 

Sweet hopeful music, thinketh. Is this spring. 
Surely the year can scarce be perishing ? 

But then he leaves the clamour of the town. 

And sees the withered scanty leaves fall down. 

The half-ploughed field, the flowerless garden-plot. 
The dark full stream by summer long forgot. 

The tangled hedges where, relaxed and dead. 

The twining plants their withered berries shed, 

And feels therewith the treachery of the son. 

And knows the pleasant time is well-nigh done* 
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In such St* Luke’s short summer lived these men, 
Nearing the goal of threescore years and ten ; 

The elders of the town their comrades were, 

And they to them were waxen now as dear 
As ancient men to ancient men can be ; 

Grave matters of belief and polity 
They spoke of oft* but not alone of these ; 

For in their times of idleness and ease 
They told of poets* vain imaginings. 

And memories vague of half-forgotten things* 

Not true nor false* but sweet to think upon* 

For nigh the time when first that land they won* 

Wh en new-born March made fresh the hopeful air. 
The wanderers sat within a chamber fair. 

Guests of that city’s rulers ; when the day 
Far from the sunny noon had fallen away ; 

The sky grew dark* and on the window-pane 
They heard the beating of the sudden rain* 

Then, all being satisfied with plenteous feast. 

There spoke an ancient man, the land's chief priest* 
Who said* ‘Dear guests* the year begins to-day. 

And fain are we, before it pass away. 

To hear some tales of that now altered world. 
Wherefrom our fathers in old time were hurled 
By the hard hands of fate and destiny. 

Nor would ye hear perchance unwillingly 
How we have dealt with stories of the 'and 
Wherein the tombs of our forefathers stand : 
Wherefore henceforth two solemn feasts shall be 
In every month, at which some history 
Shall crown our joyance ; and this day* indeed. 
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(8) A simple and lucid Bengali Paraphrase of each 
Stanza. 

While we have broken up the text into stanzas for the 
convenience of students when preparing lessons at home* we 
have also separately printed the whole poem in a continuous 
form for purposes of class work. A copious Introduction 
has been added, containing a brief study of Morris and his 
literary work, some remarks on The Earthly Paradise , from 
which this poem is taken, and an exhaustive Analysis of the 
poem. The metrical peculiarities have also been pointed 
out, and sample scansions given, A Glossary, a full set of 
Questions & Answers, and several Appendices, have been 
added to complete a book carefully designed for the use of 
students who will be called upon for the first time to tackle a 
long poem in English. 

The Publishers 


PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 

In bringing out a second edition of Jltalantas ace * we 
beg to thank those teachers who have welcomed the first 
edition and recommended it to students* Most of the 
numerous suggestions for the improvement of the book, 
which we received from them, have been, we are glad to 
acknowledge, approved by the Editors, who have adopted 
them in the second edition as far as considerations of space 
and the general plan of the series permitted. 


The Publishers 



PREFACE 


Our edition of Macaulay's Horatius and The Battle of Lake 
Regillus having received widespread and enthusiastic support 
from teachers all over the province, we have been encouraged 
to reproduce, in this edition of Morris's Atalantas Race , the 
main features of that book* These are :— 

(1) A Short Gist of each stanza placed immediately 

before the text, in order to enable the student to 
follow the story easily ; 

(2) A recast of the whole stanza in Prose Order, so 

that the construction of the sentences might be 
clearly understood ; 

(3) English and Bengali Synonyms and Meanings 

of all but the simplest words, sufficiently full 
even for the most backward student ; 

(4) Notes, explaining allusions and references, and 

giving paraphrases of difficult lines and, expres¬ 
sions ; 

(5) Grammatical Notes and Hints on Composition, 

based on the recommendations of the Report of 
the (British) Joint Committee on Grammatical 
Terminology and on the Concise and Pocket 
Oxford Dictionaries ; 

(6) Substance of each stanza in simple, short senten¬ 

ces ; 

(7) Explanation of each stanza in simple, short sen¬ 

tences that bring out the full meaning of every 
passage and every expression ; and 
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Synonyms & Meanings Therefore— for that reason * 
because he did not like any daughter of his to survive him 
c^U'Q wrc* sn i He— King 

Schoeneus. Bait —ordered, directed ; ^C*Ti i One — 

some one ; one of his servants ; ; $tfrt I 

Leave —abandon ; I Wild things —wild animals m r 

beasts of prey ; ^ I Beal with— behave 

towards ; 1 As they might— in any way that they 

liked ; I This being done- i.e. she 

being abandoned in the forest; ^11 TOT 

^t*l1 I Thought good —thought it good; chose as the 
result of a whim ; CTO ^faTffeT I Save her beauty —preserve 
the life of the beautiful girl ; ^5TTt* *f^T ; C^ft 

#fa?T *firal ^ wil CTOfl l In the 

worlds despite —in spite of the f contrary efforts of human beings m r 

fW* C5h I Folk — people ; I 

Delicate —pretty ; I White —fair ; I As she 

now is —although she now is. Bough —shaggy ; c*Tfa*f; *P{*fC*l i 

g \ who dug up roots from the 

ground in order to eat them (and so was dirty) ; 

wmfi; c* ^ w sire wiw 

*t*1 *1TOff* *1 CTOHt I Shapeless— 

who had just been born and had not yet been licked into* 
shape; o*f*|W ; TOtTO ; *t1 5tftH "nl 

WW* ** I C«£j-— young ones ; *tm ; TOS l /rtf— 
in the beginning ; immediately after she had been left in the forest; 

<sttoi ; vwn tot* toj nfrere ft* i zw 

wr—(compound form of) reared ; brought up, suckled ; *|T*W 

; <8RFTtR ^f%<5 I 

Notes, &c.:—156. Let wild...might — i.e. let wild beasts 

devour her, If they wanted to ; *RJ 
SVI *fic* I 
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ARGUMENT 

Atalanta, daughter of King Schoeneus, not willing to lose 
her virgin’s estate, made it a law to all suitors that they should 
*un a race with her in the public place, and if they failed to 
overcome her should die unrevenged ; and thus many brave men 
perished. At last came Milanion, the son of Amphidamas, who 
outrunning her with the help of Venus, gained the virgin and 
wedded her. 

For the;Tit!e and for the story of Atalanta see Introduction* 
Argument —summary of the story ; gist of the poem. 

f<m*l I ‘Schoeneus’ is pronounced Shee-nyoos . 

Lose her virgin's estate —cease to be a virgin ; i.e. marry ; 

nfirerw Mu i 

Virgin's estate —condition of being a virgin. ‘Estate’ is a longer 
form of ‘state’ and is here used in the archaic sense of ‘condition’ ; 
of. ‘the holy estate of matrimony’. It now means ‘landed property’. 

Made it a law to —laid it down as a condition binding on ; 
made it a compulsory rule for ; i 

Law — rule ; finR I Suitors — wooers, those young men who 
sought her hand in marriage I 

The public place —i.e. the Circus, or public race-course. It was 
{among the Romans) a flat, open space, round which temporary 
wooden platforms were erected for the spectators ; JTPrfll*! I 

Overcome— beat ; I Unrevenged— without any claim 

to have his death avenged ; Le. on the understanding that his 
relatives would not have any grievance against Atalanta’s family ; 
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Brave —because they accepted Atalanta's terms ; i 
Perished —died ; were beheaded, because they aspired to marry 
Atalanta but were defeated by her in the race ; 

Milanion —See Introduction. Amphidamas —son of Aleus, 
King of Arcadia. Outrunning her —running faster than her ; defeat¬ 
ing Atalanta in the race ; C<fh5Tt*1 | 

Help of Venus— Venus, the Goddess of Love, gave Milanion 
three golden apples and directed him to throw them before 
Atalanta when she was running. As Atalanta picked these up, 
Milanion gained on her and so won the race. Gained the virgin — 
obtained Atalanta as his bride ; I 

Wedded —married. 

Grammar y &c. :— Willing —agrees with ‘Atalanta’. Made it 
a law— ‘It’ is the formal object, introducing the real objects—the 

noun clauses (‘that.unrevenged’), which are in apposition to 

‘it’. Law— predicate noun. Race —cognate object. Should die — 
that they should die. Unrevenged —predicate adjective. 

VRprK 2—*rM Schceneus’^ Atalanta'^ 

$<$1 m i tfstre *rtc3rc, 

CT $9 fsRR I C*T fsBR <4$ C<t, CT C9* 

ffot* Rtfinii <Rt 

7ff$s5 49R CWFt$P5 5$W } qft OT^St$5l RfejR 

9f*C5 Jfl 'SW $15JC9 $$W 'S CH «r9 

'srttl? c*t*m srl i 

pan «rwn rcjr 5 *rt$^t *rt$ra Tt$n ft®- 

fw i c*tCT nRfl Amphidamas’^ «ja} 

Milanion RtPH I Venus’^ f^i> *Tt$5l fef*l 




STANZA I 


3 


^nrlftw *'=l I C*lt 

<Sft« <STffW fat* | 


I 

[Having had no luck till noon , Milanion calls back his hounds 
from the hunt and withdraws into a valley ]. 

Through thick Arcadian woods a hunter went. 
Following the beasts up, on a fresh spring day : 

But since his horn-tipped bow, but seldom bent, 

Now at the noontide nought had happed to slay. 
Within a vale he called his hounds away, 5 

Hearkening the echoes of his lone voice cling 
About the cliffs and through the beech-trees ring. 

Prose Order :—On a fresh spring day a hunter, following 
up the beasts, went through thick Arcadian woods ; but since 
his horn-tipped bow, bent but seldom, had, now at the noontide, 
happed to slay nought, he, hearkening the echoes of his lone 
voice cling about the cliffs and ring through the beech trees, called 
his hounds away within a vale. * 

Synonyms & Meanings Fresh— refreshing, cool and 
dear ; i Spring day —day in spring, 

Folloiving up —steadily pursuing ; 

i Beasts —animals he was hunting. Went —passed. Thick— 
dense ; I Arcadian woods —forests in Arcadia, Greece. 

Since —because. Horn-tipped— having horn ^caps at its tips, i.e. two 
ends ; ftwi 1% :Tfa firm 5t*11 

Sent —which had been bent, i.e. curved more closely in order to 
shoot from; siPr®, f fipits C5&t* W1 GftWU *?*lf*i| I 

But— only. Seldom —rarely. At the noontide—when it was already 
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midday. Happed\ —happened, chanced ; 

i Slay —kill. Nought —nothing, no animal. Hearkening 
—while listening to ; fafl sfare '©F^Cv I Lone— lonely, solitary ; 
ftqn I Cling— linger, hang ; JRilWIW ■nfipn l 

About —on all sides of. Cliffs— steep rocks. Ring —resound, 
produce clear sounds ; aifiwfSnB *?CI 
Hounds —hunting dogs. Away —from the woods. Within —inside. 
Vale —valley. 


Notes, &c. :— i. Arcadian —in Arcadia, a mountainous district 
in the centre of Peloponnesus, the southern part of Greece. 
[‘Arcadia’ also means an ideal region of rural happiness], A 
hunter —Milanion, the hero^oTlHis - poemT 

2 . Beasts —Boars or deer are meant. Up —steadily, for a 

long time ; ^43^5, i Fresh —A ‘fresh day’ is a day on 

which a ‘fresh’ (i.e. cool, invigorating) breeze is blowing. Spring 
—The month was April; see /. 18 . 

3 . Bow —i.e. arrow shot from bow. ‘Bow’ is personified, i.e. 
treated as if it was a living person. But seldom bent —which he 
had few occasions to bend. Milanion had, during his hunt, rarely 

| seen any animal at close quarters ; so it had not been necessary for 
\ him to bend his bow in order to shoot. 


4 . Now —at the moment of which the poet is speaking. At 
the noontide —although it was as late as midday (and he had started 
out to hunt in the morning). ‘Noontide’ means ‘noontime’, i.e. 
noon ; l Cf. ‘Christmastiae. Nought (or ‘naught’)— 

(poetical for) nothing. Happed —(archaic form of) happened. 

" 5 “ " Called away —i.e. from the hunt. He did not want to hunt 
any longer that day. 

6 . Hearkening —used transitively by poetic licence. Connected 
with ‘hark’. In prose, we must say ‘hearken to*. Lone voice —The 
hunter was alone m the woods when he called to his hounds to 
comq, away ; so his cry y was a solitary cry. 
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7 . Beech-trees —The beech is a forest tree with smooth bark 
and glossy leaves. It bears a kind of fruit (called ‘mast 9 ) that is 
used as food for swine. 

Grammar, &c. : — Spring —noun used as epithet adjective. 

Bent —past participle passive from ‘bend*. 

To slay —noun equivalent ; object of ‘happed*, which is a tran¬ 
sitive verb. ‘Nought* is object of ‘slay*. 

Clingy ring —infinitives, with ‘to* understood. Accusatives with 
the infinitive ; objects of ‘hearkening*. 

Substance :—One day in spring, Milanion went to hunt in the 
dense forests of Arcadia. He chased the animals for a long time ; 
but even when it was noon, he had not been able to kill any of them. 
So calling his hounds back, he entered a valley. Here he heard 
his voice echoing on the cliffs and among the trees. 

N. B. The season is spring. The month is April. The day is 
a fresh one. The hour is noon. The scene is a dense forest in 
Arcadia. Who are present ? A hunter and his hounds. 

ExpL : —It was a cool and bracing day in spring. Milanion 
went out hunting in the morning. For a long time he kept on 
pursuing the animals through the dense forests of Arcadia. But it 
was now noon, and he had not been able to kill any animal : 
in fact, he had few occasions for even bending his bow in order to 
shoot arrows, because he had rarely found game within range. 
So he decided to leave off for the day; and, calling his hounds back 
from the chase, he turned away from the voods and entered a 
valley. / Here, as he called to his dogs, he heard the echoes of hiJf 
solitary voice still lingering on the hilltops and ringing amongl 
the beech trees .j 
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*ffwfa fa, Arcadia1 
flfa? awa fesa %1 <an fnotff atlreflcnn i flatcaa nar, 
f%fl '»Raa® aw afaal oioja ftsca Ff n atfe n n i 'Stata 
a*rea 'ntm-sIfSre f«iwa Ft^fl ntntn fin i fan atntatfl 
fnata ni nt'sala, cn «jof& $t*tca t? oaatal cmaallre Baffin i 
nta, Gists sire fnottsa nsrtcn fofsats, <4| $*p csni Mm 
fall <«afi> «fi« ntfare *rcan ntl i ntl, nanota an fnata 
sfl® atata tssi ofaai fsfl Usta flotft ffaefnca \5tfaal 
ftatlcna i cnattn ana atsa ca* fin mi ofl, $trta <fia»ta-l 
aina 5ta ntcna at'?! ntsteafna nfta ntfnal, 'nta atna fana beech 
ntoefna aw #tf*W #tf*ial eifnasfla sire ntfln i ftntff fnfafe- 
acn cnl atfeaafnafn afire afire ntst^afna acara <sa wt 
OtPi f^aafnre <aaat afaal nlcna i 

II 

\Milanion stands listening to various sounds in the forest . 
Jits panting dogs have returned to kim\ 

But when they ended, still awhile he stood, 

And but the sweet familiar thxjjsh could hear, 

And all the day-long noises of the wood, 10 

And o’er the dry leaves of the vanished year 
His hounds' feet pattering as they drew anear, 

\And heavy breathing from their heads low hung, 

___ • ** **'-*,» e» 

To see the mighty cornel bow unstrung.") 

Prose Order :—But when they ended, he stood still awhile, 
and cotdd hear but the sweet familiar thrush, and all the day- 
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long noises of the wood , and his hounds * feet pattering over the 
•dry leaves of the vanished year as they drew anear, and heavy 
breathing from their heads hung low to see the mighty cornel bow 
unstrung. 

Synonyms & Meanings :— They?— i.e. the echoes. Ended — 
ceased, died away. Still —motionless ; fir*, fsrw i [‘Still* may 
mean ‘even then*, I ] Awhile —a while, for a short time ; WIT 
WW i But —only. The sweet familiar thrush —i.e. the 
sweet and well-known song of the thrush. Day-long— lasting for 
the whole day ; I Noises of— usually heard in. Wood — 

forest. Hit hounds' feet —i.e. the feet of his hounds. Pattering— 
making a series of low and rapid noises, as they ran with short 
quick steps ; fwfif *|?CWW i Of —which had fallen 

during. Vanished —passed away, ended ; * 1^5 < They— the 

hounds. Anear —near. Heavy —deep, and so audible ; i 
Hung-which were hung. Low —down. To see —because they saw. 
Mighty —massive, huge. Cornel bow —bow made of the wood of 
the cornelian cherry ; cornelian cherry \ Unstrung— 

having its string loosened ; $*l, fi|*n WWfl 

*?*tff*l i 

Notes, &c. :—8 . But —although he liad made up his mind to 
leave the woods. When they ended —when he could no longer 
hear the echoes of his voice. 


9. Sweet familiar thrush —It is the song of the thrush that 
is ‘sweet* (i.e. pleasant to hear) and ‘familiar* (i.e. well-known)—not 
the thrush itself ; transferred epithet. The ‘thrush* is a small, 
plainly-coloured song bird ; its song is very sweet’ andTS^con- 

siderable range. Its song is ‘familiar*, because it is heard every- 

<■ 

where, it being in the habit of frequenting plantations and seeking 
its food in gardens. 

10. Noises of the 7 vood —as contrasted with the song of the 
thrush, which is heard even in towns and villages. These ‘noises’ 
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are the rustling of leaves, the babbling of brooks, the chirping of 

insects, &c. 


ii. Vanished year —the year that had just gone by. The 
Roman year originally began in March (which explains the narnefr 
SSpiernbeF lor v<STh^ mbhW^ r October or ‘eighth month’, &c.). 


The Elder who tells this tale of Atalanta’s Race follows the 
Roman Calendar ; c* *ic* ^ i 

12. Pattering —To ‘patter’ is to ‘make a noise like that of 
quick, short steps’. It is the frequentative form from ‘pat’, to 
strike gently. A near —(archaic for) near. 


* •* - »/*.■«>■ *■ * 


13. Heavy breathing— because the dogs were out of breath. 
Heads — strictly , mouths and nostrils. Law hung —hung down in 
shame, for they had not been able to seize any of the beasts. 

14. See . unstrung— Since Milanion had loosened the string 

of his bow, the dogs understood that he was not going to hunt 
any longer that day. Cornel —i.e. cornelian cherry, a tree that 
yields a very hard and tough wood, which is much “used in making 
mathematical instruments! ^'XJnsfrung —When a bow is not to be 


used, its string is relaxed or loosened ; and such a bow is an> 
‘unstrung’ bow. 


Grammar, &c. :— Still —predicate adj. It is an adverb if it 
means, ‘even then’, ‘nevertheless’. 

Awhile— adverb. The objects of ‘hear* are ‘thrush’, ‘noises’, 
‘feet’, and ‘breathing’. But —adverb. 

Day-long —compound adj. Cf. ‘sidelong’. Hounds *—genitive 
plural. 

As . a near —adverb clause of time. 

To see —adverb equivalent, stating a reason ; qualifies ‘hung’. 
Unstrung —predicate adj. agreeing with ‘bow’; participle from the 
verb ‘unstring’. 

Substance When the echoes of his voice died away, the 
hunter paused for a little while. He stood listening to the song 
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of the thrush, to the noises heard in a wood during the day, to the 
crackling sound made by his hounds as they hurried towards him 
over the dry leaves, and to their panting. When the dogs saw that 
he had loosened the string of his bow of cornelian cherry and did 
not intend to continue the hunt, they hung down their heads, as 
if in shame. 

Expl. : —But Milanion did not leave the woods at once. When*, 
the echoes of his voice died away, he stood motionless for a while, 
listening to various sounds. He heard the melodious and well- 
known song of the thrush. He also heard other noises such as 
are usual in a forest throughout the day. In answer to his 
call, his hounds hurried towards him over the dry leaves lying 
about on the ground—leaves that had fallen from the trees in the 
autumn of the preceding year. As they came with short, swift 
steps, he heard the crackling noise that they made when 
trampling on those leaves. When they were at his side, he heard, 
them panting heavily. They hung down their heads in shame as 
it were, when they saw that he had, on account of their failure 
to seize any animal, loosened the string of his massive bow of 
cornelian cherry, thus showing clearly that he was not going to 
continue the hunt that day. 

s—fas are? «rrfai cto i to 

fafTO fTOfft I thrush 

ccti TOt? fa i «rt? < 5 t$i 

TO faq | Jpi jjtutfa «(fal <3 uto >nr 
«ltCT, fair nfas I TO *ftf- 

'Qfq ct to *tfa? ?tf*f ^rfroi *tfatfai> fartff stsfa 

fai sfpisjta w «wor» *rtw ntfai *tfa? to » 
c*t to i TOi, fast? 'swtti to to "atfacro 
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#ral foft cornel 4tTt'G %i1 

fwffesR i sref®r <5t*1 «f<M1 ?N1 ^51 

^t«rhi '■rtftii i srtfoc® Pacini i ffwn 

•C*fc TtOTI "Hr« ntl^R I 

III 

[Strangefancies come to Milanion and darken his face . A vague 
but pleasant desire takes hold of him . He walks on slowly ]. 

Then smiling did he turn to leave the place, 15 
But with his first step some new fleeting thought 
A shadow cast across his sun-burnt face ; 

I think the gpld^ net that April brought 
From some warm world his wayering so ul had caught; 
For, sunk in vague sweet longing, did he go 20 
Betwixt the trees with doubtful steps and slow.. 

Prose Order :—Then he, smiling, did turn to leave the 
place ; but, with his first step, some new [and] fleeting thought 
• cast a shadow across his sun-burnt face ; I think [ that] the golden 
net that April brought frorh some warm world had caught his 
wavering soul ; for he, sunk in vague sweet longing, did go with 
■ doubtful and slow steps betwixt the trees. 

Synonyms & Meanings : — Then —after standing still for a 
while. Did turn —took a new direction ; 

fafilCSTt? i To —in order to. Leave —go away from. 
With— as soon as he took. New— fresh ; | Fleeting 

—transitory, passing away rapidly ; ^ftfl i Thought 

—idea. Cast a shadow across —shaded, darkened; $T 3 T$ 8 >H 

i # Sun-burnt— tanned by exposure to the 
-.sun ; I ■. /—i.e, the narrator of the story. Golden 
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n et—i t. the magic,. cbarjM golden sunlight ; 

<&8Rlfaf^ <2p®1? I Warm world —part of the world * 
where the climate is warm. Caught— snared, entangled, cast its 

1 spell upon ; vi *f?rai *farTfie«T I Waver - 

**»£•■—undecided, hesitant; ^STTf* l Sunk m~absojrJ^<i^ in, 

havingTKs whole attention engrossed by ; ^Itf, i Vague — 

indistinct, not clearly understood; *T*ll i Sweet —agreeable, 

•delightful ; *rr«WJY«re i Longing— yearning, strong wish ; 

I Did go —went. Doubtful —uncertain, hesitating; 

I Betwixt —through the midst of ; fim i 

Notes, &c. :— 15. Did turn— (compound form of) turned; a 

common usage in poetry. 

16. With...—step —as soon as he had advanced only one step. 
‘With* means ‘simultaneously with’. New —which had not occured 
to him before. Fleeting —passing, which was not to linger long in 
his mind, ’JFWrift 1 

17. Cast a shadow across —caused a gloomy expression to 
settle on. As this new thought crossed hi s mind, his face became 
darker. Morris means that Milanion felt the call of spring, of 
youth, of love ; and so he was disturbed at heart and did not know 
what to do or where to go. Cf. Tennyson :—‘In the Spring a 
young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love* (Locksley Hall). 
.Sun-burnt —because Milanion was in the habit of hunting in the sun. 

18. Golden net —(literally) a net the fabric of which is of gold « 
<(instead of thread); (metaphorically) the attractions of the golden \ 

sunlight in early spring. April— personified. 

*■».!* V 

19. Some —some unknown. Warm world —tropical region ; 

1 At the spring equinox (March 20) the sun crosses the 

equator, and at the summer solstice (June 21) it is farthest from the 
equator on the northern side. So in April it would be moving 
northwards from the equator. Wavering soul—undecided frame of 
mind ; rambling fancies. See on /. 17 above ; sr i Caught 
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—Just as the feet of animals are: caught in nets that are: 
spread for them, so the rambling fancies of Milanion were fascinated 
by the bright sunlight; i.e. he felt attracted towards the fields 
over which the sun shone brightly. 

20. Sunk in —(literally) immersed in \ (metaphorically) absorb¬ 
ed in. Vague —He did not exactly know what it was that 
his soul longed for. Sweet —But his longing was one that gave 
him pleasure—even as a mere longing, and without being 
satisfied. 

21. With doubtful . %low —walking slowly and with no definite 

aim. Doubtful —There was no particular place to which he wanted, 
to go, and there was no particular way by which he meant to go. 
Slow —because his thoughts were of something other than his- 
journey. 

Grammar 9 &c. :— To leave —adverb equivalent, stating a. 

purpose. Some— indefinite adjective. (That) the golden net . 

caught —noun clause, object of ‘think 1 . That April . world — 

adjective clause, qualifying ‘net*. Sunk —past participle passive 
from ‘sink 1 , agreeing with ‘he*. As an adjective, the form is 
‘sunken*. ‘His eyes have sunk 1 , but ‘ sunken eyes*. Sink, sank 
(rarely sunk), sunk . 

Substance :—With a smile Milanion turned away from the 
valley. But a new thought occured to him and darkened his 
face. The spring sunlight brought a strange desire to his soul. 
Though he did not clearly understand what this desire was, he 
nevertheless derived a pleasure from it. With his mind deep in* 
thought, he moved on slowly and hesitatingly through the trees. 

Expl. Milanion was not disappointed because he had had no 
luck in the hunt that morning. In fact, he was smiling to himself, 
when, on the 5 return of his hounds, he prepared to leave the 
valley. . But no sooner had he turned round and taken his first 
step away from the place than a fresh idea struck Jiim. It is true 
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that it quickly passed out of his mind, but it left its traces behind : 
it darkened the face of Milanion, a face that had already been 
tanned in the course of frequent hunting expeditions in the sun. 
It is not easy to say why Milanion was so obviously moved ; but 
it was, I think, due to the influence of the season. He was at 
the moment uncertain what he should do ; and so it was that the 
freshness of spring, the golden April sunlight reminding him of 
tropical climates, cast a spell on him. This was clear from his 
behaviour ; for, instead of walking off briskly, he seemed to be 
absent-minded. Some pleasant craving had laid hold of his 
’thoughts ; although he did not clearly understand what this craving 
was, he was wholly absorbed in it. And the result was that he 
walked on through the midst of the trees at a slow pace and 
without any definite object in view. 

s—fi*ta faci atf afaai $tsta s;a *a att ; to 

<?it Tfa alas fafaata aaa 3 t$ta atfat 

<2t«|sr 11 ctfirst aca <*iaa>i =$^a fcsi oral fai 1 0 1 
'sta \saat can acfc, foi ^ststa afwai f^i c^rn =n t 
cafag cafes fiana a*faai $tsta ^caa nt«ffa^ a*f <® afna s$at^ 
fin 1 eat cafs-ftaf a^ratfas ^na $t?ta ^ asa fF9l 
5taW$ ^faai ^*tcn 'nta's afna aifan 1 afeata anaa ani 
a*w a* ; 'srfsita aw sa, aaai ai^a statcat ^aii af&atfsn 1 
Stata aa ^ 5 «r facia firota ai atala < 4 ^ 'nfapfc fsn1 
*n<a<’^rafasrtn cwfaai $t*ta cata atrefsn caa April reta ^a* 
'fasti &us ast^l <ntfaatffn 1 cat n<ntn cir <aaf «f®tca 
’Stata cn^ Rfia aaca* 's ai affaal c*rfnn 1 $t$ta nte*fr 

oral cin; ala 4 !, fsfa vs ai tfnai, ’®maaf 5 tca 
ifnc^fscna 1 <aan>l aja ^rtait^ta $t*ta najta *raa ®faai 
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i <stfi IS* f*t»ra «i?i v5t*i *fari m sjwra,. 

stctcs^ fofa *w ; <sfi it ! $Mn *c»i f%ft «it5'®f®ni 

%1 'StR HfWM 5fa?5 srff’t^R I 

IV 

[After a long walk Milanion came out of the forest . Grassy 
fields and ploughed comland lay before him . Across them , in the ■ 
distance , he saw the town of King Schoemus flashing in the sunlight]. 

Yet howsoever slow he went, at last 
The trees grew sparser, and the wood was done ; 
Whereon one farewell, backward look he cast, 

Then, turning round to see what place was won. 25 
With shaded eyes looked underneath the sun, 

And o’er green meads and new-turned furrows brown 
Beheld the gleaming of King Schceneus’ town. 

Prose Order Vet, howsoever slow he went, the trees 
at last grew sparser, and the wood was done ; whereon he cast 
one farewell, backward look, and then he, turning round to see 
what place was won, looked underneath the sun with shaded 
eyes, and beheld the gleaming of King Schoeneus , town over green 
meads and new-turned brown furrows. 

Synonyms & Meanings :— Slow —slowly. At last —after a 
Jong time ; I Grew —gradually became, were found 

to be ; C*f»T I Sparser —less dense ; not so close together 

as before ; i Wood —forest. Was done —had been, 

completely traveled, came to an end ; here I 

Whereon-rdiitei which. One —a single. What place was won 
—where he had arrived; C* 1 WTC pftfiEIfCtsH Underneath 
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the sun —i.e. at objects over which the sun was shining brightly ; 

*T?T* f® 1 Shaded eyes 

—eyes protected from the glare of the sun by his hands 
*Ttss* ^Tf^nn » Beheld— saw. Gleaming 

—sparkle, glitter; fife, < 351 , 1 King Schoemus' town 

—i.e. the town of King Schoeneus. O’er —over, across ; fWI l 
Meads —grassy fields ; 0^3 Wl I New-turned —recently ploughed ; 
3JW STT^sr crs*] 1 Furrows — narrow trenches on a field made by 
the plough \ *llsrc»Rr 1 

Notes, &c. : —22. Yet —in spite of his slow pace. Howsoever—- 
(an emphatic form of) however ; to what extent soever. The 
idea is : even though he walked at the slowest rate ; CW 1 
At last —after a long walk. 

23. Greiv sparser —were more and more scattered. The out¬ 
skirts of the forest were not so densely wooded as its interior. 
Was done— had been traversed to its end; cf. ‘he did a. mile in. 
ten minutes’. 

24. Whereon —(poetical for) on which. The meaning may be 
‘after which’, ‘whereupon’, i.e. when he had come to the end of 
the wood (‘which’ standing for ‘which event’) ; or ‘whereon may 
refer to ‘wood’ (or even to both ‘trees’ and ‘wood’). Farewell — 
because he was not to return, to it again. larewell look —fart* ljfr 1 

25. Was won —had been reached ; ‘win’ here means ‘make 
one’s way to’ (C.O.D). Cf. ‘he won the summit of the hill’. 

26. Shaded eyes —eyes over which he put his hands in order 
to shut out the glare of the sun. When the sun falls directly on- 
one’s eyes, one puts one’s hands over them in order to be 
able to see clearly in the blinding glare. Underneath the sun — 
i.e. with his eyes levelled straight in front (and not upwards to the 
sun). 

27. Green —i.e. with grass or corn. Meads— (poetical for) 
meadows; strictly , grassy fields, but often applied to fields in- 
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general \ \ here C^ 3 f i New-tumed— i.e. newly 

dug up, recently ploughed ; sjjW i Brown— This is the colour 
of the soil ; WtN I 

28. Beheld —(poetical for) saw. Gleaming —To ‘gleam* is to 
‘shine with subdued or interrupted brightness* (C.O.D.). Milanion 
saw in the distance the town flashing in the sun. King Schxneuf 
town —i.e. Schcenus, a town in Central Arcadia, near Methydrium 
and north of Megalopolis. 

Grammar, &c. : — Howsoever —generalizing relative adverb, 
used absolutely (i.e. without any antecedent, expressed or under¬ 
stood). It here introduces an adverb clause of concession. 

Slow —adverb. Went —past subjunctive (concessive). Last — 

noun. 

Sparser —predicate adjective, agreeing with ‘trees* ; comparative 
from ‘sparse*. 

Farewell— noun used as epithet-adjective. 

Turning —agrees with ‘he* understood. What . won —noun 

clause, dependent question ; object of ‘see*. ‘What* is an interro¬ 
gative adjective. 

Gleaming —verb-noun ; gerund. Schoeneus *—genitive singular ; 
in modern prose it would be ‘SchoeneusY. 

Substance :—Though Milanion walked very slowly, the 
forest gradually thinned away after a £ime, and he stood facing 
open fields. lie glanced back at the forest for the last time and 
then tried to find out where he was. Shading his eyes with his 
hands and looking across the sunlit green meadows and the brown 
«cornland, he saw the glitter of the town of Schoenus. 

Exp). : — Milanion, it is true, was walking very slowly. But 
no forest is endlessly long ; and when Milanion had walked for 
some considerable time, he found that the trees were more and more 
-scattered and that he had reached the end of the forest. On 
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coming out of the forest, he glanced back at it only once, as if 
he would never return there and wanted to bid good-bye to it. 
Then he turned round in order to find out, by a survey of his 
surroundings, where he had come. The sun's glare was too strong 
for his eyes. So he shaded them with his hands and looked 
straight in front, across a tract of country on which the sun shone 
brightly. Fields green with grass and cornland where the brown 
soil had been recently dug up by the plough stretched out before 
him. Beyond them, however, he discerned a bright object spark¬ 
ling in the sun : it was Schoenus, the town of which King Schoeneus 
was the ruler. 

■«rf% fan ^ 

atsas eft 'srttf i sfaw's 

fafa cafaew aRRf %fa <pfa ot«ii 

« faft apni eft eftfsatc^ i aw* '®rtfaai 

faft fafall 5tfa*R,—C*R & ^ artraara 

^faai %5>ta faffs i ®fats ns erfafo ^rtfaal c’ftfastcf^, 
sW ^faftta ss fafa utfafats' siftsi ctfaeR i SWa 
cat® slrefan Rl i st’t fafat atre catarc* ’sfaal 

s^faaei 'ffaacsa fac* etfaal cafaCTu,— 

*rtf$ *ft«r jjs ess; c*wa carats cartat'S jpa c?«5ts 

irtweni ^tes? stftft aw a ^fa cw«ri stBwfa®; i ca aa 
'srta'S rca vaasfB sfa sfajfaaw fe«s*r. stat-s fafa cffaic® 

I §fl ^SsfB »Wa» Schoeneus $«|fata Sfal I 
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V 

[Milanion turned towards King Schoeneus’s town. In the fields 
through which he passed people were busy working in the cornland 
and the vineyards ]. 

So thitherward he turned, and on each side 
The folk were busy on the teeming land, 30' 

And man and maid from the brown furrows cried. 

Or midst the newly-blossomed vines did stand, 

' And as the rustic weapon pressed the hand 
Thought of the nodding of the well-filled ear. 

Or how the knife the heavy bunch should shear. 3> 

Prose Order :—So he turned thitherward, and the folk were 
busy on the teeming land on each side, or did stand midst the 
newly-blossomed vines, and, as the rustic weapon pressed the 

hand, thought.ear, or (of) how the knife should shear the heavy 

bunch. 

Synonyms & Meanings : — Thitherward —towards that town ; 

fare l Folk —people ; here, peasants ; retted ; I 

Busy —working ; ^tctj W I Teeming—filled, with grain and fruit; 

TOT * "fra § 311 Midst —in the midst of. Newly-blossomed 
—which had recently put forth flowers ; ^8*1 

fj*! l Rustic weapon —farmer’s tool; fCTOf 

TO l Pressed —urged. Nodding —bending down (from the 
perpendicular position); * 1 ^ 1 , C>rf«f 1 =t 1 «rtfaT (1 C$f®TC 1 *l $11 

Well-filled— heavy-laden ; ; Junes, 1 Ear— 

spike of' com ; ( ft*, c*ft^«l "fra* ) i Bunch— cluster 

(of grapes) ) «TC»I 1 l Shear-rcxX ; *t6l I 
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Notes, &c. s— 29. £0— because he saw in the distance the 
town of King Schoeneus. Thitherward— an archaic word meaning 
‘towards thither’, i.e. in that direction. Thither’ itself has the 
same meaning ; cf. ‘hence* and ‘from hence*. Each side —i.e. ofi 
the path along which he was going. ‘Each* is poetical for ‘either*. 

30. Folk —a word that ‘has passed out of the language of 
the ordinary educated person, so far as he talks unaffectedly’ 
(H. W. Fowler). Here, it refers to the people at work in the fields. 
Teeming— showing an abundance of Crops and fruits \ highly fertile. 
To ‘teem* is to ‘be filled to overflowing*. 

31. Man and maid —the peasants, men and unmarried girls. 
Brown furrows —See last stanza. Cried —shouted to one another.. 

32. Midst —now archaic as a preposition. Newly-blossomed — 
Vines blossom in March-April and ripen in July-August, jDid 
stand —were standing. 

33. Rustic weapon —agricultural implement. Some were 
working in the ploughed fields, and others in the vineyards ; the 
former had brought hoes, while the latter had brought scissors. 
See Stanza XXXII. Pressed the hand —a somewhat awkward expres¬ 
sion for ‘was held tightly in the hand*; it means either (r) urged the 
hand to work vigorously ; or (2) reminded them, through their 
sense of touch, of its presence in their hands. [But for the 
rhythm of the line, one would be tempted to construe ‘a&«4be 
hand pressed the rustic weapon’]. 

34 . Thought ofi 6 rc, —i.e. those working in the fields, thought 
of the harvesting season when the corn will be ripe. Well-filled 
ear —spikes containing a very full growth ofjjrain. 

35. Those working in the; vineyards thought of the time whenr . 

the grapes will ripen and be ready for gathering. Heavy —because 
containing a large number of ripe grapes. Shear— generally used 

of cutting with scissors or shears. 
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Grammar, &c. :— Folk —collective noun ; here, plural, because 
the farmers were working in scattered groups. Teeming-— verb 
adjective (present participle active). Midst —preposition. As the 
rustic...hand— adverb clause of time qualifying 'thought*. Nodding 
—verb noun (gerund,). How...shear —noun clause fdependent 
question), object of 'of*. 'How* is an interrogative adverb. 'Man* 
and ‘maid* are subjects of the verbs ‘cried*, ‘did stand*, ‘pressed*, 
and ‘thought*. The tank teems with fish. The adjective from 
‘maid* is ‘maidish*. He is as ignorant as a rustic (n); rusticate (v). 

Substance Milanion proceeded towards the town he saw 
in the distance. The farmers, men and young girls, were at work 
in the fields. Some were shouting from the ploughed cornland ; 
others were standing in the vineyards. As they worked with the 
implements they had in their hands, their thoughts were of the 
rich harvest and the abundant grapes they would have after a 
few months. 


Expl. : —Feeling attracted towards the town of King Schoeneus, 
Milanion began to walk in that direction. <£is path lay through 
an extremely fertile tract of country. On either side of it he 
saw farmers, men as well as young girls, busy at work. Some 
were shouting to one another from fields where the plough had 
turned up the brown earth. Others stood in the midst of planta¬ 
tions where the vines had just flowered. The farmers had 
brought with them the implements they needed. As they handled 
these, they were reminded of the other instruments, the sickle 
and the knife, that they would require afterwards. In the 
midst of their labours, they thought of the pleasant time when 
the corn-spikes would bend down with the weight of the grain 
or when thick clusters of ripe grapes would be ready for being 
gathered.) 
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S—33C33 1JC9 $T*t3 33 wfafe ?«3t»f$f3 C*fc 
ftt3$ 5f*Tff5 ertfaWR I C3 3tC33 33J f*3l 3t^5f?E®!3, <53t3Ff* 
'ffa TOl 'S 3tf3 ’Iff f$*T I 5f*|TO sfaffg ^®3 3tt3^ crouTO^ 

to to* TO^iprtftfaK* ciff^ic® *rfe»H i sworn 3C3i cto 

cto ’ltd, c33tc3 sit«rc*ra 3tisr 3t?tf3 «?ft cwfara 3ts3i 3i$refroi 
C3^tc3, 4 fcrfc* *stfrol *31 *%$f|3 } wt3t3, cto cto 

31 ^lqpk'K'5, C33tt3 Wt^3-5rtf'®^IP5 JJ33 f»J ffifatfrot 
3W 3tt3i tt*t$3tf|®i i ^t$tf3c33 3*c»ni^ ^t33 ^t*w *trtni 
§3C3t% 33 3P? fpi I C3* 33 ®I$31 *1% *f33t3 >133 3=3*1 3tf*3t3 
fWC33 *31 'S 3533 « ffa fi|f f% C3 33 33 3I33t3 *f3TO 3$C3 

<5tft3 TOW* TWftcTO 3E3 3^TOf3»1 I '•ifefTO *tCTO <5tC3 333 
3T*1 •N'Sfq C3TO g$3l 3l^C3, 'S 333 TO3 C3t3rfc «tft ^tfCTO 
3CTtaf*I 3tf 3^C5 ff3 ffal TOfB3l 3l3t3 3$C3, $333^3 Wf3C3T3 *31 
^tftf3C33 3t3 ?$TOf|®l i 

VI 

[His surroundings were cheerful . Birds sang , flowers were in 
bloom y and cows lowed contentedly . The sun shone brightly , but 
not fiercely ]. 

Merry it was : about him sung the birds. 

The spring flowers bloomed along the firm dry road. 
The sleek-skinned mothers of the sharp-homed herds 
Now for the barefoot milking-maidens lowed ; 

While from the freshness of his blue abode, 40 
I'Glad his death-bearing arrows to forget, 

I The broad sun blazed, nor scattered plagues as yet. 

I ’TO**" 
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Prose Order :—It was merry: the birds sung about him ; 
the spring flowers bloomed...road ; the sleek-skinned...herds now 
lowed for the barefoot milking-maidens ; while the broad sun, 
.glad to forget his death-bearing arrows, blazed, nor as yet scattered 
leagues, from the freshness...abode. 


Synonyms & Meanings :— Merry —joyous, cheering ; *c*1**, 
i About — around. Sung — (archaic for) sang ; ** TO 

*tt* l Spring flowers —flowers of the spring season ; ? W- 

| Bloomed— were in full beauty ; 

C*Mj i Firm—h^rd ; TO, i Sleek- 

skinned —having sleek , i.e. smooth, skins ; 

*ti <m ***, coti « ft** i 
Mothers of the sharp-homed herds —i.e. cows. Mothers —dams ; 

I Sharp-horned —having pointed horns ; '^I’F ^t< 5 f 
I Herds —herds of oxen ; *i\*\ i Barefoot —who have 

their feet bare , i.e. without shoes ; *Sf 5 WI, *ITttr ^51 *1 l 

Milking-maidens —maidens who milk them : milkmaids ; C*l 5 si- 
*tfa% I Lowed for— lowed in order to 

draw the attention of; ^WrC*f i Freshness— clear bright¬ 
ness ; i Abode —dwelling-place ; ^1*1^1, *TW* i 

Forget —put out of mind, cease to be engaged with ; qtGSI, 

Uw *rf*1 | Death-bearing— which carry death with 

them, fatal; * 1 * 1 ^*, *t\*tfo* i Broad —open, clear, not shut out by 
cloud ormist; £T n* ; ^tC*, C** *1 \ Blazed 

—shone brilliantly; fa*«i I Nor scattered — 

and did not scatter , i.e. spread about; ^ f**K *1, 

* iTT? i Plagues —pestilent diseases : (hence by metaphor) 
scorching rays : l 

As yet —up to that time, at that early season ; C 5 *»f 

wm ffa sn i 
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Notes, &c. :— 36. It — the scenery in front of him ; 

38. Sleek —This word combines the senses of Smooth', 
'soft’, and ‘glossy’. The idea is that the cows were plump and 
healthy. Sharp-homed— This distinguishes oxen from sheep. 

39. Now —as the afternoon was quite advanced and it was 
milking time. 

40. While —at the same time that. The freshness of his blue 

abode —(poetical circumlocution for) his fresh, blue abode- 

i.e. the clear, blue sky ; farfre, ^ ^ Wf*l*r l 

,41. Glad to forget , &*£.-(In classical myths, Apollo is the 
sun-god ; and so the sun is often identified with him. There is 
here an allusion to Apollo’s victories over the dragons and serpents 
at Delphi and Delos, whom he killed with his deadly shafts. 
Those monsters are symbols of winter and darkness ; and thus 
Apollo became the god that brings back sunshine in spring. Here 
the poet’s meaning is : Apollo is glad that spring has come, since 
he need no longer be busy with his deadly arrows (with which 
he has already killed the demons of winter and darkness). His 
—The sun is personified and treated as a god. [Morris calls the 
month of March ‘slayer of the winter’. See Introduction , p. XX], 

42. Biased,,.as yet —As it was a clear day, the sun shone 
-brilliantly ; but as it was early spring (and summer was yet far 
off), its heat was not so intense as to be oppressive. Nor— and 
not (in imitation of the Latin tiec). Plagues —Apollo was the 
god who punished people by sending down plagues from heaven. 
This is explained by the fact that ‘the heat of the sun favoured 
the spread of plagues and that the sunstroke sometimes killed 
directly’. 

Grammar, &c. :— It — has here a vague meaning ‘things in 
general’. It does not refer to any previous noun. While— subordina¬ 
ting conjunction, introducing an adverb clause of time. agrees 
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with ‘sun 7 . To forget —adverb equivalent, stating a reason. Asses 
bray \ bulls bellow ; calves [bleat) cows low (or moo) ; lambs baa 

t •% ,*11 jut" ^ l * t \ 

(or bleat) ; wolves howl; dogs bark , &c. Abode (n); abide (v). Blaze 
(n and v) ; blazing (adj.). Plague (n and v) ; plaguy (adj.). A 
milkman is a man who sells milk \ but a milkmaid is a woman who 
milks cows. 

Substance : —It was a joyous scene. Birds were singing. 
Flowers grew beside the road. Happy-looking cows lowed for 
their milkmaids. And the sun, though clear and bright, had not 
as yet become so oppressive as to produce epidemic diseases. 

Expl. ~-Milanion found himself in the midst of a scene of 
mirth. On all sides he heard the song of the birds. The road 
along which he walked was hard and dry, so that he was not 
troubled by either dust or mud. The flowers that grew beside 
it were in the full beauty that spring alone is capable of lending 
them. Herds of oxen with pointed horns roamed about ; and 
their dams, the smooth-skinned cows, lowed in order to draw 
the attention of the barefooted milkmaids, who at that hour come 
to milk them. The sky above was a clear blue ; and from its 
cloudless expanse the sun-god, who had already killed the demons 
of winter and darkness with his deadly arrows, shed a brilliant 
light. But, as it was early spring, the rays of the sun were not 
so fiercely hot as to breed pestilential diseases on earth. 

%—foft wfacsR, 'srfe 31^5) i 

Fffs’Ttaf *rtfhri -nt=i n i ct *ic«t 

<st?l «»t 's irtott IrtetE* uii w i 

*rtc§ vm* «i^n 

ftqa $Ifon i (fwra *rMl f 5t®i, Vieira 

*rt«i 'sfw pftraflsi i cqsfl farnfai; 
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*pra *t*tf*»t 1 «’f**! c’tt’tf’rtft «(tf®i ’Hot , «rtf*jiii 

$«) srfetfwpf* $OTM Sltftefa WVXA ®tf¥c$fS*T I C>T 

c^t ^ ff®i cn^fag *n c^t snrc, f5**i « cs*n 

1 *rfaT»t«»t "'s ffsi, c>it 'stWcri 

W ?tff5 3 S$WK *1^511>3*l 5t%«ffC®FI I i««WS ^TOW (Apollo> 

•at ^f®T?l1 111® ‘fe*R «, 'Sl'S'fa ^itWfa’SFtff faS'fiPf ’•ft'Sfsre 
grots gsftre gtrecs Jfl 1 sflnra ftw cw^ 

$a ’sfoiroi fgro ’ttrs cw fgcw «t«» ?tc5f%®r m 1 


VII 

[He reached the town . The gates were open . Entering it , he 
found the streets almost deserted. But at last he met people who 
7 vere hurriedly proceeding somewhere ]. 

Through such fair things unto the gates he came. 
And found them open, as though peace were there ; 
Wherethrough, unquestioned of his race or name, 43- 
He entered, and along the streets gan fare, 

Which at the first of folk were well-nigh bare ; 

But pressing^on, and going more hastily, 

Men hurrying too he gan at last to see. 

Prose Order :—He came through such fair things unto the 
gates, and found...there ; wherethrough he, unquestioned...name, 
entered, and gan fare along the streets, which were at the first 
well-nigh bare of folk ; but, pressing...hastily, he at last gan to 
see hurrying men too. 
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Synonyms & Meanings s— Through —while passing through 
the midst of ; f?ff| Efara Efara I Fair filings --beautiful sights l 
’CT* i Unto —(archaic for) to. Gates— i.e. of the town 

•(of King Schoeneus) ; CWI*!, Schoeneusift sffiCW i 

Peace —absence of strife, the spirit* of friendliness to strangers ; 
■"ITfe l Wherethrough —(literary for) through which ; *WI ffal I 

Unquestioned 0/—without being asked to state ; *n 5 ?$ 1 , 

W vfavs l Face— tribe, family; 

l Gan fare— began to walk ; WtW 1 At the 

first —when he first started walking along them ; fefa C*\$ 
*fC*T <2f?ro sfac® 1 Folk— people, human beings ; sf'HR I 

Well-nigh —very nearly, almost ; <2fT3 I Bare —empty ; 1 

Pre ssing gw—hurryi ng fo rwards ; I More 

Jiastily —at a quicker pace ; 1 Hurrying —walking 

'fast ; 9 pR?Tft 1 Too —also ; 'Q 1 Gan —began. 


Notes, &c» 44. Open —wide open ; i.e. not guarded by 

sentinels ; 1 As though ... 

there —(short for) as they would be open if the spirit of peace were 
there. Since foreigners were freely allowed to enter the town, it was 
clear that its inhabitants were at peace with their neighbours. 

45. Unquestioned —not asked. Of —in regard to ; cf. ‘blind 
of an eye*. Race or name —Strangers were asked to say to what 
tribe they belonged and what their own names were. 

46. Gan fa re —This may mean either (i) did fare, i.e. 
walked \ or (2) bega n to fa re. Gan is the past tensegf an 
obsolete verb, gin ii% tg, tjegin. But it was also sometimes used as 
an auxiliary verb in order to form past tenses, like the modem 

- A< * an auxiliary, it generally took the infinitive without 
'‘to*; as a verb of full meaning, generally the infinitive with ‘to 1 , 
see /. 49 below. [‘Gan’ is not a contraction of ‘began* ; and 
so we have not printed the apostrophe before it, as in the 


«arly texts]. ‘way/W, 
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47. Milanion saw very few people in the streets. 

48. Too— just as he was hurrying. At last —after a time. 

Grammar, &c. :— Open —predicate adjective, agreeing with 
‘them*. As though.others —a concessive clause within a contracted 
■•comparative clause; ‘were* is concessive subjunctive. Wherethrough 
—relative adverb, introducing adjective clause; antecedent is 
‘them’. Which.^bare —adjective clause, qualifying ‘streets*. At 

the first —‘First* is a noun ; usually the phrase is ‘at first*. Bare 
adj.) ; he bared (v) his breast. 

Substance :—Milanion reached the gates of the town, which 
were open. No one inquired of him who he was. At first there 
were very few people in the streets through which Milanion 
walked. But later on he found many who were walking on in a 
hurry. 

Expl. : —Milanion*s path lay through such pleasant sights. 
Walking on, he arrived at last at the gates of King Schoeneus*s 
town. They were wide open, and all were at liberty to enter 
the town. This clearly indicated that the inhabitants were at 
peace with their neighbours. When he entered the town, he was 
not challanged : no one asked him to what tribe he belonged or 
what his name was. He walked on through the streets ; and he 
was at first surprised to find that the streets were almost deserted. 
But after a time, when he had begun to advance farther and had 
quickened his pace, he met other people who were, like him, 
also walking hurriedly. 

s'RTSTfaf s —suit fail 1 

sfaffs sfare stfmi fsi*& 'srffaai stcaR 1 

fiii ^s* ufortte, ct jitoi aim 

^flc® *rtcn 1 cffarii crfo c*r mtw ^1 
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f%f2j ^ sutoi C*S StStt* faastJfl ^f?PJ srl c? 

«rtf%* c*rto *m ?rfa f% i f%ft c*it smnra ^tawsfn 

fall EfaffS *[tf*fc»rc I «r«K 5f®TCtH *WI <?& *W8fa <2tt3 CWfall 

'St^ta ^Wr c^t^f i fas fafsp*! &fa*it* *ra, 
wapnufcn f%f^r cwfa?H ct 3>t?tatJis 'srato cartes ^ 

5f®lc'st^ I 


VIII 

[Milanion followed the others to an open space , where games 
of skill and strength were held . There were none in the centre of 
the open space, hut the galleries around were Crowded ]. 

Following the last of these, he still pressed on, 50 
Until an open space he came unto, 

Where wreaths of fame had oft been lost and won, 
Foil feats of strength folk there were won t to do. 

And now our hunter looked for something new, 
Because the whole wide space was Jaare, and stilled 55 
The high seats were, with eager people filled.^ 

Prose Order :—He, following the last of these (men), still 
pressed on, until he came unto an open space, where wreaths... 
won for folk were wont to do feats of strength there. And our 
hunter now looked for something new, because...bare, and (because) 
the high seats, filled with eager people, were stilled. 

Synonykns & Meanings '.—Following —walking behind; 

< Still —continuously ; gl I Open space 
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—the ‘public place* where games and races were held; gjB* 

^ 1 Came unto —reached; I 

Wreaths (pronounced reedhz) —chaplets, flowers or leaves shaped 
like a ring and worn on the head : ^rprj, *P»f ?1 «tcai affc* f"(OITC*8wl l 

tnri 1 •' ' * ■ ’* ' ' I- ; ( *1* V . - 

Of fame —which confer renown (on the wearers); 1 

Oft —(poetical for) often. Lost— i e. by the defeated competitors. 
Won —i.e. by the successful competitors. Feats of strength — 
cunning deeds showing remarkable bodily strength; "ife 5 - 

^ 1 There— in that open place ; Olt ^gp I 

Wont —accustomed ; 1 Our hunter —the hunter mentioned 

in the first stanza. Looked for —expected to see ; 

^>faVTfi&C2R 1 Something new — some novel sight; ‘^ 5 *? ^ 5*1 

tj» 1 Bare— empty of people ; Wi^l, I Stilled— 

hushed in perfect silence. High seats-- raised seats on the 

galleries ; l Eager— keenly expectant, impatient ; 

^fa l 

Notes, &c. :—50. Sill pressed on— continued to hurry on (as 
he had been doing ; /. 48) ; ^ l 

52. Wreaths of fame —The winners in these public contests 
were crowned with garlands of olive, pine, or bay. Lost and 
won— i.e. the winners got the wreaths, while the other competitors 
failed to do so. 

54. Something new —Why did Milanion expect to see something 
new, i.e. some unusual contest? Because (i) there were no 
competitors in the open space, which was ‘bare*; and (2) the 
crowded galleries were silently but eagerly expecting some thing 
to happen. 

Grammar, &c. \—Folloloing —agrees with ‘he*. Until ...unto — 
adverb clause of time. Where...won— adjective clause, qualifying 
‘space*. For —co-ordinating conjunction ; connects only sentences 
(not clauses, phrases, or single words). To do —adverb equivalent. 
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qualifying the predicative adjective, ‘wont*. Because...filled— two 
adverb clauses of reason. Filled —agrees with ‘seats*. Open— (adj.) r 
in the open (n) ; he opened the door (v). Wreath (n) ; wreathe (v). 
Wont (adj.) ; according to his wont (n) ; wonted (adj.). Still (adj.) 
waters run deep ; he is still (adv.) weak ; in the still (n) of 
the forest; he could not still (v) his passions. 

Substance :—Milanion followed behind these hurrying people. 
He came to the open space where public games and contests 
were held. But, though there were no competitors in the centre 
of the open space, the galleries were crowded and the spectators 
were in eager suspense. So he felt that some unusual contest 
was going to take place. 

ExpL :—Milanion saw a number of people hurrying on. He 
decided to find out where they were going. So he kept behind, 
the last person he saw, and walked on rapidly, as he had been 
doing. This brought him to the open space beyond the town where 
the citizens held their games and contests. It was the place where 
athletes usually gave an exhibition of their strength and performed 
remarkable feats. Many had won there the victor’s wreath and, 
thereby earned popular admiration ; many, too, had been defeated, 
and had to give up their hopes of winning fame. On reaching 
this open space, two facts struck Milanion as unusual. First,, 
there were no competitors in the centre of the open space ; and. 
secondly, the people who had in large numbers occupied the 
gallery-seats were quite silent and seemed to be anxiously waiting 
for something to happen. This led him to conclude that he was 
about to witness some novel sight. 

s*retssTt«f .—ct 35*5 *r<t wfcnn* 

c*t«rt* <5t*l st*? i 

aw ct f^f, Stefa a®. 
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Sjla %| sfara I <S&Sfta SfsiTO 5fs|P5 fefa «wfi» 

*tan5tft? '®rtf»i?i ^rf^s f^c*ia i $ Ttafito® a*taatf*mt*nr 

atom #?i-«if%CTlf?r®l ^srtft i *Mw1fltcaai arffaat* 

& Ttcat catorffac* fa* fa* ato«fr watts «af^ator atol *f®- 
artata a**to ^fas i cat Tfta atsata a^s cata* aifscatfasta *?f 
stai *aatar tavta attatcs j 'saa (artfft iflaffwcaa atfs 'asprfc*) 
atf^a *ra^ cafca *faal cat *aatai cltsi attain j <w catc*at> 
stota «fpai ’ff&i atfaatcs i 'srtata w cata* faaFa w«rrtcs. 
'■rrf^wi i^tNi *a att -, stotwa stMT atorc ai «w*atat® *ai act 
att i cat ^tca §af^s *tal f*t*ftf stft faaa w apfscaa i fsfa 
cwf^rc®T^ *ia**icaa sffsafasl a^faata m ca*to cata*t cat <#l?tc*i&' 
%nf^S att I 3 tafi> *n< *t*1; fsft ttf* CTff«CT* CT- 
a$cat* cat 3?h?imani ntt^ aitatfaa ^b& 'ataaa'facs.gn a*faav 
afaai afsatc^a'S fat <aaa>1 afBca afam ^^astia caa stotat" 
■zrffati *facscsa i f»t*tfta aw ?ta, fsfa Jjsa aatcaa 4*tl faf, 
arfata wfacs *rtt«a i 


IX 

t 

[Milanion sat down among the spectators . King Schoeneus± 
surrounded by his ministers , was there . Images of Apollo and! 
Diana stood beneath his throne ]. 

There with the others to a seat he gat. 

Whence he beheld a broidered canopy . 
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Neath which in fair array King Schoeneus sat 
Upon his throne with councillors thqgpby ; 60 

And underneath his wel l-wro ught seat and high 
He saw a golden image of the sun, 

A silver image of the Fleet-foot One. 


Prose Order :—With the others he gat to a seat there, 
whence...canopy, (be)neath which King Schoeneus sat in fair 
array upon his throne with councillors thereby ; and he (Mila- 
nion) saw a golden image of the sun (and) a silver image of the Fleet- 
foot One underneath his (Schoeneus’s) well-wrought and high seat. 

Synonyms & Meanings There —near that open space. 
With —along with ; i The others —the other men who 

had been hurrying (/. 49). Gat to— got to, went up to and occu¬ 
pied ; l Whence— from which ; 

1 Beheld —saw ; l Broidered —(poetical for) embroi- 

dered, ornamented with needlework ; faftaj ^5 ft? 1 

|ft 5 rl? 1 , 1 Canopy —covering over a throne ; 

l Neath —(poetical for) beneath. In fair array —dressed in 
handsome robes ; 1 Array —(poetical for) dress ; 

C?*f, 1 Coyjyfillors—council -members, ministers,; 

sifW 1 Thereby— close to it (i.e. his throne) ; (J[$ fwrtonr 1 
Well-wrought —elegantly constructed, artistically carved; 

cwt? 1 Seat— i.e. throne ; fwr*ra 1 
Golden —made of gold ; 1 Image —figure ; ^ 1 The sun 

—i.e, the Sunagod^*-ApoUo ', 1 The Fleet-foot One —the 

goddess who is fleet of foot, i.e. swift in running ; Diana ; 

, - ' ** 4 , / 

), ftlft wft 5 9 * C *flfa W 1 

Note», &c. 57. Gat— old form of the past tense of ‘get'. 

Morris loves these cheap archaisms. 
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6o. Councillors —Among the early Greeks, the King was at 
the head of the government ; but he was guided by a Council 
of chiefs, whom he regularly consulted. The joint decisions of che 
King and Councillors were t ien placed before an Assembly of the 
whole people. 

62. Golden image —The image of the sun-god is of gold, 
because the rays of the sun are gold coloured. Apollo was identi- 
: fied with Sol or Helios, the god of the Sun. 

63. Silver image —Diana’s image is of silver, because moon¬ 
beams are white. Diana was identified with Luna and Selene, the 
goddess of the moon ; she was twin sister of Apollo. Being also 
the goddess of the chase, she is called the ‘Fleetfoot One', to indi¬ 
cate that she ran fast after wild animals. The mountains and forests 
of Arcadia were her favourite haunt. 

Grammar, &c : — Whence., canopy —adjective clause, qualify¬ 
ing ‘seat*. Neath...thereby— adjective clause, qualifying ‘canopy’. 
Well-wrought —‘Wrought* is the past tense of ‘work*, but is used 
only in some senses and combinations Silver —adjective. Fleet- 
foot —compound adjective. One —pronoun. Canopy (n and v). 
Array (n and v). Council , councillor \ counsel (advice), counsellor . 
Seat (n and v) ; a five-seater (i.e. motor-car with seats for five,). 
Image (n and v); imagery , imagination (nn). 

Substance Milanion took one of the gallery seats. He saw 
Schoeneus, sitting in his royal robes on a canopied and finely carved 
throne. Beside him sat his Councillors. Under the throne were a 
gold statue of Apollo and a silver one of Diana. 

Expl. : —When the men hurrying in front reached the open 
-space, they took their seats in the galleries. Milanion did the 
same. From where he sat he saw Schoeneus, dressed in majestic 
robes. The king was sitting on a throne that had been placed 
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beneath a canopy adorned with fancy needlework. The throne? 
itself stood high above the ground and was tastefully designed and 
carved. Close to it sat the royal councillors ; and under it had 
been kept two statues—a gold statue of Apollo, the sun-god, and a 
silver statue of Diana, famed for the speed with which she chases 
the beasts through forest and mountain. 

s—''srate 

*trl*rtfoo $ fsfa'S i f%f»i CT*rtw 

&U5 SchoeneusE* !■ 

<3E*f ffCSR i %9R |- 

fjj?^t*Rf5 fft toi* fcss1 sfoi c^*f •tfantfr's 
c<*rfirt?nra * c’l’l i fr^csni fctaffirl fk* i 

6 'l tifHi f Bcs ^ foil ^ri ( ^Sr csfa\ fosr i jW? 

faftrora Sfofa sithrt fe»R i 

$’15 ^ f|«ii <pj tftii 5jc«(i <a^j5 , «*raf5 i 

(Apollo ) tfim T’fcra f*3«i tor ; ^f5 

c>rt*tta i ^ <a?* *t^E® «w ^91 ^foil 

^1 fait* fan'll 'Sfa'ftl ( Diana ) ($4 t 'sjft^in I < 7 ft 
'Sfffi? sot 'Stft&taf)’ cwft ( Luna) sjal I E&fog'l ?R*Tt<I sp® 
•ws ; sst’t, 'sr^ gata qiifB'S *i , Tfa i 

X 

[A lighted altar stood in front of the statues. A herald was 
preparing to give the signal. Another man held a sword]. 

A brazen altar stood beneath their feet 
Whereon a thin flame flickered in the wind ; 65 
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Nigh this a herald clad in raiment meet 
Made ready even now his horn to wind. 

By whom a huge man held a sword, entwined 
With yellow flowers ; these stood a little space 
From off the altar, nigh the starting-place. 70 

Prose Order :—A brazen altar whereon a thin...wind stood 
beneath their feet. Nigh this a herald, clad in meet raiment, by 
whom...flowers, even now made ready to wind his horn; these 
stood.. .starting-place. 

Synonyms & Meanings :— Brazen —made of brass ; f*re*T- 
i Altar —raised platform on which gifts and 

saciifices are offered to the gods ; Clf\ i Their feet —i.e. the feet of 
the two images. Whereon —on which. Thin flame —narrow jet of 
flame ; ‘*'1*1 f*W1 i flickered—: wavered, burned unsteadily ; ‘flashed 
and died out by turns* (C.O.D.); t i 
/«—because it was in; siwi i Nigh— (archaic for) near. 

This —the altar. Herald public crier, officer who regulates 
public ceremonies; 

apsi fartr«r TOR i Clad —clothed, dressed ; qfera \ 
Raiment— (poetical for) costume* dress ; c^i i Meet— sui- 

table^ proper ; 15 * 1 ^ 3 * i Even now —just at that moment; 

TSgpS i Horn —a wind instrument (originally made of horn); ’jsp, 
fapM i Hind —(pronounce the i as in ‘mine*) blow, sound by 
blowing ; ^TSTR I By —near. Huge —giantlike in size ; 

SW'Q l Held— i.e. in his hand ; qfasl i Entwined— en¬ 
circled, wrapped round ; l These —the herald and the 

huge man. A little space —at a little distance. F/om off— from in 
front of. Starting-place —the place from which the runners were 
to start, the scratch ; (X fW V«J1 i 
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Notes, &c. : — 66. Herald —i.e. the praeco , or public crier, who 
summoned the spectators and competitors and also proclaimed the 
names of the winners. 

67. Horn —generally, a long trumpet was used by these heralds. 

68. Sword —This was for beheading unsuccessful competitors. 

70. Starting place A chalked rope, placed across the track, 

marked the starting-point. 

Grammar, &c. :— Their —refers to ‘sun' and ‘One\ Whereon 
...wind —adjective clause, qualifying ‘altar*. Nigh— preposition. 
Clad— past participle passive from ‘clothe*. Meet— adj. Ready — 
predicate adjective, agreeing with ‘herald*. To ?oittd adverb equi¬ 
valent, qualifying ‘ready*. Space adverbial accusative (of extent 
of space). From— governs the phrase ‘off the altar*. Brazen— (adj. 
from ‘brass*) ; also a verb. Herald— n. and v. Lead to the altar — 
marry (of a man). 

Substance :—At the foot of the images was an altar. A feeble 
flame burned fitfully on it. Between the altar and the starting- 
place for the runners stood a herald ready to give the signal for the 
race to start, and a huge man with a flower-decked sword. 

Expl. : — On the ground in front of the statues of Apollo and 
Diana was an altar. A narrow jet of flame rose from it, but it could 
not burn steadily on account of the breeze. Near the altar stood 
the public crier, dressed in his usual uniform. He was then about 
to blow his horn as the signal for the race to begin. By.his side, 
again, was a man of huge size, who held in his hand a curious 
object—a sword covered over with yellow flowers. Both these 
^men stood at some distance from the altar and quite close to the 
fline from which the runners were to start. 

* 1 

l —Apollo 'Q Diana? 

1 ill-’ 
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fall's <?$ TO*ttc** ifh JUPirafipf•, cnft ftratw 
stfacs in j 4 * fNf%« qtftf* TOti 

*f»nn ^(Scs^m ^fsfts ct vfrrift fcTOtfir toms 

OM C^«n TON, Cl? TOIIN't?! C^fbl fNVtfe? ffC«R I 
f«fa| 'Nf’R (CNWf*tfl ) *fW3 *rf?S5CT Nfar® f^TIN I 

cfte to« fj^n *fro »« fsfa fron »fal ®«R 

I 'it»^ *tfCt? TO<t^> 4fVt9 CN5«T^ TO Nlfa tfT^fad- 
fMn ^T*t« sc? >a*f6 i cn? TOts ffrarfart* 

f*l fw«1 «¥fN I <TO«ft*t‘i?t « cn#I *?c® «**$ 

«rt?t?9T^q i otfasi «f3wrfaTO *pnr ctto cste TO« 
w c^^rrcN m*?i vtn fai fs? *?n «rtc* i ct? ftc^a 


XI 

[ Two compettors stood at the starting-line. One was an athletic 
youth, who wore a golden coronet on his head and had an olive garland 
in his hand\. 

And there two runners did the sign abid e, 

Foot set to loot—a young man slim and fair. 
Crisp-haired, well knit, with firm limbs often tried 
In places where no man his strengtl. may spare ; 
Dainty his thin coat was, and on his hair 7 5 

A golden circlet of renown he wore. 

And in his hand an olive garland bore. ' 
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Prose Order :—And two runners did abide the sign there, foot 

set to foot. (One of these was) a young man, slim and fair,. 

no man may spare his strength ; his thin coat was dainty, and he 
wore on his hair a golden circlet of renown, and bore an olive 
garland in his hand. 

Synonyms & Meanings :— There —at the starting-place. 
Did abide —abided ; (archaic for) awaited ; gffwi I 

Sign —signal to start (which the herald was to give with his trumpet); 

; iWtC*, ’JWRtw i Foot set to foot— 

one foot of each being placed alongside that of the other; gtwcs ffo* 

Stfw—thin-built, of slender build ; *|T® *1 # fs’lfst’l I 

Fair —of fair complexion ; I CAsp-haired — 

curly-haired ; Well knit —having a 

sturdy, compact bodily frame ; 9?, **K*re, ’rte'Kr «T*T 1 

With —possessing. Firm —strong ijE, 1 TAed —tested, 

subjected to hard treatment ; ’iflNvs 1 Places , &c.~ i. e. wrestling 
grounds ; c^C 3 i 1 May —(in the original sense of) can ; 

5 ? 1 Spare —use sparingly, keep in reserve any part of ; 
s»Tt* ^ 31 * «l f ■ Dainty 

—pretty-looking, delicately beautiful ; l Circlet — 

small circular band ; diminutive of ‘circle* ; ^vS 7 ^ t; s 1 

Of renown —which is a mark of distinction ; 1 Garland — 

wreath ; l Bore —carried, held ; I 

Notes, &c. :—71. Sign —a blast of the herald's trumpet; C*IW1- 
1 

72. Foot., foot —Each had put one foot forward, in order to be 
in position to take a good start; both these advanced feet being on 
the starting-line, they were alongside of each other. Set placed ; 

\ ’ To —close to. 

73. Knijt —‘develop in strength or sturdiness* (Webster). 
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74. Where no...spare —where one has necessarily to put forward 

every ounce of strength that he has; where one runs the risk of 
being crushed to death by his opponent if one does not fully exert 
oneself; & 3 J wwiflr Wfm nfo 5 * 

cww Ttftrai Ft^FTi nfeR stcvw wi* nt'Q^n to i 

75. Golden circlet of renown —The reference is to some kind of 
crown (Greek Stephanos ; Latin corona) ^ worn as a mark of distinc¬ 
tion. Among the Greeks, the Stephanos indicated high public office, 
or was an emblem of victory at the games or of high distinction 
won as a citizen. It was originally of olive branches, but later of 
gold. (The Roman corona was reserved for distinguished war 
service). 

76. O live garland —another to ken of distinction at games^^ 

'Grammar, &c. Abide —used transitively. Foot (being) set to 
foot —nominative absolute clause. Man —in apposition with ‘runners’. 
Knit— past participle passive of c knit\ Where...spare —adjective 
clause, qualifying ‘places’. ‘Spare’ is infinitive. 

Slim (adj.) ; slimness (n). Dainty (adj.) ; daintiness (n). Garland 
(n and v). 

Substance The race was between two persons, who stood 
side by side. One of them was a slender youth of fair complexion 
and curly hair. He was of sturdy build and had strong limbs. He 
wore a golden band round his head and had an olive garland in his 
hand. 

Exp!. . —There were only two competitors for the race. They 
stood side by side, each with one foot placed on the starting-line. 
One of them was a youth, of fair complexion and with curly 
hair. Though slenderly built, he had a sturdy frame and strong. 
limbs. It was obvious from his muscular appearance that he had 
taken part in many wrestling matches, where none can dare to take 
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the risk of being slack; and it was this strenuous training that had 
kept him in form. He wore a coat that was of thin fabric and 
elegant appearance. Fastened to his hair was a gold band—the 
emblem of victory in sports ; and in his hand he carried an olive 
wreath—another token of his athletic skill. 

1 c<no?* «r sit? «tfs^ 

i v*nt*it 3 r ?t*tc® art? 'nf*? 

*rtRw, cnl«ra c«ft® •srftcs* aw fife* *tera 

m »ff5nrt, 99 sw® ntntntfn 1 

'StatC'3 TOff <499* i $T$tU C’th 9 jjn®fn ; 

Strbi nfa ni®.ni yfc’i'8 f? fsn i $t?fa are 

«ng^r wfnii n*wt cnr* cf fsft asain f®s f®s 
nft® "if® 5 * fif®Wtfn®ta *t*TffC*W{ CTf n*n «f®CTtfa®t 
awn *0**1*®* <3 ®t*tc® n^lnra nf«$f* fttatfa® *fac® 
$* ?. fi>*l Btcn wi»pi ®tt* sfncnt ny fan* 1 cnt *f®nf*s®tsi *cn 
Stef* n-’tara a$*n $b®i nt'*® *lstfln 1 $f?ra nta ^nfB c*tfe 
fin} cnIB spra tg <taf <*&' n’Tjf aunt's 1 
€t?ta cniatfn orafB entity c*&ta® «#® j f®fa aPt?ff*t® norctfre 
nfas? fan nff $t?i cnfi> nttaiffcnn 1 ^Si*tn eos <a®fB 
nn*itlioiive) naw* nt«ii flo-cnfB® $t*Tn ntM** nwfhfc 
nt?wtn 1 
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\Tks other competitor was a young maiden . She was dressed like- 
a huntress and was very beautiful \. 

But on this day with whom shall he contend ? 

A maid stood by him like Diana clad 
When in the woods she'lists her bow to bend. 80* 
**TooJfair forgone to look on and be glad, 

WWt^i-gEarcely yet has thirty summers had. 

If he must still behold her from afar ; 

Too fair to let the world live free from war- 

Prose Order :~But with whom shall he contend on this day? 
A maid stood by him, clad like Diana when she lists to bend her 
bow in the woods. [She was] too fair for one who has scarcely 

yet had thirty summers to look on and be glad, if he must.afar ; 

[and] too fair ..war. 

Synonyms & Meanings :— But —although he was a powerful 
wrestler ; * 7 <ig I Shall he was he destined to ; 

fofa ftitilWi 5 ?MfipCSfST I Contend —compete (in a race); 

NTSC'S 1 A maid —a girl (not another wrestler). By — 
beside ; I Diana —the goddess of hunting ; l 

Clad —clothed ; i She —Diana. Lists —wishes, 

chooses ; ta*r $•* i One —any one ; any man ; « 

i And —and at the same time ; I Scarcely — 

hardly. Has had thirty summers —has Seen thirty summers ; is 
thirty years old ; fA*l ^*>13 i Must —is compelled to ; 

557 . 4 -j i Still —for ever ; ; an archaic use. Behold — 

see ; I Afir —a distance ; ^1 I The world —people in 
general; 'M* )i Tree from war— free from 
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disputes (regarding who should possess her) ; ( *Tt?C^ « 

CWf <tft W*) V* 3 $ll> f m l 

Notes, &c.:—78. Shall— Note force of 3rd person ‘shall’. 

79. Diana —As a huntress, Diana wore a sleeveless tunic, barely 
(reaching down to the knees and fastened at the waist with a 
band. See Illustration on page 40. 

80. When ...bend —i.e. when she goes out to hunt in the forest 

with her bow and arrows ; w sffo 'Q fofa TOT f*r*TC 3 * 

TO I 

81-3. The idea is :—The girl was so charmingly beautiful that 
no youth who was below thirty could, after seeing her, feel happy if 
he was to admire her always from a distance (and was prevented 
from making love to her). Too fair...look on —so fair that one could 
not look on. Be glad —remain content; TO1 1 Has had 

thirty summers -has reached the age of thirty. The young man, 
being below thirty, could not be expected to control himself. 

84. Free from war —Beautiful women are often the cause of 
enmity, both between individuals and States. The Greeks waged 
a long war against the Trojans in order to rescue Helen. 

Grammar &c. :— Diana —dative, governed by ‘like 7 . Clad — 
agrees with ‘maid 7 . When...bend —adverb clause of time, modifying 
‘clad 7 . To bend— noun equivalent, object of ‘lists'. Fair agrees 

with ‘maid 7 . For one . glad ‘Look' and ‘be 7 are accusatives with 

the infinitive with ‘one 7 ; they are governed by ‘for 7 . Who . had — 

adjective clause, qualifying ‘one 7 . It he...afar —adverb clause of 
■condition, modifying ‘look 7 and ‘be 7 . Afar —adverb ; here, a noun 
equivalent/governed by ‘from 7 . To let —adverb equivalent, modi- 
fying ‘fair 7 . The world live —accusative with the infinitive ; object 
-of ‘Jet 7 . Free— predicate adjective, agreeing with ‘world 7 . Contend 
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<v) 7 contention (n); contentious (adj»). We speak of ‘a child of twelve 
summer? but of ‘a man of fifty-five winters'. 

Substance But the strong young man's rival was a mere 
girl. She was dressed like Diana, when the goddess goes out to 
hunt. She was so fair that no young man could help being 
fascinated by her. 

Expl. : —But this famous wrestler was not going to compete 
today with another wrestler. The rival who stood beside him 
was a girl. She wore a costume similar to that of Diana when she 
makes up her mind to go hunting in the forest with bow and arrows. 
She was remarkably fair. Her opponent was a young man below 
thirty—an age at which one's passions are not easily brought 
under control; Jand no one of that age could possibly feel happy if, 
after having gazfed on the girl's beauty, he was forced to admire her 
for ever from a distance and prevented from making love to her. 
She was so beautiful that her beauty was bound to create strife 

among her admirers. ^ 

# 

i— fa! & sisrfN 'srter « atfastfast* 'sr-spi?, 
*fici fafa tirt'srfsl- 

3>sit#t sflaj i tstTfal cwtt « 

srft^ra c*»t ^d<r, 

•at CW *lfa 5 l fa*R I '®[f$ I 

$T5t? feat's srft i <n 

SR JRCSrl I <a 5RIPI f srflfcsF 

offal, tssi i m 

*Tfa1, fa's (W ^3 ciffa® 3 t«IT «llf*CT, <a ^tjpi 

•♦filt'9 *fft3 sfl | fsrtftl l«|SRt CSft 5 ^, CT CT 
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qjiftaK* fas i art c*rMr ostw* 

** «ra*fast* c*c* m 

*rfc*sn i 


XIII 

[She was quite cool and collected . On her face was a serene look. 
But her riv //, who gazed ardently at her, was obviously afraid]. 

She seemed all earthly matters to forget; 85 
Of all tormenting lines her face was clear. 

Her wide grey eyes upon the goal were set 
Calm and unmoved as though no soul were near. 

But her foe trembled as a man in fear. 

Nor from her loveliness one moment turned 90 
His anxious face with fierce desire that burned. 

Prose Order :—She seemed to forget all earthy matters, her 
facewa^deir of all tormenting lines, [and] her wide grey eyes 
were set calm and unmoved upon the goal, as though no soul were 
near. But her foe trembled as a man in fear [trembles], nor turned 
his anxious face that burned with fierce desire [for] one moment 
from her loveliness. 

A 

Synonyms & Meanings : — Seemed —appeared ; f.4t«r i 
Earthly matters —mundane affairs ; things of this world ; *13** 
*ttW* «n*im ; i) SF51C4* yf ft I JH I Forget— have no recollection ; 
be ignoring ; 4>4I | Tor enting lines —wrinkles 

such as indicate intense suffering ; C441 ; WTWf* 

C4411 CL-ar of —free from ; not disfigured by ; ^ I Wide — 
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fully open ; I Goal —point where the race was to end; 

I Set —fixed ; tofai i Calm —tianquil ; *il$ ; f 
Unmoved— impassive ; | As though —as if ; ^ i 

No soul —not a single individual; ii* 5 t -swlG ai | Foe— rival; 
competitor ; ; fac^T^t i Trembl d —quaked ; I 

In fear —who is seized with fear ; I Nor turned —and did not 
turn ; I Irom —away fiotn. Loveliness — 

beautiful form; w Anxious —troubled; 

fS^tfSFS i WTW* I Fierce desire— ardent love ; £ 1*115 I 

Burned — glowed ; st'SI I 

Notes, &c« :—85. She looked like a goddess who was above 
the worries of human life. 

86. Tormenting —indicating — not causing—torment (here = acute 
mental suffering) ; a strained use of the word. 

87. Goal —The race was from the ‘starting place* to the 
'turning-post* and back ; so the goal was near the starting-place. 

88. Her loveliness —her lovely form ; abstract for concrete. 

Grammar, &c. :— To forget —adverb equivalent, qualifying 
'seemed*, 

Calm % unmoved —predicate adjectives, agreeing with ‘eyes*. 

As though...near —a contracted adverb clause of comparison, 
with a clause of concession subordinate to it. 

Were —concessive subjunctive (singular). 

As., fear —contracted adverb clause of comparison. 

Moment —adverbial accusative of duration of time. 

With fierce... burned— adjective clause, qualifying ‘face*. 

Torment —(n and v). Line (n); his face was lined (v) with care. 

Substance :—She showed no interest in her surroundings. Not 
a wrinkle showed on her face. Serenely she looked at the goal. 
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But the youth trembled in fear. A raging passion had taken hold 
of him; and he could not turn his eyes away from the lovely girl. 

Expl : —The girl looked as if she had no interest whatever in 
things that appeal to ordinary human beings ; the race and its pro¬ 
bable results did not seem to excite her in the least. There was not 
a single wrinkle on her face to show that a painful conflict was going 
on in her mind. Her grey eyes were wide open ; but though 
they were fixed on the winning-post, there was in them no sign 
of either agitation or concern. In fact, she appeared wholly un¬ 
conscious of her surroundings—even of the young man who stood 
by her side. But her opponent was in a different plight: he was- 
obviously in the grip of fear. He was actually trembling. His face 
showed how uneasy he felt. It glowed with a passion too violent 
for him to control ; and not for a single moment could he turn it 
away from the vision of beauty that stood beside him. 

%— fsrrffc* CTfad 'sra 

JTfctos 'sraprffi & fear - T 

carter sir c’ft^'s C3t®rf*rt'$l 5 %® «rtfatsi, 'atefonr 

ffiNi 1 fas fsrbffa ^ 

f&Sfa faaj sfl | sir ^sf^at, 5tf? <TtE»f fa 

■srtCf JTl ■ailtf» Frttr <?R St 51 ^faml ^festC^si; ntPT 

0 151 ’Wf'S CR f*rN?N SIR f^i sn I fa^ 

$t$Tg safa srqjf faftte 1 faft sreit 'sr 

flfissfeaw I 'StStH ^ C*rf«wf^ ^H1 «rfesf%ai fas*T 
c?ti 1 'ssr fsrtffa afa <3 aro a f wnfoqr 

sto fofa c^rhw sfas *rtciR snt 1 c*tt 

1 

f>« 1 faft a®'8 arts fsjtfh 
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XIV 

[The herald gave the signal for the start . The competitors reached 
the turning-post side by side]. 

Now through the hush there broke the 

trumpet’s clang 

Just as the setting sun made eventide. 

Then from light feet a spurt of dust there sprang, 
And swiftly were they running side by side; 95 > 
But silent did the thronging folk abide 

WJ, mi 

Until the turning-post was reached at last, 

And round about it still abreast they passed. 

Prose Order :—The clang of the trumpet now broke through* 
the hush, just...eventide. A spurt of dust then sprang from light 
feet, and they were swiftly running side by side. But the thronging 
folk did abide silent until the turning-post was at last reached 
and they (the competitors) passed round about it, still abreast. 
[‘There* in the first two sentences is not necessary in prose]. 

Synonyms & Meanings : — Now— while the two runners- 
stood as above described. Hush —silence ; ; csfa | Broke 

through -suddenly intruded into (with its loud noise) ; violently 
interrupted ; VSW \ Trumpet —the herald's horn 

(/. 67) ; fasfl 1 Clang— loud, ringing, metallic sound 

; cwfa WT 3 STW 1 Just as —exactly when ; C3 l 

Setting —sinking below the hprizon ; ; 

WV 1 Made eventide —brought in evening ; ^5^1 

l Light swiftly running ; gwrOTTfl; CWTW j , 

Spurt (al so spelt ^spirt'J—'thin column’ ; W I Sprang— shot up 1 
(from the ground into the air); quickly rose ; CWT $8cwftvi 1 
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Side by side -alongside of each other; i.e. they were running 
even so far ; v, v l if v i1 r *i ; ^5 i | Throng¬ 
ing folk —crowd of spectators ; **l*f*Cw* i 

‘'-fltyyv 1 - ** % - *.■*. ^***■■* • ^ <* *■ 

Aitda- remain ; ^'1 ; ^T *1 I Turning-post— post round 

which the runners would have to pa*?s before they turned back 
towards the goal. Round about - around. Still —even then. 
Abreast —side by side, level. 

' > * ^ A **»'*“■***»' w W* , J.I * , , , 

Notes, &c 93. Eventide - evening-time, or evening (i.e. the 
time from sunset to bedtime . ‘Even* is poetical for ‘evening', and 
‘tide' means ‘time'. 

94. Spurt —jet; strictly applicable only to liquids gushing out 
of a narrow opening. ‘Spurt', a short and violent effort (e.g. in 
racing), is a different word. 

96. Silent —i e. they did not cheer as yet. The sympathies of 
the spectators were on the side of the young man ; they wanted him 
■to win and marry Atalanta. Thronging - either (1) still continuing to 
pour in as spectators or more loosely, (2) bending close to one another 
in trying to watch the race ; pressing together in large numbers. 

[‘The last of these' in / 50 does not mean the last of all the 
spectators, but the last whom Schoeneus saw in front], 

97. Turning-post— This is the met a secunda (generally a group 
of three conically shaped columns) placed upon a raised foundation 
at the further end of the course. In turning round and touching it, 
competitors naturally tried to run as close to it as possible. 
The goal was called the tneta prima> and it was at the starting end 
of the course. The course itself was generally oblong ; and a long 
low wall (called the spina ) was built along it, which divided the 
^course into two parts and had a meta at each end 

Grammar, &c.: — There — introductory particle; not the adverb 
of place. So also in /. 94. Just as ,. .eventide —adverb clause of 
time, modifying ‘broke'. 

Side (being) by side —nominative absolute clause. 
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t Silent -^predicate adjective, agreeing with ‘folk’, 

Until...last —adverb,clause of ‘time’, modifying ‘abide*. 

Stillabreast —both adverbs. ‘Round* is an adverb. 

ifi-inrn nr \ n v 

Hush (n and v). Clang (n and v) ; clangour (ri). Spurt' (n and 
w). Throng (n and v), 

i Substance : —The sun wa$ just setting when the silence was 
suddenly broken by the blast of the herald’s trumpet. The runners 
started, stirring up the fine dust of the race-course. They kept 
^evef* even’when they wheeled round the turning-post. But the 
spectators did not even then venture to cheer. 

Expl ; —While the competitors stood waiting for the signal to 
start, the sun set and brought in evening. Exactly at that moment, 
the herald’s trumpet sounded loudly, rudely breaking the solemn 
silence of the place. Immediately the two runners were off, and a 
thin trail of dust showed where they had passed. Both ran at a very 
high speed, and neither could overtake the other. Even when they 
finished half the race and reached the turning-post, they kept 
level ; and when they passed round it, they were still each abreast 
of the other. All this time, the eager crowd of spectators had not 
cheered, though they were sorely tempted to do so when they 
found the youth doing so well in the race. 

§—cat? «rf*es* *rc*e*5* ''rcf’Ft* 

«rfwft *tef a tfa fi *tf«t*l <tt'?rt*tfsc»ra, 
fa ftate '*rff5rp8f|9i i ft* c* paries cafaal ff^l 

a^tsR, camt*^* ^ Sssfcar <?& 

cs w atfiwi atfaal fcfoi-i »>t*R catofte® '«rt** 

^f*e®R, ow $t*tca* afrstHsi altat* fw ttctca* f*tse* f*tic» 
<rt*tc$ 951 c»tc* carte* fcfari 5ffc« i $w*l 
<95 cacf caffes *rtPie»R 1 cv* «rf*e* Ttftat aftc* 
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*ltfW»R I <srn f* vto tfetH CT W Offh? Cff 
art *iw sfap® **, c*i^ w*w* 
c*ftfptc^, *«r« #t^tsrt ctw *rhwf 5 ft ^5 %»r } 

^tel 51 JO'S i*W*R '«I*RCT c*w 5*t» 

4 $ trfwt <?r«ttCT mm ipfroni w®t g*t fs«i» 

^stroi c*? ^rfe ffats *f* ijrc** fcrow cTO* wfrwqtfsi to 
i jjw « ®tca ^rtlta ji^s *prft cwhst^sfron, 
vfa*N 'status 'arfaroft c*r '«rftssf *»i^ica w to t 

XV 

[Soon the crowd began to cheer , and the youth overtook his fair 
rival . He felbalmost sure of winning ]. 

But when the people saw how close they ran, 
When halfway to the starting-point they were, 100 
A cry of joy broke forth, whereat the man 
Headed the white-foot runner, and drew near 

-WJHi-j* .Wt . .> i * . * 

Unto the very end of all his fear; 

And scarce his straining feet the ground could feel, 

l >« 4 l#Wlk rtV**/* p . f f 

And bliss unhoped for o er his heart gan steal. 105 

Prose Order :—But when...ran when they were halfway to 
the starting-point, a cry...forth, whereat...fear ; and his straining 
feet could scarce (ly) feel the ground, and unhoped-for bliss gan 
steal over his heart. 

• ’ • 

Synonyms & Meanings \—£ut— although they had not 
cheered before. Close- closely, near to each other; \ 

Wert halfway. .. starting-point— had run half of . the way back to 
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the starting-point; were midway between the turning-post and the 
goal—TO 5$W 
wH CW *rtm « *f«, 'SHFT 9 arhstt?Tfisc*rsi I To— on their 

way back to. A cry of joy —a series of loud cheers expressive of the 
delight of the crowd ; qtfSr \ 

Broke forth— suddenly rose from the galleries ; sits, I Whereat 
—at which ; i The man —i.e. the young man competing with 

Atalanta. Headed—ran ahead of. outstripped; ctfcwsri 

White-foot runner —Atalanta, with b er beautiful white feet; 

CTH JJW *£*1 cq l Drew 

near unto —came quite close to ; l Very— 

actual; I Bear— i.e. fear of being beaten in the race, 

and so of losing his life ; arte* *Tfwni « tftTtTO ^ I Scarce 

—scarcely, hardly, ^tra ining— making^ intensejJfiEor 4 s; running at 

i . ii ' ■' m ,, . v> ■*. ‘ A ^ 

their fastest speed ; W* esm, CWTfafll \ Bliss— joy, 

happiness (of gaining Atalanta as his wife); Atalantac^ 

i Unhoped for—loi which he had not hoped ; which had been 
beyond his expectations ; fafa ^l«n *|TtfR 

3 Ttt l Gan— See on /. 46. St eal over— silently fi ll; fnz*\W ^firfl 
1 Steal— move silently or secretly, creep; fai’ft’ff Wffa* 
3 **11 


Notes, &c. :—100. When they had already covered half of 
the return track ; i.e. when three-fourths of the course had been 
traversed and Atalanta had not yet been able to leave her rival 
behind. 

101. Cry of joy —The spectators were glad, because Atalanta 
would have to marry the youth if he won the race. The cheers 
naturally encouraged the young : man, who made a special effort and 
got ahead of Atalanta. 

102-3. Drew near. . fear —Before the start, he had been trem¬ 
bling in fear, lest he should lose and have to submit to the death- 
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penalty. Now he had a chance of winning, and so had - almost got 
rid of his fears. * 

V 

104. The ground could feel —i.e. he ran so fast that he hardly 
felt the touch of his feet on the ground. Straining, feet —The feet 
are personified ; in the poet’s fancy, it is they, and not the young 
man, who are Straining’. 

105. Unhopedfor— It cannot be that the young man had fallen 
so desperately in love with Atalanta that he had offered to compete 
with her and risk his life, without cherishing some hope of success. 
But what the poet means is that Atalanta’s notorious speed and his 
own fears had, for the time being, banished those hopes from his 
mind. 

105. O'er...steal —imperceptibly took possession of his heart. 

Grammar, &c. : — When the people...ran —adverb clause of 
time, modifying ‘broke*. When halfway ...were —adverb clause of 
time, modifying ‘ran*. How close they ran— noun clause (depen¬ 
dent question), object of ‘saw*. ‘How’ is an interrogative adverb. 
Halfway —adverb ; now used mostly in the phrase ‘half-way house’, 
where it is an adjective. Whereat— relative adverb, introducing two 
co-ordinate clauses, qualifying ‘cry’. The antecedent may, however, 
be the idea in the sentence *a cry.,.forth’. Very —emphasizing 
adjective. Unhoped for —best parsed as a compound verb-adjective. 
Close (adv.); a close (adj.) secret; close (v) the window ; the 
evening drew to a close (n). Bliss (n); blissful (adj.). Steal (v) ; 
stealth (n). 

Substance :—The two runners kept level after they had cover¬ 
ed half the distance back to the starting-point. The crowd could 
no longer restrain its cheers. Thus encouraged, the young man 
shot ahead of the girl, and almost got rid of his fears. He ran so 
fast that; he hardly felt his feet touching the ground. The hope of 
winding Atalanta as his bride imperceptibly filled his hear t wit h a 
perfection ~~ 
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Expl. :—The spectators had so long kept silent. They now 
noticed with delight that the two runners kept close to each other 
even when only half of the return track remained to be covered. 
As the young man’s chances seemed to. be quite bright, , loud cheers 
from the galleries greeted his efforts. This gave him a fresh stimulus, 
and soon the girl with the fair feet was left behind. The young man 
had then almost mastered the fears that troubled him at the start. 
He had so far increased his speed that he was hardly conscious of 
touching the ground with his feet. And, before he was aware of 
it, a sense of heavenly joy had filled his heart, for the hope of win* 
ning Atalanta, which he had practically given up, was, as he thought, 
about to be realized. 

§—4^*1 vfa’rc CTfrfam f**u 

•iURTtetsi ct ww oftfan 9ifr vfcKm 

'srfswwfsi «rtf^ i ^1 
^ «lt® 9rf9C®R I *35**11 fJTttfc* 

*<f*9l 5fi|CSR l ««ICT (.9 3J9 9$9l *T%ff|C®R <*WC1 

4tt9 <H'5ttC9RI Sltf* C9tel$9t* 

C9*t 9tf?9l f’Wf!®! C9, $191**11 'fifJTC® 

'awt <?H f%fat IS* aftfa 5 ® *ttf9C®fe*ra 311 Atalantac* *rft9l* 
, srHl 31^9# fwstfisc^R i <tm , ®rMi ^ 

*rf*9l artf’Trtfe’r « sW *i< *rsfait9 <a* ^tswr. 

CT 9«R $t9l* fireiCT 95tfl 

*ftf9t*R *1 I 
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XVI 

[But soon he heard her coming up. As he turned round to see, 
she shot past in a flash. He hardly saw her before she had touched 
the goaf]. 

But midst the loud victorious shouts he heard 
Her footsteps drawing nearer, and the sound 
Of fluttering raiment, and thereat afeard 
His flushed and eager face he turned around, 

And even then he felt her past him bound 110 

Fleet as the wind, but scarcely saw her there 
Till on the goal she laid her fingers fair. 

Prose Order :—But he heard, (a) midst the loud victorious 
shouts, her footsteps drawing nearer, and the sound...raiment; and 
he, afeard thereat, turned around his flushed and eager face ; and 
even then he felt her bound past him (as) fleet as the wind, but 
scarcely saw her there till she laid her fair fingers on the goal. 

Synonyms & Meanings :— But —although he felt so sure of 
success. Midst —(poetical for) amidst, in the midst of ; i 
Victorious shouts —shouts of triumph (uttered by the crowd when it 
thought that he was going to win); arWfa i 

Drawing nearer —coming closer ; i 

Fluttering —flapping in the air (as she ran along) ; *IT?*ri* 

»T*T I Raiment —dress ; I Thereat —at it; i.e. 

at that sound ; i Afeard —(archaic for) afraid \ i 

Flushed —glowing with a warm colour; red with exertion and 

excitement ; *lfitaapt « ; fflVsttTO SsflUl* *rt*l i 

> 

Eager —showing keen desire ; I Turned 

around— i t e. turned back ; used transitively ; f*Wttc»R l Even 
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then— just as he turned his face round ; £5 

ft* CTli fgt# l Past —beyond, ahead of; *finn; flffal 1 

Bound —spring, advance lightly ; B»n I Fleet —quickly; 

5p'5*ffers l There— on the track ; *|W i Lead— placed ; 

.TrPw i 

/ 

• Notes, &c.:—108. Afeard —participle of an obsolete verb, 
*afear*, to make afraid. 

no. Felt —i.e. felt rather than saw ; so swiftly was she running, 
so light was she. 

in. ‘Flushed’refers to the colour of his face; ‘eager* to the 
expression on it. He flushed outwardly and at heart be was eager. 

112. Laid —The past, instead of the pluperfect, tense shows 
that he saw her at the very moment that she touched the goal. The 
winner had to touch the goal with his fingers before he could claim 
the prize. 

Grammar, &c.: — Midst —pr eposi tion. Drawi ng —predicate 
verb-adjective. Nearer'— adverb. Sound— object of ‘heard*. ‘Turn¬ 
ed around* is now generally intransitive, while ‘turn round* is 
both transitive and intransitive. Afeard— agrees with ‘he*. Her 

bound —accusative with the infinitive, object of ‘felt*. Past —preposi- 

* 

tion. Fleet as the wind (is fleet)—‘As* introduces a contracted 
adverb clause of comparison. Till...laid —adverb clause of time, 
modifying ‘saw*. 

Substance :—While the cheers still rang, the youth heard 
Atalanta coming closer. He turned round to see how far she was. 
In that very instant she had outstripped him. She ran with the 
speed of the wind. Though ;he felt her dash past him, he did not 
clearly see her till the moment when her fingers were on the goal. 

Expl. : —The shouts of triumph uttered by the crowd kept 
ringing in his ears. But even in the midst of that loud noise. 
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other? Sounds claimed his attention. He heard her foptsterpsi 
a$ she gained on him; he also heard the loose etfds of :het; 
tunic flapping in the air, as she ran on. He was already 
highly impatient; in the strain and excitement of the race, his face 
had reddened ; and he was thoroughly frightened when Atalanta 
suddenly increased her speed. So he looked back to see how plose, 
she had come up; and even as he did so, she sprinted ahead 
at such a fierce speed that it seemed as if she were no more than 
a gust of wind. He had hardly time to notice her sweeping past,, 
for the next that he saw of her was when she was touching the 
goal with her fair fingers. 

l —sala ws ^iTOtfro ^al toeto TOcroi 
*f*PSfTO I 351 'SrtTO’flfo l 

fTO C*lt $55 JJWJ TO TO TtW \ 

f’Ttft cwtca cifateai <?TO:$ $1?ta Ttci ^rtfan 
fe»R; fatfbi c^italcTO *rfr?n» *rK*il appro fro; Gftotear* 

W atotTO WS TOtfTO #11 'States TO #®fTO I 3PTO: '®lfaTO3 

troife fsrtfhi *11 cffaat? <?& TO'Sfsj,« 'Stata appro c*rWc* 

CT TO a^fTO. C*&TO fal *1#TO I ^1 
TOI* TO?hl #tfe»R ; $wc*r <*t*ta sa ^TO #t 

matfro 1 «it*R *tf$a ca*i afrft faarotca 

orf^nil, fjfl frotst ^5 #1 *rf$c*R 1 ^rtfr $t*ta to *tc 5 ^tfaat 
*t#ttro ^ offaata to, frow 35 troftcro 1 

^nrtft sate* ^ttsu’tcro 1 ^tft sto faaacaro caWfos 
%®rc ca cata #sfro casi totM aro' afsPi aftal cto 1 
*«rc* c*fl ^faai $t$ta *rrt %1 $Wa ^tc«t 5 f»ial c’ttro, 
351 swi wfaatW 'Si*! *PW *r$CTO 511 I ^51 3 TO JiRtflCT ClffaCTO, 
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fWtfa oftpft CTC ^Iftf I ofopt cn vfwl CT <$fij 
*«fl> S^tSt* St'S $<R C*fc «ltC*H| I 


XVII 

[Atalanta was not out of breath . She did not feel proud of 
her victory . Rather did a tender expression show on her face \. 

i 

# 

There stood she breathing like a little child - 
Amid some warlike clamour laid asleep; 

For no victorious joy her red lips smiled, 115 

Her cheek its wonted freshness did but keep; 
v£Jo glance lit up her clear grey eyes and deep, 

Though some divine thought softened all her face * 
As once more rang the trumpet through the placed 

Prose Order :—She stood there, breathing like a little child, 
laid asleep amid...clamour ; her red lips smiled for no victorious 
joy, (and) her cheek did but keep its wonted freshness ; no glance 
lit up her clear grey and deep eyes, though...face as the trumpet 
rang once more through the place. 

Synonyms & Meanings :— There- at the goal. like...child — 
i.e. softly and gently ; f*Wl TO fits t Amid —in the midst of ; 
HW i Warlike clamour— noise and confusion reminding one of 
a battle ; efPItTO 5 TO C*f 1 *Plt*l l Lead asleep—put 

to sleep; 1 For— at; on account of; I 

Victorious joy —sense of personal triumph because she had won the 
race ; flrhsttfl fwfTOtfTO SIW «T«I« 1 Wonted— usual, 

customary ; JiUtvi ; *rejt*ITO fSfajVfa l Freshness —bright and pure 
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•complexion \ ; *HTfa *TtPrer I Did but keep —only 

retained. Glance —flashing look ; 5Pre I Lit up —brightened 

i Some divine thought— some 
(pit ying) thought, worthy of a god ; a touch of some noble senti¬ 
ment ; C?TOt* GlWT ( nil ) Wtt; TOWCT* ifc* 

l Softened...face —made her whole face look more tender ; 
Wfa I 0«« more—lot the 

•second time ; faSfarft I Rang —sounded; 

i 

Notes, &c. :—113. Like...child —She was no more flurried or 
•excited than a sleeping child is ; though she had just run a race, 
•she was not panting or red in the face. 

1T4. Clamour— confused noise. 

115. She did not smile at the victory she had won ; winning 
it did not give her any pleasure. (She simply wanted to avoid 
marrying; the race was only an incidental affair. And she knew 
that the young man would soon be beheaded). 

116. Her cheeks were not flushed (as the face of her rival 
had been) ; they only retained their usual bright complexion. 

117. Her deep, grey eyes shone clearly as they always did ; 
but there was no special gleam in them, they did not sparkle, 
because she had won the race. (Throughout the stanza, the 
•excitement of the young man is contrasted with the coolness of 
Atalanta. He has been showing signs of alarm, excitement, and 
eagerness ; but she has all along been calm and impassive, and, 
even when she had won the race, she showed no signs of being 
•elated or thrilled). 

118-9. The second blast of the trumpet reminded her of the 
•doomed young man ; and an expression of tenderness passed over 
her fatee. All her face —i.e. lips, cheeks and eyes (which are 
separately mentioned above). 
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'Grammar, &c. : — Child —dative, governed by ‘like’. 

Asleep— adverb. Lit —past tense of ‘light*. 

Though..,face —adverb clause of concession, modifying ‘lit*. 

As... place— adverb clause of time, modifying ‘softened’. 
Bing, rang, rung. Clamour (n) ; clamorous (adj.). Blow one's own 
trumpet —praise oneself. 

Substance :—Atalanta did not feel the severe exertion of 
the race : she was breathing as gently as a sleeping child. Though 
she had won, no smile played no her lips, no blush reddened her 
cheeks, and no triumph shone in her eyes. As the herald blew 
his trumpet for the second time, her expression changed into 
•one of tenderness and pity. 

Expl. : —Atalanta stood calmly at the winning-post. The race 
had not in the least put her out of breath. In fact she was breath¬ 
ing as softly as a little child who is asleep \ and she was as unmoved 
by the hubbub around her as such a child would be even if it 
were placed in the midst of the din and noise of a battle. It was 
true that she had won the race; but she showed no signs 
of satisfaction. She did not permit herself to smile : her red lips 
remained closed. No sudden flush coloured her cheeks : their com¬ 
plexion was no brighter than at other times. Her deep, grey eyes 
shone with their usual clearness : neither pride nor joy flashed from 
them. On the other hand, a telltale change came over her, when 
she heard the second blast of the herald’s trumpet. Gone was 
her cold detachment, while a tender look of pity, such as would well 
befit a goddess, settled on her face, giving 2 milder expression to 
all her features. 

s—ctt ^*1 fafarl 

1 'SWc* ** srfc i to, cTOto 
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f*t®c* u •ft'yftfl cron %n tin-: fata'c*ftw*r 

»iw®twt fJitfii fatter ^fastt 8 ! i £f*n ft® (rtfsprim w® 
^ftef»i®t <rfc® i i^rKfl® <nt wp? ctt»Prtc»ni j»«i (ntin 
ftm i ofam f®fa ftf®*tftm, ft® m® $Wa 

C®tTO C*f«fl ^ STftl ®ORI feft *HTR silt », 

<§1*1® *rl«l c5ftt-5f6 *jjafci vs ^arR-t ft 8 ! I $1*1® m-stlt *iR 
C^l 'll 8 ! ®t®l JTtt} R® ^Ol ®1*l C^R^ni'6 *IJrR Of«ltt®> 
®<a|® C5*Rt CT«l1tC®ft 8 I stf® I ^tff® ^t| C5t<t stffa $8 V$ 
spSl® ft 8 ! I (Tit 5^ $tfi>C® JJ^fft « §S5*I ?ff3 Of«t1 ®ft®» <fl<R'S 

®1*1t c*«tl ^itrsft 8 ! i ®OTt® m, c®R® ®rR®r ^ 
*1#* ®t* (Tit stfi> *tC® ffi>*1 ®lft® ** •Tit I ®!K, *<R 
fa8to*1® <nt ?R tMltsl cqmt®t?t® 'fft ®tft*i $1K ®*R 
f*tft® \<r$1w <*wti *tf®^ o?«ti c^t 8 ! i *{c^ ^*rtit® ’m 
famtc® fcfRtosm'src m\ qitreft 8 !* ®tei sftni mi 15 ft 
^s'tcflrr <?rc «n®iM 'srs^-nn &tft® ^t 8 ! 1 f^tft® w 
3 ®«(tftt® msi® 3 c®® vs Rt^r ««n m ? f*rtft® Jjjt ®*R 
'Wf® faf, ®f® oreitc® srtPt 8 ! 1 

XVIII 

[But the young man halted abruptly . He was in obvious dis¬ 
tress . He held out his neck before the executioner ]. 

But her late foe stopped short amidst his 

course, 1 20 

One moinent gazed upon her piteously, 

Then‘with a groan his lingering feet divorce 
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To leave' the spot whence he her eyes could -see ; 

And, changed like one who knows his time must be 
But short and bitter * without any word 125 

' , a r 

He knelt before the bearer of the sword; 

i i ' « 

l 

Prose Order :—But her late foe...course, gazed piteously upon 
tier [for] one moment, [and] then with a groan did force his linger¬ 
ing feet to leave the spot whence he could see her eyes \ and he, 
■changed...knows [that] his time...bitter, knelt without any word 
before the bearer of the sword. 

Synonyms & Meanings :— But—She was not glad that she 
tiad won ; but her defeated rival was utterly down-hearted. Her l ait 
fot —the young man who was her rival in the race just over. Foe— 
enemy ; here , opponent; -tap ; iRTW I Stored short— 

halted abruptly ; sin I Amidst his course—either (i) while 

Tunning (‘course' being used in the archaic sense of ‘running'); or 
{2) in the midst of the course he was to run over, i.e. without 
finishing the race (‘course' meaning ‘racecourse'). ‘His' makes the 
first explanation preferable ; 

1 Gazed —looked ; i Piteously —distressingly ; so 

painfully as to call for pity; ; ffa •TW I Groan-r-low 

■cry of pain ; ^^6 *l^ff ; I Lingering —delaying ; 

unwilling to move forward ;, fwwfl; Vdinn j VTst^l 

Ffaro sn l Porce—compel; ?ni i Whence— from 

where ; stc® i Changed —become a different man (from 

what he was a few minutes aigo) ; ; OR 

c*Tf* I Hit time —the remaining period ‘ 

of his life ; staff** I Bui— only ; mai \\ Bitter 

painful ; OPR* I Without any word— in silence ; ^fircn; <wf&« 
**1*1*fiRU 
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Notes, &c. 122. His lingering /eel —The poet describes the 

conflict in the young man’s mind by means of an image. He wanted 
to stay where he could gaze at Atalanta’s eyes ; but he knew he 
must move on to where the executioner stood. So his feet are 
personified, and described as being anxious to stay where he stood y 
but by sheer will power, he makes them move forward. 

124. Changed —His face was ‘flushed and eager’ a little while 
ago ; but now he is thoroughly dejected. 

126. Knelt before —so as to make it easy for the executioner 
to use his sword. The ‘bearer of the sword’ is the executioner, 
described as ‘a huge man’ in Stanza X. 

Grammar, &C. : — Short —adverb. Moment —adverbial accu¬ 
sative of duration of time. Force his feet to leave —The best way 
to parse this is to take ‘feet to leave’ as accusative with the infinitive, 
the object of ‘force*. 

Whence...see —adjective clause, qualifying ‘spot’. 

Changed— agrees with ‘he’. His time...bitter —noun clause (de¬ 
pendent statement), object of ‘knows’. 

Course (n and v) ; courser (n). Bitter (adj.) \ embitter (v). 

Substance :—The young man suddenly stopped running. He 
cast a painful look at Atalanta. With an effort he moved on from 
where he could see her. He was quite a changed man : he looked 
the picture of sorrow and despair, for he knew that he had only 
a few minutes more to live. In silence he knelt before the 
executioner. 

Ezpl. : —Atalanta had been able to control herself ; but not so* 
the young man who had just competed with her in the race. He 
Stopped running and came to an abrupt halt. For a brief moment 
he looked at her, but the deep sorrow of that look 41 was enough to 
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move every heart to pity. From where he stood he could see. 
Atalanta; and he could not easily bring himself to move aside. But 
though it gave him great pain to do so and he actually jgroaned, 
he at last left that spot. He was no longer the eager youth who 
was expecting to claim the fair Atalanta as his bride ; he was a» 
broken man who clearly understood that only a few minutes of 
agony remained to him before he would have to face death. So, 
without a single word, he stepped forward and knelt in front of 
the executioner. 

cro*f 'srt’fttc* *fwi stfacs. 

’ttfiRrtfewH, 331 cron in i f%fai wtetn to tfR 

I ftPICTO W (9 ffaiWCT *T|W 5tfTOl 

CTf*fC®R ; ftf* Offac® 

^ *n ftst m i 

CTto flwti ^pfirai cm fsfa ctoh wto 

I d 35I Atalantac* *fT^rR 'srMtt 

ffcfa 'Sits; cnt 351 HOpR I $t*R 3$ «S*R »P»I< 

*rfrof§5 1 <s«rc $teR vsWra cn stra gpw^ 

jrfetw <sa$ '*Rf»fc f^i *rtat 1 '*jtoR c®rti:^? a 

3j$ 3ft 5?<n m ^fen, 

'SltfjRII tt]j> Sltf^n 1 

XIX 

[Silence prevailed once more . Atalanta parsed slowly before the 
doomed youth. And her eyes wer$ the last object that fa saw]. 

Then high rose up the gleaming deadly Wade, 
Bared of its flowers, and through the crowded place 
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Was silence now, and midst of it the maid 

Went by the poor wretch at a gentle pace, 130 

And he to hejrs upturned his sad white face; 

Nor did his eyes behold another sight. 

•Ere on his soul there fell eternal night. 

Prose Order :—Then the gleaming deadly blade, bared of 
its flowers, rose up high ; and (there) was now silence through the 
crowded place ; and midst...pace ; and he upturned his sad white 
face to hers ; nor did...sight ere eternal night fell on his soul. 
'(‘There’ is not required in prose). 

Synonyms & Meanings \—High —aloft, in the air; i Rose 
up —was raised (by the executioner); l 

Gleaming —shining, flashing ; I Deadly Hade —blade 

-of the sword with which the young man was to be beheaded ; 

; cq fan Vtn C*&Wtfira I Bared— 

stripped ; c*n*Tl j Through— all over ; l Midst of 

it^i n theT midst of the crowded place ; ^Rfifcr I The 

maid —i.e. Atalanta. Went walked past; f?5l i Poor 

wretch— unfortunate and miserable person ; i.e. the young man 
about to be beheaded ; ^1 I 

At a gentle pace —slowly ; at a slow speed ; 3 ? 

*f 1 c*Ff»rai I Upturned —turned up, raised ; I White —pale; 

fa* 4 !; *it*1 I Behold— see ; cf *1 I Another sight — 

any other object (than her eyes) ; «|g yQ ; dRtWT, *9 C^FRS 

fefa? I Ere —(poetical for) before ; 1 Fell on - came down 

upon; < 6*0 ^Ttfarai I Eternal night —perp etual darkness of 

■death ; met? VHB *tfa[; rent If I 

+ m m ' " ***< ■*' '•.mmn***..** w .„ . .,vi 

Notes, &c. >*- 127. Then —after the young man had knelt before 
-the executioner. Rose up —The blade is personified and taken to 
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be actually rising of itself. Blade—fat, edged part of the sword 
{as distinct from its handle). 

128. Bared,..flowers —The flowers covering it had been taken 
off. 

129. Was silence—he. every one was silent. Now —when the 
sword had been raised to strike the fatal blow. 

130. Hers —her face. Upturned —As he was kneeling, he had 
to look up at Atalanta. White— The young man was of fair com¬ 
plexion ; but he was now deadly pale. 

131. Eternal night —Just as night descends on the earth and 
covers it with darkness ; so when a man dies, his sense of sight 
is extinguished, and his soul may be said to be wrapped in darkness. 
The only difference is that, while the darkness of night lasts only 
a few hours, the darkness that death brings to the human soul is 
unending. The Greeks did not believe that the soul was annihilated 
at death or that after death it remained entirely inactive. But it 
lost consciousness and acted only instinctively ; and that is why 
it could be said to remain in eternal darkness. [But Morris has 
perhaps introduced biblical ideas into a classical story, and the 
reference may be to the theory that the human soul lies inactive till 
all the dead are called up on the Day of Judgement]. 

Grammar, &c. Bared —agrees with ‘flowers*. Midst —noun ; 
adverbial accusative of place, //—refers to ‘place*. Hers —possess¬ 
ive pronoun; accusative case. Sight —quasi-cognate object of 
‘behold*. Ere...night —adverb clause of tirpe, modifying ‘did 
■behold*. 

He bared (v) his breast; his head was bare (* dj.); Pace (n and 
y) ; he cannot keep pace with (i.e. advance as fast as) the others. 

Substance :—The executioner raised his sword aloft. The 
flowers that covered it had been removed. The crowd was once 
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more silent, Atalanta passed slowly by the doomed young man. 
He lifted his pale face in order to look at her. That was the last 
object he saw, for immediately the sword came down on his neck. 

Expl* :—As soon as«the youth knelt before the executioner, 
the latter raised his sword high up in the air. The flowers with- 
which it had been wreathed were no longer there ; and the blade 
with which so many had been beheaded flashed in the light. The 
crowd, which had been cheering only a short while ago, was now 
again silent. In the sight of all the spectators, Atalanta walked 
slowly past the miserable young man. Seeing her, he turned his 
pale and sorrowful face upwards in order to look at her face. One 
last glimpse he had of her, before the sword came down on his 
neck and f extinguishing his faculty of seeing for ever, plunged his 
soul in the unending darkness of death. 

«T3repit«r s—stifa 
^ ^ral *fnn i cnt siwtfo ntnfa fin 

nfa sti! fin nt, w ¥nn ffai aicntrea franra- 
ifctfin nfai $ltn i ct nroi fKnt* 

nfarefln. <4 <r Iron 1 ^ fori ffolfoos 

Atalantacn^ fntu *rK fwm ifaal cntnni fqtffa ^ 

cwfaata ns, sal i:«r«isima faa< ^fnil stfonn 1 
frocs* na <?& «*il f%« fofn #taw nti cntnsfaFf^ wfosta 
nana 1 nta«i, nwtt siatfa ntfnal $foa srea'tn cfsgj's 
nfan 1 fowtcna ns nfc #it cnn 1 3 nrc e fa nro 

nwta SWa ntmtcn nt?® a*fan 1 
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[The race was aver. The people separated . It was soon night ]. 

So was the pageant ended, and all folk 
Talking of this and that familiar thing 135 

In little groups from that sad concourse broke, 

For now the shrill bats were upon the wing. 

And soon dark night would slay the evening, 

And in dark gardens sang the nightingale 

Her little-heeded, oft-repeated tale. 140 

Prose Order :—So was...folk, talking...familiar thing, broke 
in little groups from...concourse, for the shrill bats were now upon 
the wing, and dark night would soon slay the evening, and the 
nightingale sang her little-heeded, oft-repeated tale in dark gardens. 

Synonyms & Meanings : — So —in this manner; with the 
execution of the young man. The pageant —the great show, i.e. 
the race between Atalanta and her suitor \ c*tf ^9 I 

All folk —all the people (who had been watching the raoe); 

C®TfFRl I This and that —sundry, various ; •TliTt'SHFft l 
Familiar thing —every-day topic of conversation; ; 

fw l Little groups —small separate parties ; 

W l Sad concourse —sorrowful crowd ; I 

Broke from —came away from ; left; •ffinsjtif C*f*T I Now — 
when dusk was closing in. Shrill —uttering loud and piercing 
cries ; ^ i Were upon the wing —had begun to 

fly about; I Slay —kill; i.e. drive out; 
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*TW ; I Little-heeded —to which people paid little 

heed (i.e. attention); of which no one took much notice ; 

w* ; mm, c$*ra ^t«i m snt i 

Oft-repeated —though it was repeated over and over again ; .fre¬ 
quently sung ; ^1 *tt*rai I * Tale— story ; 

here, song ; ; mm i 

Notes, &c. :—134. A ‘pageant’ is, strictly, a procession 
illustrating some historical incident: it consists of a number of 
men in suitable costume enacting a tableau or a dramatic scene 
(something like the Jeliapara Song in Calcutta or the Mickil in 
Dacca). Here it is used of the race between Atalanta and her 
suitor. Was ended —had come to a close. 

135. Familiar thing —commonplace topics. They were no 
longer interested in the race, or had been too depressed (by the 
execution of the young man) to talk of it. 

136. Little groups —since they took different directions in 
returning home from the racecourse. Sad —because the race had 
ended in a grim tragedy. 

137. Bats sleep during the day, but fly out in search of food 
when twilight sets in. Upon the 7ving —flying. 

138. Slay the evening —a metaphor taken from the primitive 
Nature-myths, in which day, night, morning, evening, light, 
darkness, &c., were all regarded as giants and demons fighting 
with one another. Night slays the evening because it drives evening 
away ; in the same way, morning slays the night. In the stanzas 
addressed to March and prefixed to this poem, Morris calls that 
month ‘slayerof the winter*. 

T39. Dark gardens —gardens that had already grown dark. 

* There is no reference whatever to the tale of Philomela. 
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140, The nightingale’s song is so familiar to all that no one 
takes any special notice of it. This ' sentlmeht ofli^brn^iT^nSt 
shared by other"' fftr —It is the male bird that sings. But 
Shakspere, Milton, and other poets refer to the songster as a female. 
Oft-repeated —The nightingale sings almost continuously during the 
night. Cf. ‘ ’Tis the merry nightingale that crowds and hurries and 
precipitates, with fast thick warble, his delicious notes, as (if) he 
were fearful that an April night would be too short for him to 
utter forth his love-chant, and disburden his full soul of all its 


music’ (Coleridge). 

Grammar 9 &c. :— For now , &*c. —This introduces three 
co-ordinate clauses. Little-heeded , oft-repeated —compound adjectives 
consisting each of an adverb and a verb-adjective (past-participle 
passive). Tale —quasi-cognate object of ‘sang’. Familiar —(adj.); 
familiarity (n) ; familiarize (v). 

Substance :—The execution brought the public show to a close. 
The crowd dispersed in different directions, talking of other things 
in which they took an interest. Already night was falling. Bats 
had come out,and the nightingale was singing. 

Expl. : —The race between Atalanta and her suitor had been 
more or less of a public show, which naturally came to an end 
when the defeated young man had paid the death-penalty. As , 
it was getting dark, the sorrowful spectators drifted away home- 
wards. Small batches of them, going in the same direction, 
talked of other commonplace affairs in order to banish from their 
minds the tragedy they had just witnessed. Already the shrill 
cry of bats could be heard, as, with the approach of darkness, 
they flew out in search of food. The evening was rapidly passing 
away; and very soon dark night would be taking its place. 
Nightingales sang from their nests in gardens where darkness had 
already settled, but few cared to take notice of their song, which 
is heard so frequently. 
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S—Atalanta 'S & sit*! ^Tht* 

^rt«rhrc*ra fjpcsw ^e»? crc 

tfltft"! I <71^ ffrhl ^TP5 H<C4H1 *r*C®& ?:f«p5 *^rtfs»T I cnt 
SifSte «FW®?fa w cnfw^l fa* fa* fa^s *fc«r, 'spf<sr*w\ 
^5*r«fa ^fwl c*Tfa fifSnrl, ^:«( Jifal 

5 it*t**i f^RW <avn c*rHt *fara sfare «itfa*i 1 ^®w* 
"W tr| at^rsf^i j wl ''rfcaFte *$*1 *tfa 

wall fa*; ^fatrofare '5Ria ! ta <3*^ c**t *tt? ^al } <s*< 

c*Hfa nr^hrt *lt* Rfa^fa®! 1 fas *rfa <*i§ ^ 

ata, ct <?f «ttw c*? otsr *<*ffa arc* 1 

^ XXI 

[Milattion asked an old man who the girl was who had own 
the race and why the defeated young man had been beheaded]. 

(And with the last of all the hunter went, 

Who, wondering at the strange sight he had seen, 
Prayed an old man to tell him what it meant, 

Both why the vanquished man so slain had been. 

And if the maiden were an earthly queen, 145 

Dr rather what much more she seemed to be, 

No sharer in the world’s mortality./ 

Prose Order :—And with the last of all went the hunter, 
who, wondering at the strange sight (that) he had seen, prayed... 

meant—(to tell him) both why the vanquished man had been 

« 

so slain «aiid if...queen or rather what she much more seemed to 
be, no sharer in the world's mortality. 
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Synonyms & Meanings :— With —along with ; *! &r ; uawau i 
All —i.e. all the persons returning from the race. The hunter 
—i.e. Milanion. Wondering at —feeling bewildered at; utterly 
surprised by ; J CTR wfWU Strange 

—uncommon, extraordinary ; I Prayed —earnestly 

begged ; I What it meant —why the race 

was held and why the loser was put to death ; fa f 

i ct^ 9 sftTffiFt ? w sstsic* <foc*r vn m ? 

Vanquished —defeated ; ’tt'tfa'® l So —in'that manner ; so promptly; 

I beheaded ; fasu i ijf—whether. * An 

earthly queen —a woman of queenly rank ; l 

Rather —on the contrary ; 'astSH | Much mope —in a much 

greater degree ; l No sharer ...mortality —not 

one of the human beings who are doomed to die ; but a goddess 
who is immortal; sfftTO ff TO1* C*** TO,—TO 

TtfsU C?TO1 I Sharer in —partaker of; I 

World's mortality —liability to die, which is the lot of all who 
live on this earth ; yjTO* 

♦ffa^ TOT»1 i 

Notes, &c. :—142. Strange sight —First, of the two competi¬ 
tors, one was a young man and the other a girl; secondly , the 
losing competitor was at once put to death without any protest. 

145. Earthly queen —as opposed to a heavenly goddess. 
Atalant&’s appearance and behaviour had already made it clear to,. 
Miianiop that she was of noble rank : but he had been so bewilder- 

V,- ' * 

ed by what he had seen that* he was not sure whether she was a 
mortal or a goddess. 

146. Not one of those earthly beings whose unavoidable lot 
it is to die ; i.e. an immortal, a goddess. Immortality is an attri- 

* Or the sense may be ‘a woman who was on account of her surpass¬ 
ing beauty, fit ‘to be called a queen'. 
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butt of the gods of the ancient Greeks (as of the ancient Hindus- 
and ancient Romans) ; cf. Sanskrit amara with Greek ambrotos and 
Latin imtnortalis . 

Grammarf &c» •.'—Analysis of the Stanza. 

The stanza is a complex sentence :— 

A. Subject Hunter, Adjuncts to subject : i. The (definite 
article, demonstrative adjective). 2. Who.,.mortality (co-ordinating 
relative clause qualifying ‘hunter’) ; ‘who* = and he. 

This adjective clause has the following parts :—(a) Who — subject, 
(b) Wondering...seen —adjunct to subject ‘who*. (That) he had seett 
adjective clause, qualifying ‘sight’, (c) Prayed —verb, (d) An- 
old man —indirect object, with adjunct. ‘Man’ is in the dative case, 
(e) To tell...mortality —infinitive, noun equivalent ; direct object 
of ‘prayed*. 

This infinitive clause has the following parts :— 

(i) Him —dative of the indirect object, (ii) What is meant — 
noun clause, dependent question ; direct object of ‘tell*. (‘It’ refers 
to ‘sight’), (iii) Both why...had been —noun clause, dependent 
question ; in apposition with (ii). (iv) And if ...mortality —noun 
clause, dependent alternative question ; co-ordinate with (iii) 
and in apposition with (ii). If —here equal to ‘whether’ \ introduces 
a noun clause ; not a conditional conjunction, (v) What (that 
which)... be —contains an adjective clause. No sharer...mortality —in 
apposition with the ‘which’ contained in ‘what*. 

B. Predicate :— Verb —went. Adjunct to Predicate —with the 
last of all. 

Were —subjunctive of doubt in a dependent question ; a poetical 
usage. Cf. ‘All men reasoned whether he were the Christ’ (Luke r 
iii. 15) ; and ‘She’ll not tell me if she love me’ (Tennyson). He 
got a share ’of the estate ; he has a share in the business. He will 
share his last rupee with his friend m , the mother shared a mango 
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between her two children ; the property was shared among all the 
heirs- 

Substance Milanion was among those who left the racecourse 
last. He was perplexed by what he had seen. He asked an old man' 
to explain to him, first, why the defeated runner had been put 
to death, and, secondly, whether the fair winner was a woman or a 
goddess. 

Expl. : —Soon all the spectators left the racecourse. Milanion 
joined the group that was the last to leave. What he had just seen 
was quite extraordinary ; and he was feeling utterly perplexed. 
Approaching an old man, he entreated him to explain what the 
object of the race was. Milanion was especially curious to know 
two things : first, why the young man was put to death because he 
lost the race, and, secondly, whether the girl who was the winner 
was a human being or a goddess. If was clear that she 
was at least a queen ; but, if one judged her by her appearance 
and bearing, one would rather be tempted to take her for a goddess 
who was above death, above the unavoidable lot of all who live on 
earth. 

S—3FCT \ 

CT if5T #J»J, I 

CT \5tetra 'SIW? 

I «Q?F StStW <iWt* 

*t*«l fa <5t*l I 

$t*t3 Sftfafa ^6® #ltfS’[; <2W *«H,—*?1 

Cirt^RC^ C*t»I 3Tf%1 C*®H ? fafte 

H—ct fjrflt ofteNc® fafatffem faft »nff *n orcsi ? fofa 

wfr SPSS'S fal 'Sffafa « w 
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arfari c*ff3i ^f*ror$ crt hr orto i ^fwi 

*rtetfw*tw siflre qftpwi <*frr #wl 

oh ** ^ i 


XXII 

[7%* old man said :— l She is the daughter of King Schoeneus . 
JShe has been the cause of the death of many yoaths']. 

‘Stranger', said he, ( I pray she soon may die 
Whose lovely youth has slain so many an one ! 

King Schoeneus’ daughter is she verily, 150 

Who when her eyes first looked upon the sun 
Was fain to end her life but new begun, 

For he had vowed to leave but men alone 
^Sprung from his loins when he from earth was gone. 

Prose Order :—He (the old man) said : ‘I pray (that) she, 
whose lovely youth has slain so many an one, may soon die 1 Verily 
she is the daughter of King Schoeneus, who was fain, when her 
eyes...sun, to end her life (that had been) but new(ly) begun, for he 
had vowed to leave, when he was gone from earth, but men alone 
-sprung from his Joins. 

Synonyms & Meanings • — Stranger —person coming from a 
foreign country ; C*ltV ; facrt I Pray— i.e. to God. She— i.e. 

Atalanta. Whose lovtly youth —whose youthful loveliness (by 
Double Enallage, i.e. adjective for noun and noun for adjective); 
the charm of whose youthful beauty } HR 

tfifosnr cfartJ ; ct l Slain— been the 

cause of the death of; lured to death; W\V\ ; 

csnfl 1 So many an one —so many youths (who 
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sought her hand, competed with her in the race, and being 
defeated, have paid the death-penalty); ( ^tTl 

c*rtc$ cw 

STfiral TJJirs Tt<0 * ) I Verily —really ; ^PTBJtJ 

^W5S; <sff ; a biblical and archaic word. When her eyes . sun — 

i.e. when she was born ; ^ ^ItCWfa C?W; G\ 

i Was fain —wanted (because of his vow not to leave 
any daughter behind); $*51 *fi*Tf*C*R ; ‘Fain* means ‘willing under 
the circumstances’ (C.O.D.); I End 

her life— put her to death ; Wl; C^t \ 

But new begun —which had only just begun \ i.e. immediately 
after she was born \ W 1 Vowed 

taken a vow, i.e. made a solemn promise; *W ; 

effosEl ^ftratfe«T5{ l Leave but men , &*c .—i.e. to kill all his female 

•children; ’fcS TOftfatC 5 * ; * 1 \\ »1*R? WtTOW foffc 

i Leave —leave behind him ; allow to survive him ; sp$RtW 
jjTfre, ^T519 TOW* >IW «Wto «rtfaC« I But men alone— only 

sons. Either ‘but’ or ‘alone’ is superfluous. Sprung, . loins— 

begotten by him ; of whom he was the father j $t?1* &PWP5 I 
Loins —that part of the side and back which lies between the ribs 
and the hip-bone ; ; flFWtl When he...gone— when he died ; 

fsft <8jm *fis1 ’ItfTO *pn ; fcm* ipw I Was gone— had 
gone. 


Notes &c. :—xaq. An one— A’ (not ‘an’) is now usecjL before 


"one’ 


150. Verily —The sense is : there can be no doubt that she 
is a woman and a princess ; she is not a goddess, as you are inclined 
to believe ; fafa C* sttfl, ** *91, W TC3 ^ 

cm toi sstsi ^ \ fofa orfl 1 


Grammar, &c. :—(That) she.,.die —noun clause, dependent 
statement \ object of ‘pray*. Whose lovely.one —adjective clause, 
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qualifying ‘she*. One— numeral noun. Who was fain , co¬ 

ordinate relative clause (not subordinate adjective clause); ‘who* 
stands for ‘and he*. When her eyes,..sun— adverb clause of time, 
modifying ‘was fain*. To end— adverb equivalent, modifying ‘fain*. 

To leave— noun equivalent, object of ‘vowed*. Sprung —pre¬ 
dicate verb-adjective, agreeing with ‘men’. When,,,gone —adverl> 
clause of time, modifying ‘leave*. 

Stranger (n); strange (adj.); estrange (v). ‘Fain* is always used 
as a predicate adjective or an adverb. 

Substance : —The old man said :—‘She is a princess, not a 
goddess. She is the daughter of King Schoeneus. Her father 
wanted to kill her when she was born, for he had taken a vow that 
he would leave behind him only male children*. 

Expl. : —The old man spoke thus to Milanion :—‘Stranger, 
you seem to have been captivated by the beauty of the girl. But 
I may as well tell you that I pray to God for her early death : 
lured by the charm of her youthful beauty, many young men have 
lost their lives. As a matter of fact she is a woman, a princess ; 
she is not* a goddess, as you have been taking her for. She is the 
daughter of King Schoeneus ; and it is only by a lucky chance 
that she is still alive. Immediately as she was born, her father 
wanted to put her to death, an innocent baby as she then was. This 
was because he had previously taken a vow that there should be, 
when he died, only male children left to claim him as their father. 
He did not want to leave any daughter behind*. 

^ : §n5 , Tf®f s—^ ‘c^tsrni 

tfflS tsfswtl <?l I 

<$ 05 t*rra *rtf* ct 'srtfa 

<?i, & ^ ^ i & c*rNftfra 

CTtffcShfs 1 ^ c«ra*i i 
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fsrNffc* OTWfl to ; < 5t*l it* to ; <?r 

3)S¥-^5l «w *t*Wl J C 3 ! 3fsf1 Schoeneusaa^ Wl I frol* 

<tf *f*?rfc51 'sfct* toi* ^ 'fffet* f*rai 

TO«l ^foltfeTO CT fRtFftTO* Wl <8«R 

'Sot toRTO* tot cto*i <f5 3 i¥ft?Mt*t stfan 
^ttcTO; c’ms ^an wft ^arfesi, sttfc? «itfTO> fiftau 
1 c»$toi q*R % ^rf#a to m, a«R ^ *t« ’ifismt *f*rfa *ra 
fsitat 'Btefii f»tTOtaj atfjtOTfcva Tiro «JTOf 'toto area, sto 
Schoeneus C 3 ^ ftSTOJtH ^TOa ^UlTO'E'tt ’St^ta 
’tTtoi ’ffaatfeTO i 


XX1I1 


[King Schoeneus ordered his daughter to be exposed in the woods. 
A she-bear , however , suckled her ]. 


‘Therefore he bade one leave her in the 


wood, 155 

And let wild things deal with her as they might, 

But this being done, some cruel god thought good 
To save her beauty in the world’s despite: 

Folk say that her, so delicate and white 

As now she is, a rough root-grubbing bear 160 

Amidst her shapeless cubs at first did rear. 


Prose Order :—He therefore bade one (man) leave her in the 
'wood, and let...might; but, this being done, some cruel god... 
despite : folk say that a rough root-grubbing bear did at first rear 
her, so delicate and white as she now is, amidst her shapeless cubs. 



XLVII 


[But if you die, all hope of happiness is gone’. To this 
Milanion replied that he knew what risks he was running, and 
so arguments on that point were unless ]. 

'But if thou losest life, then all is lost'. 

'Nay, King’, Milanion said, 'thy words are vain. 
Doubt not that I have counted well the cost. 325 
But say, on what day wilt thou that I gain 
Fulfilled delight, or death to end my pain ? 

Right glad were I if it could be to-day, 

And all my doubts at rest for ever lay’. 

Prose Order ‘But it...lost 1 . Milanion said '‘Nay, King 
thy words are vain. Doubt not (=do not doubt) that I have 
counted the cost well. But say, on what day wilt thou (=dost 
thou wish) that I gain [either] fulfilled delight or...pain?. I were 
(» would be) right glad if it could be today and [if] all my doubts> 
lay at rest for ever’. 

Synonyms & Meanings Thou losest life— i.e. you are 
beheaded after having been defeated in the race by Atalanta. All 
is lost— you will lose not only your life but also all hope of happi¬ 
ness in future; i Nay— here, a word of mild 

protest (•= 'please do not think that I am acting thoughtlessly’). 
Thy words are vain —your advice is thrown away upon me j 
nothing that you can say will shake my resolve ; C7R6 

vrw? TO* *n ; vain = useless, unavailing ; 3*11 Doubt 
not— rest well assured ; f** vifai** i Counted well the cost — 
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157. Cruel— because he took delight in the thought that 
Atalanta’s beauty would lead many young men to sacrifice their 
lives for nothing. Thought good —took it into his head. 

158. Save her beauty —save her life and so allow her to grow 
up into a beautiful young woman. * In the worlds despite— izr 
spite of the efforts made by human beings (i.e. Schoeneus and 
his servant) to have her killed. The world —human beings who 
dwell on earth (as opposed to gods who live in heaven). 

159-60. ‘Delicate 7 and ‘white 7 are in contrast with ‘rough 7 
and ‘root-grubbing 7 . The soft and white skin of Atalanta is 
contrasted with the shaggy and dirty skin of the she-bear. Bears 
eat the roots of trees, which they dig up from the ground with, 
their paws. 

* 161. Shapeless —In Europe in the Middle Ages there was a 

widespread belief that bear-cubs were shapeless lumps when first 
bom but were afterwards licked into shape by their mothers* 
From this belief we get the phrases, ‘an unlicked cub 7 (i.e.. 
clumsy youth) and ‘lick into shape 7 (i.e. make efficient). 

162. At first —while she was still helpless ; 

l 

Grammar> &c. :— One (to) leave —accusative with the infinitive* 
object of ‘bade 7 . ‘One 7 is indefinite pronoun. Things (to) deal — 
accusative with the infinitive, object of ‘let 7 . As they might— adverb- 
clause of comparison, modifying ‘deal 7 . This being done —nomina¬ 
tive absolute clause. Good —predicate adjective, qualifying the 
noun equivalent ‘to save 7 . In prose, the formal object, ‘it 7 , would be 

necessary-thought it good, &c. To save— noun equivalent; 

object of ‘thought 7 . Worlds —subjective genitive. Despite —a noun. 

* The phrase may also mean ‘out of spite for the world', ’in order to- 
create trouble for human beings 7 ; ; 

Wt I ‘World's* would then be objective 
genitive, and ‘despite’ archaic for ’malice 7 . 
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T%at her, &c .—noun clause (dependent statement); object of ‘say’. 
Jler —object of ‘did rear*. ‘Delicate* and ‘white* agree with ‘her’. 
As now she is —adverb clause of concession, modifying ‘did rear*. 
‘As* with inversion does duty for a concessive conjunction. Bid 
(has for its past bad % bade , or bid ; fot its past participle bidden or 
.bid. ‘Despite* is also an archaic preposition ; e.g, in ‘despite his 
illness*. Delicate (adj.); delicacy (n). 

Substance :—Schoeneus ordered Atalanta to be exposed in 
the woods. But the gods decided otherwise, and his purpose was 
frustrated ; instead of being devoured by wild beasts, Atalanta was 
.-suckled by a she-bear. 

Expl. • —Since Schoeneus wanted only male issue, he ordered 
<one of his attendants to take the new-born Atalanta to the. 
woods and to leave her there. He did not care what happened 
to her and he expected some wild beast to kill her. But when 
Atalanta had been exposed in the woods, some god who took delight 
in inflicting suffering on men was seized with the whim of saving 
her from death : though human beings had done their best to 
have her put to death, he decided that she should grow up into 
. a beautiful woman. The people here believe that in the beginning 
Atalanta was suckled by a she-bear along with her cubs, which 
were shapeless lumps of flesh when they were first born. Though 
Atalanta’s skin is now so soft and white, her first nurse was a 
-shaggy bear whose whole body was covered with dirt because 
.in her search for food she had to dig up roots from the earth. 

S-CW CTfall 

Schoeneus tfron 

’t'Sfa wni wit *ff«Rl i wnifcai wl fct* 

■cwt §551 wtt *** i* 'ssre qforl ^frnrt i 
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XXIV 

[Foresters slew the she-bear and brought up Atalanta , who became 
•a bold and skilful huntress ]. 

‘In course of time the woodfolk slew her nurse. 
And to their rude abode the youngling brought. 

And reared her up to be a kingdom’s curse, 

Who grown a woman, of no kingdom thought, 165 
fiut armed and swift, mid beasts destruction 


6 


wrought. 
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Nor spared two shaggy centaur kings to slay 
To whom her body seemed an easy prey. 

Prose Order :—In course...nurse, and brought the youngling 
to their rude abode, and reared...curse, who, (when) grown a 
woman, thought of no kingdom, but (being) armed and swift, 
wrought destruction amid beasts nor spared to slay two shaggy 
centaur kings to whom...prey. 

Synonyms & Meanings :— In count of time —as time passed ; 
after a time ; ^ j Woodfolk —people who 

lived in the wood ; foresters ; I Slew— killed. 

Her nurse— Atalanta’s nurse ; i.e. the she-bear who had suckled 
Atalanta; < 3 tST* ; Oi I 

Rude —primitive, roughly built; C*K^FC«1 ; fa^b'l^j i 

Abode— dwelling-house ; ^ l Youngling —(poetical 

for) baby ; diminutive from ‘young 1 ; fa$ / Reared her up — 
brought her up ; I To be— with the 

result that she is ; TO ; ^ c*l W1 

A kingdom's curse —the cause of great evil to this king¬ 
dom ; the bane of King Schoeneus’s country ; Schoeneus 
iff ; ^tTCSFJ ^51 i 

Grown a ivoman —when she reached adult age ; (y\ 

I Armed —i.e. with bow and 
arrows ; soft 'Q l Swift —running swiftly ; 

I Mid beasts destruction wrought —caused 
havoc among wild beasts ; slew many wild beasts after chasing 
them ; ^1 I Nor spared to slay —and did not stop 

short of killing ; and did not forbear killing ; Spared -- (archaic 
for) forbore ; I Shaggy— hairy ; C*im l Centaur 

kings —kings of the centaurs, a fabled race of monsters who 
were half 1 men and half horses; ^8 

fal ^fafc ^ f«Ttfa 'Sirstjl TO — 
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I Slay —kill (with her arrows) ; ’•RWre fasrh "«11 To 
whom...prey —who thought that they would have no difficulty in 
seizing and outraging her by force ; 

*rt®l *ITfaW 1 Her body— i.e. her chastity, her virgi¬ 
nity ; C?S, I Seemed —appeared to be ; 

I An easy prey —something that they could easily rob 
her of ; something that would easily fall a victim to their lust ; 

*lfc$ «Tfftra 1 Prey— thing plundered, victim. 

Notes, &c. :—164. A kingdoms curse —Atalanta was looked 
upon both by her father (/. 316) and by the people (//. 234-5) as 
a person who brought evil to the country, because many youths lost 
heir lives in trying to win her hand. 

165. Of no kingdom thought —It was to be expected that she, 
having been born a princess, would have the thoughts that princesses 
ordinarily have. 

166. She preferred to be a huntress, chasing and killing wild 
beasts. 

167. Two shaggy centaur kings —i.e. Ilylaeus and Rhoecus. 
The centaurs—the word is probably cognate with Sanskrit gandharva 
—were a mythical race who lived in the mountains of Thessaly and 
were fond of wine and women. 

Homer speaks of them as ‘shaggy’ animals ; and they were 
taken as the type of uncontrolled animal passion. (Cf. the stories 
of Eurytion and Nessus). Originally, they were described as having 
human bodies standing on the legs of a horse ; but afterwards they 
were conceived as being men down to the waist but having the 

rest of the body, the legs, and the tail of a horse. 

* 

Grammar, &c. :— Woodfolk —collective noun. To be— adverb 
equivalent; infinitive of destination. Kingdom's —objective genitive. 
Who grown...prey —co-ordinating relative clause. Grown —agrees 
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with ‘who*. Woman —predicate noun, referring to ‘who*. To slay — 
noun equivalent; object of ‘spared*. Centaur —noun, used as 
epithet adjective. 7 b whom.,,prey — adjective clause, qualifying 
‘kings*. Prey —predicate noun, referring to ‘body*. Youngling — 
Other examples of diminutives in - ling ,; formed from adjectives, 
are ‘darling* and ‘grayling*. Prey ] ( n) ; prey upon (v). 

Substance :—Some woodsmen killed the she-bear and took 
Atalanta to their home. There she grew up to be a curse to her 
country. She spent her time chasing and killing wild beasts. She 
also killed two centaurs who tried to commit outrage upon her. 

Expl* : —For a time the she-bear continued to suckle Atalanta. 
Then some forest people noticed that she had a human child among 
her cubs. They killed her and took Atalanta with them to their 
home. This was hardly a fit home for a princess, for it was no 
more than a roughly built hut. But it was there that Atalanta was 
brought up, with the result that our whole country is now cursed 
for her sake, because her beauty has lured many youths to death. 
When .she grew up to be a woman, her thoughts and habits were 
those of a huntress, not those of a princess. Armed with bow and 
arrows, she roamed through the forests in hot pursuit of wild beasts 
and killed many of them. She had even the courage to kill 
Hylaeus and Rhoecus, two rough-haired centaur kings, who, 
thinking that they had only a young girl to deal with, tried to offer 
violence to her. 

* 

I—fJrtlt CTt I 

^ carter tpt wfw, ftsr 
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XXV 

[Being accidentally brought to this town, Atalanta was recognized 
by her father. She has since been living here , and many youths have 
lost their lives for her sake ]. 

‘So to this city, led by fate, she came; 

Whom known by signs, whereof 1 cannot tell, 1 70 
King Schoeneus for his child at last did claim, 

Nor otherwhere since that day doth she dwell, 

Sending too many a noble soul to hell— 

What ! thine eyes glisten ! what then, thinkest thou 
Her shining head unto the yoke to bow? 175 

Prose Order :—So, led by fate, she, whom, (being) known 
by signs whereof I cannot tell, King Schoeneus did at last claim 
for his child, came to this city nor doth she, sending...hell, dwell 
otherwhere since that day. What! Thine eyes glisten ! What, 
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then, thinkest thou (i.e. dost thou think) to bow her shining head 
unto the yoke ? 

4 

Synonyms & Meanings •— 50 —having thus survived the 
dangers of the forest; C? *!**! 

?sf?C® i This city —Schoenus. Led by fate —guided by 

destiny ; in obedience to the decree of destiny ; f 5 T?fe? ?T?1 *ff? 5 tfar 3 
W i Known —recognized, being identified ; ; 

C 6 ft\ i Signs —marks on her body ; ( Tita* ) 1 Whereof — 

of which ; regarding which. Tell —give you information. For his 
child— as his daughter ; to be his daughter ; ^t*Rt? **nl ?f®T?1 l 
At last —in the end ; after she had spent several years in the 
forest. Claim —assert; far? ^?1 i Nor otherwhere —and in no 

other place. Otherwhere —anywhere else ; urj TfCT I Since 

—from. That day —the day she came to this city. Dwell —live ; 
?t*f *?1 I Sending to hell —causing the death of ; ; 

( ) ^r? ^t?«l 5^?1 i Too many a noble soul —too many 

noble young men. Too many —more than can be tolerated ; 4*3 
C? I Soul —i.e. of her suitors who were beaten by her in 
the race. What —can it be true ! Thine eyes glisten —Are your 
eyes brightening up (on hearing me speak of her) ! Glisten — 

sparkle; ?t?*l l Thinkest thou —do you intend 

to try ; Sffa fap c$ll ?*f?C? l To bow her shining head 

unto the yoke —to bend her beautiful head to the yoke of marriage’; 
to make this beautiful girl your wife and compel her to submit 
to the discipline of married life; literally , > 5 t?t? V*f? 

^T$t? csrfatfar ffos ; ( 

f??tfru #t?w? fsnrsit$?f%^ ^f?F 5 i Yoke— wooden 
cross-piece placed over the shoulders of a couple of oxen and 
fastened to the plough ; metaphorically , servitude, the marriage 
tie ; literally , U ?1 cs?1?lfar; ( ^ ) f??t*-??r 5 f1 

Notes, &c. :—169. Fate —The prevailing Greek (and Roman) 
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idea was that the decrees of Fate could not be altered ; not only 
men but also the gods had to submit to them. 

170-1. Whom King Schoeneus did claim for his child —whom 
King Schoeneus took back into his family, asserting that she was 
his daughter. 

172. Nor otherwhere —and here ; and in this city. A 
latinism. 

173. To hell —to the lower regions where dwell the spirits of 
the dead ; see on /. 133. 

f 74 - 5 - < Jan it be true that you would like to seek the hand of 
Atalanta ? Is that why your eyes are sparkling ? Am I to infer 
that you want to know about Atalanta because you intend to make 
her your wife, to force the beautiful girl to accept the bondage of 
the marriage tie ? Then —in that case ; seeing that your eyes are 
sparkling. Shining —radiantly beautiful. Bow her head unto the 
yoke —make her accept defeat. Yoke —Two ideas are included : 
marriage as a tie between husband and wife, and the married state 
in which Atalanta would lose the freedom that she enjoys while still 
unmarried. Among the Romans, defeated enemies were made to 
march under a yoke (or an arch of three spears symbolizing it). 

Grammar, &c. :— Whom ...claim —co-ordinating relative clause 
‘whom* being equivalent to ‘and her*. Whom —object of ‘did 
claim 7 . Whereof ...tell —adjective clause, qualifying ‘signs 7 . Other¬ 
where —adverb of place ; coined in imitation of ‘otherwise 7 . Thine 
eyes glisten —an exclamation ; ‘eyes 7 is accusative, and ‘glisten* is in¬ 
finitive of exclamation. In poetry, ‘thine* is often used for *thy* 
when the next word begins with a vowel. To bow —noun equiva¬ 
lent, object of ‘thinkest*. Yoke —(n and v). 

Substance :—As Fate would have it, Atalanta came one day to 
this city. Schoeneus recognized her as his daughter and took her 
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back to his home. Many of her suitors have since died in the- 
attempt to win her hand. Your eyes are sparkling ; do you also in¬ 
tend to force her to marry yon ? 

Expl. Though Atalanta spent many years in the forest, she 
managed to escape all its dangers. But, in obedience to the decree 
of destiny, she had to come to this city. By certain marks on her 
body, of which I can give you no information, King Schoeneus- 
recognized her after a time as his daughter. He then took her 
back to his family, and she h*s from that day been living all the 
time in this city. The regrettable result is that a large number of 
noble youths have lost their lives in the attempt to obtain her as a 
wife. But I see that your eyes sparkle at my words. Is it then a 
fact that you too intend to compete for her hand, to compel this* 
beautiful girl to submit to the restraints of married life ? 

S—< 5 if% 3 R ^f^l, dot 

fjrafaa fiqtw Btf®re #i1, , «t%l i 

sretii arc* fa fa f&^ —«rifa o\ ri j 

Schoeneus fV« CtC* ^51 

fp ^fiicsR i aitfat *1?® ^rritt fws ^ *rpt 

i st*fa *rtiF*i w at, sR’i ** srcrti- 
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ft* fV rr at, & ^tfra* $t?t<t art«?itt9i c«rtrfc»i 
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'S $*ta* f**tf*s 5 cb&i 
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[Take my advice. Give up the plan of marrying Atalanta, unless 
you are anxious to die\. 

‘Listen, my son, and love some other maid, 

For she the saffron gown will never wear. 

And on no flower-strewn couch shall she be laid, 

Nor shall her voice make glad a lover’s ear : 

Yet if of Death thou hast not any fear, 180 

Yea, rather, if thou lov’st Him utterly, 

Thou still may’st woo her ere thou com'st to die, 

Prose' Order :—Listen.maid, for she (Atalanta) will never 

wear the saffron gown, and she shall be laid on no flower-strewn 
couch ; nor shall her voice make a lover’s ear glad. Yet, if thou 
hast not any fear of Death, yea, rather, if thou lovest him (Death)- 
utterly, thou may’st still woo her ere thou comest to die. 

Synonyms & Meanings : — Listen —take my advice ; 

I My son —an affectionate form of address to a young 
man ; | Some other —i.e. some other than Atalanta. Maid 

—maiden; I She —Atalanta. Wear the saffron gown —put 

on the saffron-coloured (i.e. orange-yellow) dress (of a bride); 

’ft? wi i 

Flower-strewn couch —bed covered over with flowers; 

•TOJt ; cf. ‘jpr-HJI’ i Laid —made to lie ; I Make glad— 

fill with joy ; 1 Yoa, rather —nay, rather ; and 

more than that ; 'STfa'S I Utterly — completely, with- 

an unlimited devotion ; l Still —even after 
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knowing that she does not mean to fall in love or marry. Woo — 

pay court to ; ask in marriage ; ^*11 Ere —before; 

Thou com'st —you are compelled ; 5$ i 

Notes, &c. :—177. Saffron gown —The colour of the bridal 
dress of the Greeks and Romans was yellow. Among many Hindus, 
a similar practice prevails even now. Roman brides also covered 
themselves from head to foot in a large yellow-coloured veil at the 
•wedding. [The phrase is imitated from the tunica crocina of 
Catullus], ‘Saffron’ is from the Arabic zafaran , Bengali 1 

Never wear the saffron gown —i.e. never marry. 

178. Flower-strewn couch —The bed of the bride was decorated 
with flowers. This line also means that ‘Atalanta will not marry’. 

179. Nor shall...ear —no lover of hers will be delighted to hear 
her voice ; she will never love any of her suitors sufficiently to lead 
him to expect happiness in her company and so to feel happy when 
he hears her voice and knows that she is coming. 

180. Yet —in spite of my advice. Any fear —the least fear. 

181. Yea , rather , drc. —The idea is : if you not only have no 
fear of death but are also very eager to die. Him —Death 
(personified). 

182. Mayst —art at liberty to. Die —The sentence is carried 
on to the next stanza. 

Grammar, &c. :— For she , Grc. —‘For’ introduces three co-ordi¬ 
nate clauses. Glad —predicate adjective, agreeing with ‘ear*. 

Ere...die —adverb clause of time, modifying ‘woo’. Saffron —n. and 
adj. Strew ; strewed ; strewn or strewed. 

Substance :—Atalanta will never fall in love and never marry. 
Therefore 7 love some other girl. But if you are quite eager to die, 
you may become one of her suitors. 
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Ezpl. : — Young man, my advice to you is to woo some other 
girl who may love you in return and agree to marry you. As far as 
Atalanta is concerned, I can assure you that she will never marry. 
She is not destined to put on the saffron-coloured gown of a bride 
or to lie on a bridal couch covered over with flowers. She will not 
even allow any of her suitors to become intimate with her or to 
look forward to happy hours in her company. None of them will 
therefore feel a thrill of delight on hearing her voice and knowing 
that she is near. But you can reject my advice if you are not only 
not afraid to die but are also very eager to do so. You can then pay 
court to her, although you know that she does not intend to marry, 
for as long as you remain alive—till the day of your race with her, 
which will also be that of your execution, dawns. 

s—aaa, *rtft utai afti $t*i aw; aft ^ 
et«, 'sro faata atfaata cell a^a i 

, ®t*ratf i ral batata ’tftca al i faafe? 
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aftca ri i ’m cstata aft aarta «rioh <»a al <na? 'stfta 

aft sraatspl fft (fl’R 'sftiatfaal at 5 ?, 'stal wa 
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[ You will die as surely as the young man whom you saw beheaded 
just now]. 

‘Like him that on this day thou saw’st lie dead ; 
For. fearing as I deem the Sea-born One, 

1 > >|j*i 

The maid has vowed e’en such a man to wed 185 
Ap in the course her swift feet can outrun, 

But whoso fails herein, his days are done : 

He came the nighest that was slain to-day, 

Although with him I deem she did but play. 

Prose Order: —Like him that (—whom) thou sawest lie 
dead on this day ; for the maid (i.e. Atalanta), fearing, as I deem, 
the Sea-born One, has vowed to wed even such a man as can outrun 

her swift feet in the course ; but whoso.done. He that ( = who) 

was slain today came the nighest, although I deem [that] she did 
but play with him. 

Synonyms & Meanings :—On this day —today. Lie — 
fall down \ I Deem— think, believe; I The 

Sea-born One —the goddess Venus, who rose out of the foam of 
the sea ; JFSGfra CT«r W Venus. Vowed— taken a 

vow ; solemnly promised ; I E'en such a man — only 

such a man ; wed— marry ; i In the 

course —in a. race ; l Outrun —run faster than ; 

tfrfaR I Whoso —(archaic for) whoever; c^[ I Fails 

herein —fails >in this respect ; is unable to defeat her in the race T 

^** i CTVvfn Hi 
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days are done —his life is at an end ; he is doomed to die ; 

; ??C* i Done— 

finished. He— that suitor ; c*\f I Came the Highest— vt as 

nearest (i.e. to winning); J#tW1 fJTTO? <«RT *[?*[ 

*c*p*l VWT 5 ^fir* *rsmi ONIt>¥ffac»ra I Highest— 
superlative of ‘nigh’; nearest; I Hid hut play —only trifled ; 

mi 'STT3S; W firn Clfaw I 

Notes, &c. :—184. Fearing the Sea-born One —being afraid of 
Venus ; i.e. being afraid to fall in love or marry, because the oracle 
of Delphi had warned her against marriage. [As a matter of fact, 
her marriage ended unhappily, because she and her husband were 
changed into lions for having profaned the temple of Cybele (or, 
according to others, the sacred grove of Jupiter)]. Venus is called 
Aphrogeneia (‘foam-born’) and Anadyomene (‘rising out of the sea’), 
because she is said to have been sprung from the foam of the sea 
where Saturn had thrown a part of the mutilated body of Uranus, 

187. The construction is : but the days of him (‘his’ =of him) 
whoso fails, &c., i.e. the days of any one who fails, &c. His days 
•are done —he will have to die (as he will be subject to the cruel rule 
binding on Atalanta’s suitors). 

188. Did but play with him—i.e. did not exert herself fully ; 
allowed him to go far before she outran him. 

Grammar, &c« :— That...lie — accusative with the infinitive, 
object of ‘saw’st 1 . Dead —predicate adjective, qualifying ‘that’. . As 
I deem —a parenthetic clause ; ‘as’ is a relative pronoun, equivalent 
to ‘which fact*, its antecedent being the phrase, ‘fearing the Sea¬ 
born One’. To wed —noun equivalent, object of ‘vowed*. As . 

outrun —adjective clause, qualifying ‘man*; as —relative pronoun, 
subject of ‘can*. Whoso —indefinite (generalizing) relative pronoun. 
Are done —present for future tense ; emphatic prediction, (That) 
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she did but play with him —noun clause, dependent statement, 
object of ‘deem’. 'Nigher* and ‘nighest* are the medera forms of 
the comparative and superlative of ‘nigh*, the older forms being 
‘nearer* and ‘nearest*. 

Substance :—Atalanta is afraid to marry. She has made it a 
rule that she will not marry any one unless he can outrun her in a. 
race. Those that fail are doomed to die. The man who was 
beheaded today came nearest winning, but Atalanta did not pro¬ 
bably exert herself. 

Vk/Ezpl. :— If you persist in seeking the hand of Atalanta, you will 
have to die in the same manner as you saw the youth, who ran with 
her die today. She has been warned not to marry and is conse¬ 
quently afraid of the goddess of Love, who sprang out of the sea. In 
order to avoid having to marry, she has made a peculiar vow : she 
will marry only such a man as can defeat her in a race, and, as she is 
a very swift runner, this is a very difficult condition. Moreover, all 
the suitors who are beaten in the race have to suffer the death 
penalty. The young man who was beheaded today fared the best in 
the race and came nearest to winning ; but I think that he could do 
so only because she was merely trifling with him. 

s—’wts ct ^srfthi 

sic® csfjrtc^'8 fgrira 

^ i wa S*. ^tlt ^-^51 C3PRI Offt (Venus) 

c* 1 TfttP® H sfl S*, 

CT 4ft *t«l I CT, 

51W ofrvftti CT 'StStE’f OT C^*T 

i Gft'FN *re*f 
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'srfs foaimi i <sfw, •stfaatfos'fa t*te <o^j5 f^R ct otaifcn 
folk's *itfm ^$nr* mi ^fks ^ri aif k qtft M i* 

WX* ^jlfo srfwtc? I <3t?t3 3K1I CT * ^t«f fo*® ^fc$ 

wf^nitf, ot wM cw«rfo 5 tfo»n fo« 

(7i 4^3 'srtfiretf^ #rai ^Ffo« Jfl, k^fa 

*rc*w '«Tft’F c^1 ^fk«rt 'gft sflt *$ub ntfawi ^t**i 
«rt*rfa *if? ^ *m fsitff ^3t^ta jrfs's c«mi ^rfo i 


XXVIII 

\That is how Atalanta treats her suitors. If you are wise , you- 
ivill make love to some girl who will return it]. 

’Behold, such mercy Atalanta gives 190 

To those that long to win her loveliness ; 

Be wise ! be sure that many a me^id there lives 
Gentler than she, of beauty, little less. 

Whose swimming eyes thy loving words shall bless. 
When in some garden, knee set close to knee, 19^ 
Thou sing’st the song that love may teach to theey^ 

Prose Order :—Behold ! Atalanta gives such mercy to those 

that long.loveliness. Be wise ! be sure that there lives many a 

maid, gentler than she [is], of little less beauty, whose sw imm ing 
eyes shall bless thy loving words, when thou singe it in some garden, 
[thy] knee [being] set close to [her] knee, the song.thee. 

Synonyms & Meanings :— Behold—look ; here = consider ; 
CM; ( iRTCT ) CM i Such mercy —such compassion , (ironical 
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for) such cruel treatment; ^ 

i Gives —deals out; TOR I Long —earnestly de¬ 
sire ; TO i »Win her loveliness —be the husband of so 

beautiful a girl ; *nR1 nffaC*! ®!t® ^*1 I Her 

loveliness —her who is so lovely ; mWf, CH ^C*rfa*n i Be 
wise —do not act like a fool; do not be infatuated by Atalanta’s 
beauty ; TO wrf] « ^1 ; CTO* #n i 

Be sure —rest assured ; do not doubt; Pm Sftfa'Q l Gentler —more 
kind-hearted, having more tender feelings ; CTOTO* | Than 

she —i.e. than Atalanta (who causes her suitors to be beheaded). 
Of— having, possessed of; faf*f§ I Less —i.e. than Atalanta. Swim¬ 
ming —overflowing ; filled with tears (on account of strong emotion) ; 
( tf)TO«i) I Loving words —words of endearment; 

I Shall bless —are sure to be (for you) the happy 
reward of; HVBt *0lTOr-TO*f : 

Set —placed ; I Love— your love for your sweetheart; CBTTO 

firafa <$ 5 t*CT?l I Teach to thee —urge you to sing ; OTfTOT 

(irrfcc*) frottw ; *rrf*TO[ cwrtnr afrttfro i 

Notes, &c* :—190-1. Gives such mercy to —treats so cruelly. 
The reference is not only to the death penalty but also to the fact 
that Atalanta did not encourage the attentions of lovers or allow them 
to become intimate with her. Perhaps there is also a suggestion 
that Atalanta ‘plays’ with her competitors as a cat does with a 
mouse. 

193. Than she —‘than her’ or ‘than she is’ would be necessary 
in prose. Of beauty little less —almost as beautiful as Atalanta. 
Construe either (1) ‘of ( = possessed of) little less beauty (than 
Atalanta)’, where ‘less’ qualifies ‘beauty* ; or (2) ‘little less (than 
Atalanta) of ( = in respect of) beauty 1 , where ‘less’ qualifies ‘maid’. 

194. The idea is : Another girl to whom you might address 
words of love swould be deeply moved by them; tears would 
/fill her eyes and prove to you that she appreciates your love and 
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feels 'happy at’ it. [But Atalanta is cold and unapproachable ; she. 
wiM hot speak to a lover]. 

195. Knee set close to knee— sitting so close to each other that 
your knee would be touching hers. 

. 196. Sing*st the song , 6 r*c. —i.e. joyfully speakest words of 
love to her. This does not . necessarily mean that Milanion would 
be actually singing ; c sing’st’ merely refers to the happy frame of 
mind in which he would be talking to his sweetheart. 

Grammar, &c. :— Behold —imperative mood. That...love¬ 
liness —adjective clause, qualifying ‘those*. That many a maid , 6 rc. 
—noun clause, dependent on ‘be sure*. Little —adverb, qualifying 
‘less*. Whose swimming eyes , &c. —adjective clause, qualifying 
‘maid*. When thou singest , &c .—adverb clause of time, modifying 
‘bless*. Knee...knee —nominative absolute clause. That love ... 
thee —adjective clause, qualifying ‘song*. That —relative pronoun, 
object of ‘teach*. His head swims (« reels); his eyes swim 
(“are filled) with tears ; everything swims ( = appears to reel) before 
his eyes. 

Substance :—Atalanta treats her suitors cruelly, as you have 
seen. There are other girls, also beautiful, who could appreciate, 
and feel happy at, a lover’s attentions. Give up the hope of mar¬ 
rying Atalanta, and woo one of them. 

Expl. —You have seen with your own eyes the fate of one 
of Atalanta’s suitors. In that cruel manner she treats every one 
who, attracted by her extraordinary beauty, aspires to have her 

as his wife. So beware of being captivated by \her charms. Nor 

* 

need you despair of happiness because you cannot marry her. 
I can assure you that there are nunferous other girls who, though 
almost as beautiful as she is, are not so hard-hearted* If you make 
love to them, they will know how to return it. They are not 
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unapproachable, like Atalanta. If sitting closely side by side in the 
privacy of some garden, you joyfully whisper words of love to one 
of them, her gratitude and her joy will be expressed in the tears that 
will start to her eyes. 

t —$*I^AtalantaC* (*|#l?R5*r) Jit'S Rf +tlsHt 

Tfafaft **, <«t ^rtft sfttftwn «rf% RtFsi wa i 

to ’fftj Ta i ftH® Arty'S, wfcf,. 

atftws rc*wi crt^»i *t<rtoni (Titer^s ^ta Rcn*t 

Rtw) ^5 a%«T'8 k®i i f ft srfftt«i csftft 

, st*ratftR i «Wow *iw 'sfJiatftal aft ^ft cvfa* ft^s 

fcs 'st^ta artsro c$ftft arts* "»K *ro> *ifimi> §*ica«R 'sftat 

•afl-atMlfro ft! (ftftrs ai) att^i cwftca c? 

Utftre « f^w'sta stsft sbrs* 'artRsjftai'c^ ^ftai feftn esftf* 
<sm-ftiWFF Jrf'fo ^ftca i 


XXIX 

I Milanion spent the night in the forest. He was deeply agitated 
and could not sleep well. In the Morning he decided to go out 
hunting ]. 

So to the hunter spake that ancient man. 

And left him for his own home presently: 

But he turned round, and through the moonlight wan. 
Reached the thick wood, and there twixt 

tree and tree 200* 
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Distr a ugh t he passed the long night fe verish ly, 

Twixt sleep and waking, and at dawn arose. 

To wage hot war against his speechless foes. 

Prose Order:— So spake that ancient man to the hunter t 
and presently left him for his own home : but he (i.e. Milanion) 
turned round, and through the wan moonlight reached the thick 
wood, and, distraught, he passed there, twixt (i.e. betwixt) tree 
and tree, the long night feverishly twixt sleep and waking, and 
arose at dawn to wage hot war against his speechless foes. 

Synonyms & Meanings :— So— in the above words. 
Hunter —Milanion. Spake —(archaic for) spoke. That ancient man 
—the old man of /. 143 ; C*Tt*fl> I Ancient —(archaic 

for) aged, old. Him —the hunter. For— in order to return to. 
Pr esently —shortly after ; soon after he had finished speaking ; 1 

Turned round— turned to go in the opposite direction ; fipc^ 

*RC 3 * SRI 1 Through —passing through ; fiftl 5 f*TC 1 | 

Moonlight wan— pale light of the moon ; i.e. fields lit up by the 
faintTlightoTl!h¥n^ Thick 

—dense ; 1 There —in the wood. Twixt —(short for the 

archaic preposition) betwixt, between ; 3 WJ I Tree and tree —one 
tree and another. Distraught— violently agitated (C. 0 . D.) : dis- 
tracted by a painful mental conflict; ififf 1 F everish ly —in 

the manner of one suffering from fever ; in restless excitement \ («|CS 

1 Twixt sleep and waking— neither 
sleeping soundly nor quite awake ; in a condition intermediate 
between sleep and wakefulness ; *1 6* 'S ffo srtfrfal <rtfosi; 

1 Arose— got up ; $tk*R 1 Wage—carry on ; 

1 Hot —furious, determined; 1 speechless foes— dumb 

& t 

enemies ; i.e. wild beasts ; "flp TOSRft tri 1 

Notes* &C» "i99. Turned round —The oid man walked 
back to the town, but Milanion went away towards the forest. 
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Moonlight wan —i.e. the light of a waned ( ; decreased in 

size) moon ; hence, pale moonlight. 

200. There twixt tree and tree —lying down in the wood in the 
sheltered space between two trees. 

201. Distraught —(old form of) distract , which is a contraction 
of ‘distracted’. Long night —The night seemed long to him because 
he could not sleep properly. 

204. Wage., foes —engage in hunting (in order to banish painful 
thoughts from his mind). The dumb beasts are called the ‘foes’ of 
Milanion, because he is a ‘hunter’. 

Grammar 9 &c. :— He turned round —‘He’ refers to ‘hunter’. 
Twixt —preposition. Distraught —adj., agreeing with ‘he’. Waking 
—verb noun (gerund), object of ‘twixt’. To wage —adverb equiva¬ 
lent, modifying ‘arose’ ; infinitive of purpose. 

Substance :—This is the advice that the old man give to 
Milanion when he left for home. But Milanion walked towards 
the forest. He was deeply agitated, and could hardly sleep during 
the night. In the morning he went out to hunt. 

Expl. :— This is what the old man told Milanion in reply to 
his enquiries. Immediately after he had finished speaking, he 
walked away homewards, leaving Milanion alone. Milanion, 
however, did not follow him; he proceeded in the opposite 
direction. Walking across fields over which a pale moon shed 
its beams, he came ty the dense forest. He was in a highly 
agitated mood. He lay down to sleep between two trees in the 
forest. But his mind was so restless that he could not 
sleep soundly. Throughout the night, which seemed very long 
to him, he. had only snatches of disturbed sleep, so .that he 
neither slept nor , remained awake. When day dawned, 
he got up and set out to . hunt the dumb animals of 
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tlie forest with a'fierce zeal—in the hope of shaking off his 
restlessness. 

1 , i 

^=Fsj5»rT*f !-<?$ & *(*?[ i y«fl Wfl 

V 

crt ftft sftt»H i ft vrifl, fti, ftfwtl 

fSrtifc fay ‘sfttSR i ^f*i 55 -ftat*i 'orfcsrtfa's ctoti 
*w fai ftft to I <8t*t* to sto fro* 

«IW ftft »tTO yfa*R; fay <sro w fare tcs 
yrfar ytfift ct yfwt yftfrl sfl i ftf *fft wtr , «ra whi 
tot faft sfrol cTOt i tor «r®t^ *$®r, faft fel fciro i faft w 
«fTO wtett* wns ftyfa yfa® <stf5 ^eto ,—cro c 1 ^ ’rfaffafo 
<at%«ft$ Stst* *ra <0^ yfetcro to yfrot* wa €^351 
rato cro $t*ts storfro 1 

t 

XXX 

[ffe killed many stags , dears, and wild boars . But he could not 
get rid of his feeling of uneasiness]. 

There to the hart s flank seemed his shaft to grow. 

1 * * -»* w 

As panting down the broad green glades he flew, 205 
There by his horn the Dryads well might know 
His thrust against the bear's heart had been true, 

And there Adonis* bane his javelin slew. 

But still in vain through iough_andlsmooth' he went. 
For none the more his restlessness was spent. «’ 210 

, »*»» i”. •''< • ^ — w 

Prose Order :—There hi£ shaft seemed to grow to the hart’s 
flank, as he [the hart], panting, flew down the broad green glades. 
There the Dryads might well know by his horn [that] his thrust 
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against the bear’s heart had been true ; and there his javelin slew 
Adonis’s bane. But still he went in vain through rough and 
smooth, for his restlessness was none the more spent. 


Synonyms & Meanings :— There —in the thick wood. 
Hart— grown-up male deer ; i Flank— ‘fleshy part of side 
between r^aJud thigh’ (C. O. D.); *rfWl I Shaft— arrow ; 

I Grow to— be always found sticking to (as a plant sticks to 
the soil where it grows) ; t l Panting —gasping for 

breath (because he had been running for a long while); tT’Tfttf! I 
Down—along. Green —grassy ; i Glades— clear 

space between trees (in a forest) ; i Flew —ran swiftly ; CTOT 

l By his horn —on hearing the sound of his horn ; 
♦tJftV afTOl I By —by means of. Dryads —nymphs who 

haunted trees ; i Well —clearly, rightly ; \ Thrust 

blowstruck with point of weapon ; ’sicg* Tt*1 I 

True —well aimed ; effective in killing the beast; I 

Adonisf bane —the animal that had killed Adonis (a beautiful youth 
who was the lover of Venus); i.e. the wild boar. Adonis 4* 

^ W* i Bane— cause of death ; l 

Javelin — light spear ; ?hr i Still — although he was able to kill 
so many beasts. In vain —uselessly, to no purpose. Through 
rough and smooth— over rough and smooth ground. Rough — 
rugged, uneven ; i Smooth —level; JITO*! I None —not in the 
least; i The more —on that account; becausiTTie Tiad 

been so successful in hunting ; **TJ I Restlessness — 


disturbed state of mind ; TOT* ^fa* I Spent —used up, exhaus- 

r *•» 

ted; got rid of; 51 ?J£SU„ 

Notes* &c. :—204. To the hart’s..grow—i.e. every time he 
shot an arrow at a hart, it struck the animal on its side and 
remained. sticking there. His aim was so correct that his arrows 
pierced; deep into the bodies of the deer. 

0 * 

205. He —better taken to refer to ’hart’ than fo Milanion. 
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206. Horn —Greek hunters did not as a rule carry a horn ; 
but the hunters of the Middle Ages did. Dryads —a class of 
nymphs (i.e. female deities attending on Diana) who dwelt in 
treeSi being bom and dying along with them. 

208. A donis —son of Cinyras, king of Paphos (in Cyprus), by 
Myrrha. He was an extremely beautiful youth, and Venus, the 
goddess of love, fell in love with him. While engajgejl^jjgL. huatingi 
he was killed by a wild boar. He was punished in this manner 
because he had offended Diana. [Killing a wild boar was held to 
propitiate Venus]. 

209. Rough and smooth —the forest was even in some places 
and rugged in others. 

Grammar9 &c. :— Ht —refers to Milanion, not to ‘hart’. 

(That) Ms thrust . true —noun clause, dependent statement, 

object of ‘know*. Adonis' —genitive singular. ‘An Adonis' means 
*a dandy’. Rough, smooth—(here used as) nouns ; cf. ‘through 
thick and thin’. None the more —all three are adverbs; ‘none’, 
expresses measure, ‘the’ is demonstrative, and ‘more’ indicates 

,•* %* 1 Wt» ' "* 1 

degree. Dense forests flanked (v) the road. Bane (n); baneful 

Substance He was highly successful in the hunt that day. 
He killed many stags, bears, and wild boars. But all this did not 
in the least relieve him of his restlessness. 

Expl.: —As a hunter Milanion did extremely well in the forest 
that day. Every time he shot an arrow at a stag, it stuck deep 
into the fleshy part on the animal’s side. His aim was quite accurate, 
although he had to shoot while the stag was running through the 
wide open spaces, covered with grass, that lay between the forest 
trees, and running so fast as to be gasping for breath. When 
he blew his horn in the forest, the wood-nymphs could easily 
infer that he had hurled his lance straight at the heart of a 
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bear and killed it. And in the forest he also killed with his spear 
the wild boar—an animal that had caused the death of Adonis, the 

. j t * - 

youth beloved of Venus. But, although he was so eminently 
successful in the hunt, his wanderings through the forest, which 
was level in some places and rugged in others, came to nothing : he 
did not in the least regain his peace of mind. 

S—Milanion^ <w 'SfSPf CS, 

tins csw csliftra st^raflq 

CS *%5 ^Cv5f§q, CSt SSS fefs *WT 

^%1 tfscsfeqs, ^«R €hl St^Sl ittfS St*>R .’TMbfCH 

q^fo-SttS fSSi S$Sl StfatfSfsq | SCS SSS ’ji-ssls ifirafaqs, 

W sTst «fs«i ^fssi ssarffal ^fsrcifscqs cs sgppi 

■ ^firal f%fs CS S*ft 5T9R1 srfstificqs 'Stsl '«rsK stftcw I Adonis<flS 
. «tT*Ht€t 8fl 'STflfft TOSStS'S SBCSS itStCS S^Ttf^l | 

fai ftsic? qt*q?qt® s'fscq's, cs q$si, cs'lst-e sis, 

I 0 A 

‘ cast's si jprsq ^fss fc*rc %1, fnitft scs csfws cst #W qfess 
*fscqs, 3t*ts cst Oscars *js«i-fssoi fs*$t stq si i $t$ts 
, q^S i $TS Ilia'S 5 tq sf5q si | 

a t , 

XXXI 

[Milanion left for the Argive cities. At the lists he won praise, 
fame , and money . But he could not banish his love for Atalanta]. 

So wandering, he to Argive cities came, 

And in the lists with valiant men he stood, 

'■ And by greatdeeds he won him praise and fame. 
And heaps of wealth for little-valued blood; 
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rBut none of all these things, or life, seemed good 21 5 

\ 

Unto his heart, where still unsatisfied 
A ravenc&s longing warred with fear and.pride^ 1 ^ 

Prose Order :—So wandering, he came. to Argive cities,; and 
he stood in the lists with valiant men; and he won him (=*for 

himself) praise and fame by great deeds, and heaps.blood ; 

\ 

but none.things, or (= nor) life, seemed.where a rayenpus 

longing, still unsatisfied, warred with fear and pride. 

Synonyms & Meanings :— So —in that manner; in a rest¬ 
less mood ; i Wandering —going aimlessly from 

place to place ; ft53*1 i _ Argive cities— 

cities in the province of Argos, Greece ; Argos «|W"nr •I’PWl* I 
Lists —scene of public contests; enclosed place where com¬ 
petitive sports and wrestling matches took place ; i 

With— in order to compete against; faiFR i Valiant— 

brave; i Great deeds —heroic exploits; 

l Him— for himself; sr: J i Heaps— large 

quantities; 3TPf i For little-valued blood —by sbedciing his 
blood, the loss of which he did not much mind ; icv* 

fflspiR; faW, C*\$ 

i For —in exchange for, by having to shed ; faftjqw ; \ 

Little-valued— of which the value was, in his opinion, little ; to 
which he attached little importance ; fTOMTV *1 

i Unto —(poetical for) to. Still —even then ; even after he 
had won praise, fame, and qnoney prizes ; I Unsatisfied — 

discontented (because its desire for winning Atalanta had not been 
fulfilled); l Ravenous —^devouring, extremely hungry; here, 
intensely^painful; | **rfR ) W*mm i Longing— 

yearning; i.e. his violent pas&on for Atalanta ; (AtalantaR 

^lar) *»T*1WI l Warred with —(poetical for) fought against; 

tried to put down ; ( 5rf?5 ) WP ; Mft, iRR* d&i *Sn i 
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Notes, &c. :— 211. Argive — of Argos, a district of Pelopon¬ 
nesus, south-east of Arcadia and stretching as far as the sea. Milanion 
was a native of Argos. One of the Argive cities’ was Nemea, 
where games in honour of Neptune were held. These cities were 
noted for their prosperity (due to their maritime trade). [‘Argive* 
is very often equivalent (by synecdoche) to ‘Greek’]. 

212. Lists —the place where tournaments were held in the 
Middle Ages; SO called because it was ennlnsfi^ with //cfo i e. 
palisades or wooden stakes driven into the ground. Stood in the 
lists with —competed in public contests with; 

remt* i 

213. Praise —from the spectators. Fame —among those who 
heard of his ‘great deeds’. 

214. Heaps of wealth— large sums of money (in the shape of 

prizes and rewards); 1 For little-valued blood —Milanion 

-did not care how much blood he lost in taking part in these sports 
.and contests, i.e. what risks he ran. 

215. All these things —praise, fame, and wealth. Or life — 
He did not even feel happy in living. Seemed good —was attractive ; 

c^t< 1 

216. Where— within which. 

217. Warred with— waged war against; was in conflict with. 

Fear —lest, being beaten in the race by Atalanta, he should have 

to pay the death penalty. Pride —sense of a self-respect. Milanion 

did not like to be humbled by his love for Atalanta ; cf. /. 227. 

• 

Grammar, &c. \—Him — personal pronoun, used for the 

^reflexive ‘himself*; dative of the indirect object. Where still . 

pride —adjective clause, qualifying ‘heart*. 

Valiant (&dj.); valour (n). R ivenous (adj.) ; raven (v ; to 
plunder); * 
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Substance :—Milanion went to the cities of Argos. He took 
part in public contests there. By his heroic feats he earned for 
himself praise and fame and also large sums of money. But this 
did not satisfy the craving of his heart. A violent passion for 
Atalanta had seized it, and was trying to fight down his fear and 
his pride. 

Expl. : —In this restless frame of mind Milanion wandered 
about for a time. At last he reached Argos and visited its cities. 
There he took part in public contests, and competed with brave 
men in the enclosed space set apart for such purposes. By his 
remarkable successes in those contests, he not only earned for 
himself the praise of the spectators but also became famous among 
others. In these contests, in which he ran great risks without caring 
what happened to himself, he also won large sums of money as 
prizes and rewards. / But this praise fame, and..wealth were of- little 
account in his eyes. ^He took no joy even in life itself. His heart 
yearned for Atalanta; and, as he had not yet got her, his violent., 
passion for her continued to torment him grievously. A, conflict 
raged in his heart, where this passion sought to assert itself against 
his fear and his pride—fear that he may have to pay the death 
penalty fijced for the defeated suitors of Atalanta, and pride wounded 
at having to submit to love. 

s’TOSTtaf s—apw sfacs stats fsfa 

aftpnt Argos jpjtf gal sfawa 1 ca a*®! cats 

asrffats statacaa affscatfasi #5 crit asi-^facs 

l , 

a**rMt fteaa*rf*s arapni ^ratataa sftpi'e 

"tfaw *tfa5a fail, fftrta ot caa csta ^tt srfc tifcstca ft* craa 
ags-^rtst* *rtrs sfaal, ffcft ipfa’tcia ftaft awal «aa* '«r*n» 
sswa ft*i> ^artfs *&{ *fac»R 1 sfira, *pwta t*r*ta saw 
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a*'*^ fsfi art's *fw*R i ■ fas, 4^ armi, ^arffs, at % 4 —^{ 
fa, *fas fa|^ $t*ta $fa-«flr cata ^ Sfl I Atalantats arts 
sfas si nratt, <as '■n^Q satartft ^srhstsapts fafa faas art*rt cata 
sfacsf%c*R i 'Sfaja aw <ss 'Staa a*a ufacsfas; 'ssfacs 'Stata 
«a®r atasl; ss fac* «tata *rt»iafls «f* i [ atssl afaisft*!,— 
Atakntacs sts softest *$ca i whsl afatsff®!,—^aft «tfs- 
catfasla cat'ffes atfcal *nrf«ra sci>, sea "rtfs— 

afaicsffaj,—fta Milanion sania aW*IT «RJ sfaCS JTl *ltfart CKa 
tfisstfla c«CTafaan> *tats #ca! ] 


XXXII ^ 


[After a month Milanion returned to Schoenus . In the fields 
on the outskirts of the forest , people were hoeing the wheat and 

CM* 

clipping the vine], 

**' . 

Therefore it happed when but a month had gone 
Since he had left King Schoeneus’ city old, 

On huntin g-g ear again, again alone 220 

The f orest-bordered meads did he behold, 
yWhere still mid thoughts of August’s quiveri ng go ld 
jFolk hoed the wheat, and clippecTthe vine in truS 
lOf faint October’s purple-foaming must.) " " rn 

* «■*»■»•»•. V( ■ '<’■ '* f J 

j 

Proie Onkr •—It therefore happed [that], when but a month 
hadtgOne since W had left King Schoeneus’ (»»*Schoeneus’si old 
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city, he did, again in hunting-gear [and] again alone, behold the 
forest-bordered meads, where folk still hoed the wheat mid 
thoughts.gold, and clipped.must. 

Synonyms & Meanings -.—Therefore — for that reason; be¬ 
cause he was being tormented by his love for Atalanta ; frfire ; 

Atalanta? wl? **? 1 t*t? 1 Happed—( ppetic?^ 

for) happened. ^ But a month —only a month, no more than a 
month. Gone —passed. Since —after. Hunting-gear —the dress of 
a hunter ; ‘gear* is archaic for ‘dress*; fwfl? I Again —for 
the second time. Forest-bordered -—having forests as their border , 
i.e.. ringed round with forests ; 1 Meads —(poetical 

lllllWi * 11 * IH 1 

for) meadows; grassy fields; OTi TO I Hid 

behold —saw \ i.e. came to. Where —m which ("meads). Still — 
even then. Mid— amid; in the midst of, filled with. Mid 
thoughts—* while thinking ; fctiTOtl wfac® 1 

August*s quivering gold— the golden-yellow spikes of wheat that 
will grow up m August and tremble m the breeze ; 

I Quivering— ‘trembling or vibrating with 
slight rapid motion* (C. O. D.) ; 1 Gold —(used by 

metonymy for) golden-coloured wheat stalks ; ( 4?TC*f, ) 

I Folk —people ; the peasants ; OTtmi \ 

1 Hoed the wheat —worked with their hoes on the fields 
where wheat had been sown ; i.e. loosened the soil and dug up 
the weeds, in order to stimulate the wheat crop ; fsftptfa 

fwsfig* ; Wl?l « *T»f1f 1 

1 Clipped —trimmed, pruned, cut off the irregular 
or superfluous branches of; fW'Sftw l Trust— confident 

expectation j »TIC 5 * ^M 1 h Faint —he|vy-scented (b ecau se 

of the ripe grapes); *1^) iWWWr® i 

Purp lejodmi ng—vi hich throws up.jwhen fermenting, a nurpl| foam 
i. e. froth) : (rettofY" Wfa, 

(w)*rmww-fcwi toi fctii Purple—*. 
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colour formed by mixing red with blue ; i Must — 

grape-juice (not yet fermented into wine ); affaFHPJ l 

1 4 U *V»J 

Notes, &c. : — 219. City old —city that bad been built long 
ago ; ertfft l [Strictly, ‘old* is more or less an ornamental 
epithet, not intended to convey any special sense]. 

220. Again —His first visit to Schoenus (See Stanza VII) was 
also in hunting costume and alone. 

221. Forest-bordered meads —green fields enclosed by forests. 
The reference is to the 'green meads* of /. 27. 

222. Still —i.e. continuously from the time of his first visit 
(see /. 31). Augusts quivering gold —In August , the wheat harvest 
will ripen. Then the colour of the spikes of wheat will be bright 
yellow (like that of gold) ; and they will keep trembling (‘quivering*) 
when the breeze blows on them. [Morris compresses all these ideas 
into one terse and pregnant phrase]. 

223. Clipped the vine— This has to be done in order to ensure 
vigorous growth. 

224. Faint October—i.e. October in which a heavy, drowsy 
/ scent will fill the air of the vineyards (because the grapes will ripen). 

* Faint —tending fo produce ‘faintness*; ‘sickly, oppressive’ (C. O. D.); 

* [‘Faint October* has Seen interpreted by some 
to mean ‘October in which the heat of the sun will become feeble*. 
But this is by no means so in Southern Greece, where the scene of 
the poem is laid]. 

Grammar, &c. :—It happed —‘It* is the formal subject, the 

real subject being the noun clause ‘(that) in hunting-gear.did 

behold*, which is in apposition with it. When . .gone— adverb 

clause of time, modifying ‘happed*. Since . city old —adverb 

clause of time, modifying ‘had gone*. Where, still must— co¬ 
ordinating re^tp’e clause j the antecedent of the relative adverb 
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4 where’ is ‘meads’. Gear (n. — equipment, apparatus); gear 
(v. =» harness). Hoe (n. =the instrument); hoe (v. ■* to work with 
the hoe). 

Substance :—After wandering about for a month, Milanion 
returned to Schoenus. As on his first visit, he was dressed like a. 
hunter and was alone. In the green fields that lie surrounded by 
forests, he saw some peasants hoeing the wheat-fields in expectation 
of a ripe harvest in August and others pruning the vines in expecta¬ 
tion of a goodly quantity of grape-juice in October. 

Expl. : —Love for Atalanta had grown to be the master passion, 
in Milanion’s heart. He could not long stay away from the 
ancient city over which King Schoeneus ruled. Exactly a month 
after his first visit to that city, he returned to it. On this occasion, 
also, he wore the dress of a hunter and came alone. The same 
sights met his eyes again. There were the green fields stretching 
out towards the forests, which enclosed them. (The peasants were,, 
as before, at work there. Some were digging the wheat fields with, 
their hoes and pulling up the weeds, while their thoughts dwelt 
on the rich harvest that would grow up in August, when the bright 
yellow spikes of wheat will nod and bend in the breeze. Others, 
were cutting off the straying branches of the vine plants in the 
confident expectation that in October the grapes will ripen and 
fill the air with their drowsy scent, thus ensuring to them large 
quantities of grape-juice, which is covered over with a purple froth, 
when it is fermenting. ^ * 

S—fejfa Htsil Schoeneusuft 

J 

afwta ^itfaatfswa, catfa att apt* afa 

^Icsl, fefa f*f*ti)a caw cal aaflc® «t®rwa* 

affitcaa i cal ^srt^a ^ i srtaa1l ^fc-cais* al*i i aa-ffa-cafc® 
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$i-»tnn «ntfro; cnt> ?ron»i *tc$r to» 

tww? nw cro c*? new • c*ms fsfatfn fan <ntnfa $*ic<5fan* 

5t*f Jflft ''it^Ml ^f? 5 l fa$ff n August nfcn TOl C’FtfS cnH$t 
nw« nt*l ^ctii %n«fn ntetcn ?<r «fncn 5 %? ami 

wffacsftn i wfots cro o?? m 'artfcsra wra ct <5t*r«fn «■& 
*rafarl afasf?*!, '8T?1 5 tfitol fa« f W8 October ntcna TO1 
^STfasfsn;—'CT ®«R fnfo®* TO '®Tt^l *ltf*M, m®1n 

®<R , 8t?twa sfai-nt* '©fan %fka ; cn$ wt^ca to an ; 
nan cnt an ntf^ai fcjtc® ntfaca, ®«rc ®t?tn ^na cron %rt®-ntn 
crotaifn 'stfnca i 


XXXIII 

[He entered the city again. He had actually been drawn there 
by his love for Atalanta. But he tried to deceive himself by the 
thought that he merely wanted to win fresh victories in public contests.] 

And once again he passed the peaceful gate, 225 
While to his beating heart his lips did lie, 

That owning not victorious love and fate, 

- - * 

Said, haff*aloud, 'And here too must I try, 

To win of alien men the mastery, { 

And gather for my head fresh meed of fame 230 
And cast new glory on my father’s name*. 

Prose Order :—And be passed the peaceful gate once again, 
while hij lips, that (* which), 1 not owning victorious love and fate, 
said, baJriiloud* ‘Arid here too I must try to win -*the mastery of 
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alien men, and gather fresh meed of fame for my head, and cast. 

name’, did lie (= lied) to his beating heart. 

Synonyms & Meanings:— Passed— entered by; 

l Peaceful gate —gate of the city, which, being kept open 
(see /. 44), showed that its inhabitants lived at peace with their 
neighbours. Peaceful —expressive of peacefulness; 1 

Beat ing —palpitating, throbbing with supp ressed excitementj JF5 _ 
TOW *mr His lips did lie-he told lies Did lie— i.e. gave 

a false explanation of why he had come back to Schoenus. 
Owning f!TfffaU— refusing to admit that love and fate had 
triumphed over him—that the violent passion for Atafahta, which 
Fate had Inspired Tri'his heart, had dragged him to Schoenus in 
spite oFhimself; C2R fsrafs (X *%T*fc* ^firatCf, W1 

•fl Owning —admitting as true, acknowledging ; ; 

TsjtfiTffl I Victorious love and fate —(latinism for) the victory (over 

himself) of his Fate-inspired love (for Atalanta); CWTC 

( l Love and /^-fate-inspired love (by 

hendiadys) ; fcnifo-CSffr® C2R ; fasfs* tC*J sfS'ffV® C«R l Half 
aloud —in a barely audible tone ; not quite distinctly ; 1 

Here —in this city ; in Schoenus ; dfe l Too —also ; just as 

I have done in the ‘Argive cities’. Win . mastery— defeat in 

public contests the competitors of a foreign city. Win —obtain 
(by my prowess) ; 1 Alien men-- foreigners, strangers; 

1 The mastery of—a. decisive victory over; 
jjwjjcf ^ I Gather. fame— adcT to the number of crowns that 

I am entitled to wear on my head (as emblems of victory in 
public games) ; TOTC mm gw 

^*1 1 Presh '“■additional ; other than those I have already won in 
the Argive cities ; 1 Meed of fame —reward which confers 

fame. Meed —(poetical for) reward ; l [Not to be confused 

wfflS ‘mead’ = meadow]. Cast . name —add to the glory of my 

family reputation by fresh victories (in public contests); 

8 
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7 W 7 771 1 Cast— shed ; «T 7 H 771 1 New 

—further ; fresh. Glory —‘honourable fame* (C. O. D.); c*t}7777 
*717 I Name —family reputation. 


Notes, &c.:—225. Peaceful gate —gate open to all. Pathetic 
Fallacy and transferred epithet ; it was not the ‘gate’ that was ‘peace¬ 
ful’, but the inhabitants of the city. 


226. His ‘lips’ were telling a lie to his ‘heart’. What his lips 
muttered was not what he felt at heart, a heart throbbing with 


excitement. He had returned to the city because he wanted to 
try for Atalanta’s hand. But he did not, because of his ‘pride* 
(/. 217), like to admit that his love had triumphed over him. So 
he tried to deceive himself by saying that he had come to Schoenus 
for the same reason for which he had visited the Argive cities—i.e. 
for winning fame in public contests. 


227. Owning . fate— unwilling to admit that love and fate 

had been victorious—that he had not been able to withstand a 
love that was inspired by Fate. 


229. Alien —An ‘alien’ is a person who owns allegiance to a 
different State. Milanion was not a subject of King Schoeneus ; so 
the inhabitants of Schoenus were ‘aliens’ to him. 


230. Meed of fame —i.e. crowns awarded to winners in public 
contests ; see on ‘golden circlet of renown’ (/. 76). 

231. Father's name— -In ancient times, people were generally 
referred to as the son of so-and-so \ and if any one became famous, 
it naturally exalted the reputation of his father. 


Grammar, &c. :— While . lie —adverb clause of time, 

modifying ‘passed’. That.*. m . father's name— adjective clause, quali¬ 
fying ‘lips*. Owning— verb-adjective (present participle active), 
qualifying ‘that’. , Love , objects of ‘owning*. Half aloud— 

Both are adverbs. And here^^m^name—ThQ whole passage within 
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inverted commas is the object of ‘said'. To win, gather, cast — 
noun equivalents, objects of ‘try'. 

Alien (adj.); he is an alien (n); alienate (v). Mastery (n); 
master (n. and v.) ; masterly , masterful (adjs.). 

Substance :—For the second time Milanion entered the city 
of King Schoeneus. He had been urged thither by his love for 
Atalanta. But he would not admit to himself that he had been 
overpowered by a love that seemed inspired by Fate. He tried to 
disguise his surrender to love by pretending that he had come for the 
purpose of winning more rewards in public contests. 

Expl. : —The gates of the city were wide open, since its inhabi¬ 
tants were peaceful people who had no enemies. For the second 
time Milanion entered the city by that gate. He felt ashamed to 
admit to himself that he had succumbed to his passion for Atalanta 
—a passion that seemed destined to hold him in its grip. So, 
although he had actually come to seek the hand of Atalanta and 
although thoughts of her caused his heart to throb with excitement, 
the words that his lips uttered in low tones were lies. He tried to 
deceive himself with the false plea that he had come to Schoenus 
for the same purpose for which he had visited the Argive cities— 
for taking part in public contests there, for proving his superiority 
to the strangers who lived there, and for winning, as prizes in those 
contests, some more crowns that would not only confer distinction 
on him but also add to the glorious reputation that he had already 
earned for his family. 

f"Wft cwPipk—» rrf«sRrj 

TO ^ I OTt TO 'SffejR 4tCT»t | 

fjRrfei *2tf% ct stfos 

$ito ?issfI 



n6 atalanta’s race 

c?t«i i s>Tt $tffa w Wv *nf*r 5 ^tc®T'«, $t*t? 35 

to ct **1 9tfM wi ft«m i foft (|«n •**!* 
«rf*iJTO 5 ’prftre 5 lf| 9 l) 9 f 9 lceR, ‘Argosy *l»nr«f 3 ni ^ <<|*ttW'8 
^rWc* ’rt«rfa‘i «fsi?rff?f^t9 CTff faro i fawfa c^rfa'fa’rc* 
*rcrK? *raro stw i ^ 9 C 19 ^t«n 9 W ^faro i 

^ ^Jlfare C^TO WR ’ffaro 5tw I’ 

XXXIV 

[He grew more excited when people asked him whether he had 
come to see one of those races with Atalanta that had made their 
city so notorious . Then they informed him that there would be a 
race the next day\ 

{yt.yiy 

In spite of that, how beat his heart, when first 

mr- - * 

Folk said to him, (^And art thou come to see 
That which still makes our city's name accurst 
Among all mothers for its cruelty ’ 235 

Then know indeed that fate is good to thee. 

Because to-morrow a new luckless one 
Against the whitefoot maid is pledged to run’!); 

Prose Order :—In spite of that, how his heart beat when 

folk first said to him : And art.cruelty ? Then know. 

because a new luckless one is pledged to run to-morrow against the 
whitefoot maid. 

Synonyms & Meanings :— In spite of that —although his 
lips lied to his heart; although he was trying to -deceive himself ; 
w 1 ^fac*re i How— how 

violently ; fw CW I Beat —pulsated, -throbbed; **ff*iF 5 
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1 Folk —people ; the inhabitants of the city ; I 

Art thou come —have you come. That which , 6rv.—the races 
between Atalanta and her suitors, which end in the latter losing 
their lives. Still makes - continues to make. Accurst — poetical 
for) accursed ; utterly detestable ; ; ^*IT 1 Its —the city’s. 

Cruelty —cruel practice of holding races that lead to the death of 
the defeated suitors of Atalanta; 1 Know indeed — know it 

to be true; take it as a fact; >r$T I Fate . thee—you 

are in luck; you have come on the right day ; 1 

Good —kind, propitious; 1 A new luckless one— another ill- 
fated youth (suing for the hand of Atalanta) ; 

1 The whitefoot maid —Atalanta, the maiden with beautiful 
white feet; ‘white-foot’ =*having white feet; 1 Is 

pledged is committed ; has solemnly promised ; I 

Run against —compete in a race with. 

Notes, &c. : 232. That the fact that ‘his lips did lie to his 

beating heart’. 

234. Accurst —something on which the curse of God is invoked. 

235. All mothers —not merely the mothers of young men who 
might offer themselves as suitors of Atalanta, but all who have the 
feeling of tenderness natural to mothers and are naturally shocked 
both by Atalanta’s unnatural aversion to marriage and by the cruel 
conditions imposed by her on her suitors. Its cruelty— The city 
is personified. 

t Irr > 

237. A new —another now first known. Cf. ‘A new comet 
has been discovered’. Luckless —because destined to die. The 
people of Schoenus are confident that all the suitors of Atalanta 
would be defeated. 

Grammar* &c. : — Hoiv beat his heart , Grc.— an exclamatory 
sentence. How —adverb. And art thou , &c. —the whole of the 
direct question is the object of ‘said*. To see —adverb equivalent, 
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modifying ‘come'. Accurst —predicate adjective, qualifying ‘name’. 

That fate . thee —noun clause, dependent statement, object of 

‘know’. One —noun. To run —adverb equivalent, modifying 

‘pledged*. 

Substance :—Milanion’s heart beat faster when he was asked 
if he had come to see Atalanta’s race with one of her suitors. That 
practice, he was told, had rendered the city detestable in the eyes 
of all mothers. He was further informed that on the very next day 
there would be a race between Atalanta and a new suitor of hers. 

Expl.: —Milanion had tried his best to suppress his emotion. 
But he could not do so ; his heart beat very fast when the people 
first inquired of him if he had come to their city to watch Atalanta 
running a race with one of her suitors. They told him that those 
races, each of which ended in an execution, were so cruel a practice 
that they had become notorious ; every mother in the land called 
down curses on the city where they were held. He was then 
assured that if he had actually come to see one of Atalanta’s races, 
he was in luck and had come just in time, for on the very next day, 
another ill-fated young man had made an engagement to compete in 
the race with Atalanta, the maiden famed for the beauty of her feet. 

'ct f%i 

’iTt’Tfarasf* <$1 swra ^ sjt* ^f5«l «rt 

TOtPni ^ srro 

css 'srftfit fa (sfafsrffft ) 

*rr*ffa cwfare qftr ^rtfan '®w 

ct 'Sft’Ri? ^t«ti j ▼ftn, 'sifa <4* set’ll 

OTtl’FDm <4^ VWl W fa fwi ! 
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XXXV 

\The next day Milanion watched AtalantcCs second race % but with 
quite different feelings . He was no longer curious . He was not 
surprised to see the girl winning; nor did he look upon her with 
awe, The pangs of love banished all other feelings ]. 

So on the morrow with no curious eyes 
As once he did, that piteous sight he saw, 240 
Nor did that wonder in his heart arise 
As toward the goal the conquering maid gan draw, 
Nor did he gaze upon her eyes with awe: 

'iToo full the pain of longing filled his heart 
For fear or wonder there to have a part.^) 245 

Prose Order :—So he saw on the morrow that piteous sight 
with no curious eyes as he once did [ =* saw] ; nor did that wonder 
arise in his heart as the conquering maid gan draw toward the 

goal; nor did.awe. The pain of longing filled his heart too 

full [ = fully] for fear or wonder to have a part there. 

Synonyms & Meanings :— So —because a race had been 
previously arranged for that day. The morrow —the following day. 
[‘Morrow* does not imply that the race was held in the morning]. 
With no curious eyes —without being inquisitive in the least; without 
being eager to see what was going to take place (since he already 
knew it) ; 31 C*f*PN ; 31 I 

Curious —inquisitive ; 1 As once he did —in the manner in 

which he formerly saw ; ‘did* is a substitute verb, standing for 

‘saw*. Bhat piteous . sights- that well-remembered sight which 

roused feelings of pity in the spectators—i.e. the race with Atalanta 
after which the defeated suitor would be executed ; Wfl tpflJ I 
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That wonder —that bewildering surprise (which he experienced on 
the first occasion); ^ | Arise— sprin • 

1 Toward —(poetical for) towards, in the direction of. 
Goal —winning-post. Conquering maid -Atalanta who was out¬ 
stripping her rival in the race ; I 

Ganjdgggp—either (i) moved, approached ; or (2) began to move, 
began to approach. See on /. 46 (page 26). Gaze upon —look 
steadily at. ^^—reverential fear ; ; 1 Pain of 

longing —pangs of his violent love (for Atalanta); 

CS 5 *! I for— to allow. There —in his heart. Have a part .there —- 

have a share (of the space) there ; be there. [Or, if the metaphor 

^ • > 

is a stage metaphor and ‘part’ means ‘an actor’s part’, ‘have a part 
there’» have any work to do there, have any business there. But 
‘too full’ is against this interpretation]. Too full for fear or wonder 
to have —so fully that fear or wonder could not have. 

Notes, &c. :—239. With no curious eyes —without being exci¬ 
ted by curiosity ; in an indifferent frame of mind. 

240. As once he did —The first time he saw Atalanta on the 
race-course, he was quite curious. ‘And now our hunter looked 
for something new’ (/. 54). That —here and in the next line, ‘that’ 
refers to the first race that Milanion is described as seeing in the 
beginning of the poem. 

241. That wonder -Milanion’s ‘wonder’ on the first occasion 
was due to the fact that the race was between a man and a girl 
(cf. 78-9) and that the man was not only defeated in the race 
but was also beheaded immediately afterwards ; cf. //. 141-2 : ‘And 
with the last of all the hunter went, Who, wondering at the strange 
sight he had seen’. 

243. With awe —this refers to //. 145-7. Milanion had been 
so impressed by‘the appearance and bearing of Atalanta that he 
was at first inc^ned to take her for a goddess. 
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244-5. Too full . .part— he was being so keenly tormented 

by the pangs of unsatisfied love that he was then dead to all other 
feelings : he was neither afraid of the awe-inspiring presence of 
Atalanta nor taken aback by the ease with which she defeated her 
rival. Fear —same as the ‘awe’ of /. 243. [‘Wonder* is mentioned 
first (/. 240) and ‘awe’ afterwards (/. 242); but the order is 
reversed in /. 245—‘fear or wonder’. The figure of speech is 
Chiasmus]. 

Grammar, &c. :—As once he did —adverb clause <. manne 

modifying ‘saw’. As toward . draw —adverb clause of time, 

modifying ‘arise’. Toward —preposition. Draw —infinitive ; noun 
equivalent, object of ‘gan\ Fear dr wonder to have— accusative 
with the infinitive ; object of ‘for’. 

Substance :—The next day he saw a second suitor racing with 
Atalanta. Having seen the race once, he was no longer curious ; 
nor was he surprised when Atalanta was about to win the race. He 
did not even feel the awe her appearance had excited on the first 
occasion. He was wholly taken up with the pangs of love from 
which he was suffering. 

ExpL : — Thus it happened that Milanion was present at the 
race held the next day. It was indeed a pitiable sight to see, 
for ‘the new luckless one* had to pay the death penalty But 
Milanion had once before seen what happened at the race; 
and so he did not display any curiosity. Even when he saw 
Atalanta outstripping her rival and approach ng the winning-post, 
he did not feel surprised ; nor did a sense of reverential feat steal 
over him when he looked steadily at her eyes. In these respects 
/he Jbeha yed different ly on th.^ second occasion; <uid fhe reason 
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g—*Riffa ^ ?lT?e afe«l ^*r, 

^f«i arfwl t%fsi 45t5 ^Tfnra to c^^sttyfa 
*§t*TC ill I (flWfa CTC ^f53l C5 oft^f | $P5 55 C*& «lftTO 

^5wc?f afh5t^ai Tt^ii ^prfft w a^qt® ^fscqq, <5t$i cwfwf'S 
<«5t? ^t5t5 ^t*6<fr Cfto &*\ m I C*$ ^Sltffa 5^5 fa* f^5fltr5 
st%i qtfaros, 4TR $t?fa c*tTO *nrcro ^usr* ^ m \ 

WTO qt^ ’VfilPS *lt5t5 $T3fa 3W5 fcroit* TOt *[< 5$5l 
*ff^5tf^r ct ^i fap* a® cq«rttq c*ito f^q ^i i 

XXXVI 

[That night seemed very long to Milanion. Even the sun seemed 
to him to he late in rising. So impatient was he to go to King 
Sehoeneus and ask for his daughter's hand in marriage ]. 

But O, how long the night was ere it went ! 

How long it was before the dawn begun 

/* 

Showed to the wakening birds the sun’s intent 
That not in darkness should the world be done ! 

And then, and then, how long before the sun 250 
Bade silently the toilers of the earth ,'* .■ 

Get forth to fruitless cares or empty mirth ! \y 

Prose Order :—But O, how long.went! How long. 

showed the sun’s intent—that the world should not be done in dark¬ 
ness—to the wakening birds l And then,.how long [it was] 

before the sun silently bade.mirth ! 

Synonyms & Meanings :— Ere —(poetical for) before. 
Went —passed away. The dawn begun —(latinism for) the beginning 
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of the dawn; the earliest signs of the coming dawn ; ; 

Scire I Showed —indicated, made known ; <[ 9 IT ^91 fan i 
Wakening— becoming awake, beginning to wake ; ; fafaar l 

I ntent —intention, purpo se ; 'nfoafre i Darkness —the darkness of 
night. Should —would be allowed to. Done —ended ; cf. /. 23. 
And then—and after that ; and after day had dawned. Bade — 
ordered ; 1 Silently —(not in words, but) by means 

of its bright rays ; ^9 *re l Toilers of 

the earth —people who have to do laborious work in order to earn 
their bread ; labouring classes of the world’s population ; 
sT^fasrec* 1 Get forth to —go out and begin ; leave their homes 
in order to pass the day in ; 5 ? 9 nt 

1 Fruitless cares —various forms of laborious 
work from which they derive no benefit; hard work that yields no 
profit to them ; [The idea is that they had to keep on working in 
the same manner all their lives] ; fav’f I Empty mirth — 

unsubstantial joys ; hollow pleasures; *TC 9 re 1 

Notes, &c. :—246. How long —because Milanion in his im¬ 
patience could not brook any delay before he formally put forth 
his claim as a suitor for the hand of Atalanta. 

& 

248. Birds —Milanion is passing the night in the forest. 

249. That not . done —that he (the sun) would not allow the 

world to come to an end while it remained covered in darkness ; 
that he would not allow the darkness of night to continue till the 
end of the world ; i.e. there were signs of sunrise. 

250. And then , and then —these words vividly represent how 
bored and impatient Milanion grew as the hours slowly passed by. 
This was the most trying period for him. 

251-2. In these two lines, Morris the socialist abruptly 
intrudes himself. From the Arcadia of Atalanta’s day he plunges 
into the England of his own day. He sympathized strongly with 
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the poor, especially the working classes, who, in the England of his 
day, were ill {paid, ill fed, ill clad, and ill housed. The poet 
suggests here that the ‘toilers of the earth 1 , the people who do all 
the hard work (as distinguished from the aristocrats and wealthy 
persons, who never have to do any hard work), lead very unhappy 
lives. They have to rise early, leave their homes, and go out to 
work every day. But all this labour of theirs is ‘fruitless* for they 
are not paid proper wages—they get no share of the profits earned 
by their employers. Even the ‘mirth* that falls to their lot is 
‘empty’ ; it does not really refresh or ennoble their minds. [Morris 
is probably referring to the drunken revelry of the lower classes]. 

Grammar, &c. : —All the sentences in this stanza are exclama¬ 
tions. Ere —subordinating conjunction of time. Begun —past 
participle passive, agreeing wi th *dawn\_ Wakening— use 3 intran¬ 
sitively (and inceptively). That not done —noun clause, in 

apposition with ‘intent*. Toilers get —accusative with the infinitive ; 
object of ‘bade*. ‘To* is omitted before ‘get* because of ‘bade*. 
Bid , bad % bade , or bid (past; ; bidden or bid (perfect participle). 
Intent (n) ; intent (adj. =» resolved) on going away ; intend (v). Toil 
(n) ; toil (v) ; toilsome (adj.). 

Substance 'The night seemed tediously long to Milanion. 
It was very long before the first signs of dawn roused the birds 
from their sleep and made it clear that the sun was coming up to 
drive out the darkness of night. There was another long delay 
before the sun was up and the labourers set out for their daily round 
of profitless work and of hollow pleasures. 

Expl. : —Milanion could not tolerate any fuither delay in 
formally demanding the hand of Atalanta in marriage. But he 
must wait till the next morning ; and there were three stages, each 
an annoying delay to him, before he could start. First, the night 
dragged on wearily before it passed away in the midst of the earliest 
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signs of the coming dawn. Next, even after these signs had 
appeared, quite an age seemed to go by before they roused the 
birds from sleep and announced to them the sun’s intention of 
coming up—of not allowing the darkness of night to continue till 
the end of the world. Lastly, there was another, and the most 
trying, period of delay, before the sun was up in the sky—a silent 
signal that it was time for those who earn their bread by the sweat 
of their brow to leave their homes and once again engage in grind¬ 
ing labour that brought no adequate return (in the shape of comfort 
or leisure) or in ho low pleasures that neither refreshed nor elevated 
their minds. 

s — fa* () Tffar f% !—vs fares 

w" cis i—vs fares m fanfare* 

srftfat cs vfsett* =racs vwfrat fai-fatr 

.1—vfa sf’ti nra—& i—vs 

’tfjW favi-faS'hl-’fffa ^ ^ fall* VfPff 

fa*rc i—■«fprf*N?tfat s i al vi&i? 

§i*car, si vsts vttstCTrs ^ sft’f® 


XXXVII 

[ Mil anion had to wait long in the market-place before King 
Sehoeneus appeared on his throne . As chh time for him to demand 
Atalanta’s hand in marriage drew near , he grew extremely nervous ]. 

And long it seemed that in the market-place 
He stood and saw the chaffering (oik go by. 

Ere from the ivory throne King Sehoeneus’ face 255 
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Looked down upon the murmur royally, 

But then came tremblin g that the time was nigh 
When he midst pitying loqljs^his love must claim, 
And jewing voices must salute his name. 

Prose Order :—And it seemed that he stood long in the 

market-place and saw.go by, ere King Schoeneus’s face looked 

down royally from the ivory throne upon the murmur \ but trembling 
then came [to Milanion] that the time when he must claim his love 
midst (■■ amidst) pitying looks and [when] jeering voices must 
salute his name was nigh. 

Synonyms & Meanings :— Seemed —appeared (to Milanion). 
Market-place —open space in a town where a market is held ; ?Ti>; 

I C haffe ring ( pronounce cha sji )—bargaining*, haggling.ovgr 
prices ; 1 Folk —people ; customers ; c»Tt* 5 f?*TC** 1 Go 

by —go past him ; $ 1 *Tc* *fi 53 F**f **1 5 fac <5 1 Ivory— made of the 
hard white substance derived from the tusks of elephants; 
‘fWWl'&fHre 1 King Schoeneus’ face —(poetical periphrasis for) King 
Schoeneus. [The idea is that from where Milanion stood only the 
face of the king could be seen \. ^Murmur —murmuring people 
(by metonymy) ; crowd talking softly ; * 1 * 55*3 stff* c* ^*>o*h* 

^5^ ^ 1 * 115*1 i —in the gracious 

^manner proper for a, king 1 Trembling— nervous 

apprehensions, mental agitation ( not actual trembling of the body); 
^"*1 i That —at the fact that; because. Nigh —near ; at hand ; 

1 Mjdst pitying looks —in the midst o f pe rso ns wh ose 
^H 13 lLshow_.J;hat they:.. ar& sorry for.-hi m ; ***^ 1 :* 

1 Midst —in the midst of; ; preposition. Claim 

his love— declare his love for Atalanta and demand (of King 
Schoeneus) her hand in marriage ; $ 1 * 1 * ^**TC*f* *F *1 *j^ **f**t 
Atalanta* *ftf*l i Je ering voices —people speaking in 

tones ; ‘je er* ■ scoff .derisively (C. O." D.) ; 
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OTtmi 1 Salute his name— 

repeat his name (when it is mentioned); *TR 

tffe CW*; ( 4*ITC?f) 5TH 'nftfll 

*ffl tpTOttl l 

Notes, &c. :— 253. Market-place —Both in ancient Greece and 
in ancient Rome, the market-place was the scene of all public 
activities. King Schoeneus evidently followed the practice of 
appearing before his subjects every morning in the market-place/ 

256. Looked . royally —looked d >wn majestically at the 

assembled crowd from whom there rose a confused din of voices 
{or who cheered him as he came). Down— because the throne 
was high. 

258-9. Pitying looks —Some would feel .pity for him. Jeering 
voices —Others would mock at him. Salute his name —The practice 
was for every suitor to go up to King Schoeneus, state his name 
and parentage, and then ask for permission to compete in a race 
with Atalanta. Salute —greet (ironically). 

Grammar* &c.:— That . .go by— noun clause, in apposition 

with *it\ Chaffering— present participle active, agreeing with 
‘folk*. Folk go —accusative with the infinitive ; object of ‘saw'* 

Ere . royally —adverb clause of time, modifying ‘seemed*. Ivory— 

(noun used as) epithet adjective. That . nigh —adverbial clause 

of reason. When he . name—tyro adjective clauses, qualifying 

‘time*; ‘when* is a relative adverb. 

Substance :—Milanion had to wait in the market-place for 
King Schoeneus to come there. It was tediws for him to wait 
and watch the people bargaining with the shopkeepers. But when 
Schoeneus came, he grew nervous, because he would soon have to 
offer himself as a suitor for Atalanta’s band, with some of the 
bystanders pitying him and others mocking at him. 
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Expl. : —King Schoeneus was due to appear in public at the 
market-place of the city. So Milanion went there and awaited his 
arrival. While hp stood watching batch after batch of customers 
passing along and haggling over the prices of the articles they 
brought, time seemed to him to be moving very slowly. At length he 
saw king Schoeneus looking down graciously from his ivory throne 
upon the crowd, the confused din of whose voices could be heard 
fron\>a distance. But Milanion, who had so long been impatient to 
speak to Schoeneus, felt extremely nervous at the thought that he 
would soon have to go up to the king and, declaring his love for 
Atalanta, ask permission to compete with her in the race, while the 
bystanders would either pity him for his rash folly or scoff at him 
when they hear his name. 

S—'srto 'btimw ?tB?t? 

ws ?>f?c$ i intws 9>f?9i 

wtf? m *f?re « $t?t9 *rM fort i 

5 w ntsrt^ 35 cf«n c*t*i i ?tri>? 

«Fret? w stc® '*355 c*t®it?*J i c*it src^t? §n? 

Schoeneus ?tcsrtf5'5'®tc? I fol 4'5‘SFC e t? *t? 

«tffo ^ ?t«Tt9 *I*3W ftton *tf?5? fW9l '3tq?t*rf9 

TfHH ^§5 Atalanta? Tff?5 at?M? Bf9F 

, si3pni $t?t? «tf% ^^*1 

«9*5 9TC«f? ^E? 'St?!? 9>f?MJI } <$$ 

3R fBtffo C^SR JPf ?$*! I 
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[The Crowd easily guessed that Milanion was a suitor for 
Jttalantcfs hand . Instead of mocking at him , they admired the 
magnificent build of his body . One old woman even tried to dissuade 
him]. 

But as the throng he pierced to gain the 

throne, 260 

:His alien face distraught and anxious tojd 
What hopeless errand he was bou nd u pon, 

.And, each to each, folk whispered to behold 
iHis godlike limbs; nay, and one woman old 
As he went by must pluck him by the sleeve 265 
And pray him_yetjthat wretched love to leave/ 

Prose Order :—But as he pierced the throng to gain the 
throne, his distraught and anxious alien face told [the bystanders] 
•upon what hopeless errand he was bound ; and folk whispered, 
•each to each, to behold his godlike limbs ; nay, and one old 
woman must pluck him by the sleeve as he went by and [must] pray 
him yet to leave that wretched love. 

Synonyms & Meanings i—But —though he expected to be 
mocked at. Th rong —c row d ; i Tierced— forced his jyay 
through ; C5*F 5f5tC*f5r I Gain the throne —reach the throne ; 

geF near enough to the throne (to speak to the king) ; faxSfaW* 
5^31 I Alien —forei gn, unknown to the people ; \ 

D istraught —(archaic for) v iolently ag itated (C. O. D.) ; 
fawtfe® I Anxious —showing signs of anxiety ; lined with care ; 

Told —plainly re vealed ; clearly showed ; 4 
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Hopeless errand — mission in which he could never succeed; 

purpose that was bound to be frustrated ; ; cq 

fafa* vKti ^Hl Hit l Hopeless —impossible of realization ; 

l Errand —object, purpose (specially of a short journey) ; 

I Bound —ready to start; <2f<ST$ I Each to each —each 

✓ * 

person (whispered) to another person; to each other; 1 

Whispered— spoke in low voices ; ^Tff 5 f«T I Behold 

—see, look at; ONI l Godlike limbs —limbs as robust and as 
beautiful as those of a god j majestic build of his body ; 

«rrffo; sftsj I Nay —what is more ; Wl'® I Went 

by —passed in front of her ; went past her. Must pluck —could not 
help plucking (i. e. pulling at) ; Stfsrai *fTRlC®R1 Sleeve — 
that part of one’s dress which covers the arms \ |. 

Pray him— entreat him ; I Yet— even at that 

stage ; even when he had proceeded so far ; I That 

wretched love —that love of his (for Atalanta) which would lead 
him to disaster (not to happiness) ; W C&N l 

Wretched —confounded, accursed ; C^? 1 Leave —give up ; 


Notes* &c. :—261. His alien face—his face, which was that 
of a stranger. The citizens of Schoenus did not know Milanion ; 
so when they saw him going up to the king, they readily inferred 
that he was a suitor for Atalanta’s hand. Distraught —See on /. 201. 

262. Hopeless errand— i.e. Milanion’s plan of competing in the 
race with Atalanta with a view to marrying her. Judging by 
the results of previous races, the bystanders assumed that Atalanta 
would never be beaten. 

264. Godlike limbs —The Greeks (like the Hindus) invested 
their gods with human forms, but huger in size and more beauti¬ 
ful in appearance. 

265. Pluck . sleeve — To ‘ pluck a person by the sleeve’ is a 

faint that a confidential talk with hinTis desired;- ” 
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Grammar* &c.: — As . throne —adverb clause of time, modi¬ 

fying ‘told*. To gain —adverb equivalent; infinitive of purpose. 

What hopeless . upon—noun clause, dependent question, object 

of ‘told*. What —interrogative adjective. Errand —object of ‘upon’. 
Bound —predicate adjective. (This is not the participle from 
‘bind’). Each to each —The first ‘each* is in apposition with ‘folk 7 . 
To behold —noun equivalent, direct object of ‘whispered’. As he 
went by —adverb clause of time, modifying ‘pluck’. Pray him — 
‘him 1 is dative of the indirect object, the direct object being the 
noun equivalent ‘to leave’. 

They thronged (v) together. Godlike —adj. ; Latin equivalent 
is ‘divine’. 

Substance :—Milanion pressed through the crowd towards 
the King’s throne. His anxious face told the people why he had 
come. They admired his robust frame and noble appearance. 
One old woman could not restrain herself : she tried to induce 
him to shake himself free from his confounded love. 

Expl.: —But no one jeered at Milanion, as he forced his way 
through the crowd in order to reach the throne on which Schoeneus 
was seated. When the people saw a stranger going up to the 
King and noticed the signs of deep agitation and worry on his face, 
they had no difficulty in understanding what his mission was: the> 
at once guessed that he had come with the intention, which he 
could never hope to fulfil, of marrying Atalanta. His appearance 
won the admiration of all; the bystanders whispered to each other 
to look at his stately figure, whidh resembled that of a god. The 
impression Milanion created had an even more important result: 
an old woman was so moved that she twitched him by his sleeve 
when he passed in front of her and begged of him to get rid 
of his accursed love for Atalanta. 
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XXXIX 


[The old woman said :—* Why are you sacrificing your life , and 
with it the prospects of happiness that youth holds ? Why are you 
disappointing the hopes of your mother and also depriving some girl 
of the chance of being happy as your wife ?]. 


For sidling u]3 she said, ‘Canst thou live twice, 
Fair son? canst thou have joyful youth again. 

That thus thou goest to the sacrifice 

Thyself the victim ? nay then, all in vain 270 

Thy mother bore her longing and her pain, 

And one more maiden on the earth must dwell 
Hopeless of joy, nor fearing death and hell^ 


Prose Order:—For she, sidling up, said ‘Canst thou... 
son ? Canst thou again have joyful youth, that thou goest thus 
to the sacrifice, thyself [being] the victim ? Nay, then, thy 
mother bore her longing and her pain all in vain; and one 
more maiden must dwell on the earth hopeless.hell. 
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Synonyms & Meanings Sidling up-* walking up obli¬ 
quely (i.e. not along a straight line) to him ; $T 5 t* f?C* 

^itPnil 1 Live twice— live a second time after dying ; Nfatfl 

Wffi* 1 Fair son —handsome young man ; I An 

affectionate form of address. Joyful youth —youth with its promise 
of delight and happiness ; 1 Again—i.e. after dying ; 

I Thus —in this willing manner ; with full knowledge of 
what you are doing. Sacrifice— slaughter of animal (or person) in 
honour of some deity ; ; here, the race with Atalanta, which 

is to end with the execution of the defeated suitor. Thyself the vie - 
tim —although you are yourself the person who is to be slaughtered 
(at that sacrifice); i.e. although you will lose your life as a result. 
Nay, then —(archaic for) well, then ; ^T*T, l Then —in that 
case ,* if you are determined to die. [This is said in reply to some 
word or gesture of Milanion showing his obstinacy]. All— entirely, 
wholly ; 1 In vain— to no purpose ; uselessly ; I Bore 

—endured ; put up with ; m 1 Longing —yearning 

(tojiave a son) ; 1 Pain —i.e. the pains of childbirth ; 

GplTOflfSfl; in this sense, generally used in the plural. One more 
maiden —yet another girl (whom you might marry, if you do not 
give up your life in this wayj; l On the earth — 

while in this life. Dwell —live. Hopeless of joy —without any hope 
of ever enjoying the happiness (of married life) ; ( ) 

WIW mm mjfi fa 3 t*r I Nor —and not. 

Notes, &c.:—267. Sidling up —The word is generally used of 
a person who approaches another haltingly (either beca use he is 
afrai d or to show fla ttery). Here the idea is that the old woman 
‘w alked hesitan tly*. Up— i.e. to Milanion’s side. Live twice —get 
back this life of yours after being executed at the end of the race. 
Like the other citizens of Schoenus (‘hopeless errand’), the old 
woman takes it for granted that Milanion would be defeated and 
would have to pay the death penalty. 
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270. Thyself the victim —The idea is : many spectators like to 
attend a sacrifice, but the victim has to be dragged there; i.e. 
many people hasten to watch a race of Atalanta, but why should 
you be her competitor, when at its end you will have to bend 
your neck to the executioner ? 

271. Longing —This ‘longing* of a mother to have a son 
gives rise to suspense and anxiety ; hence the force of ‘bore*. 
[‘Longing* is especially applied to ‘the fanciful cravings incident to 
women during pregnancy*]. 

272. One more maiden —‘More* indicates that many other young 
men have lost their lives in attempting to win Atalanta and that 
many other maidens have been deprived of possible husbands. 

273. Nor fearing death and hell— and not afraid of death 

and of staying in the lower regions after death ; i.e. she would 

be so utterly miserable on earth that death and hell would 

have no terrors for her. [Perhaps there is a reference to the 
Roman belief that those who were unhappy in love were after 
death shut up in the Lugentes Campi , the. Weeping Plains, a 
separate and dismal region in Hades, or Hell]. 

Grammar f &c. :— Sidling —present participle active from 
‘Sidle*; qualifies ‘she*. The whole of the passage within invert¬ 

ed commas (//. 267-87) is the object of ‘said*. Son— vocative case. 
That., sacrifice —adverb clause of result, modifying ‘have*. 
Thyself (being) the victim —‘Thyself* is emphasizing pronoun, nomi¬ 
native absolute ; ‘victim* is predicate noun, referring to ‘thyself*. 
All —adverb. Hopeless, fearing —predicate adjectives, qualifying 
‘maiden*. Victim (n); victimize (v). Antonym is ‘victor*. 

Substance :—The old woman hesitantly went up to Milanion 
and spoke thus :—‘You cannot expect to live or to enjoy the happi¬ 
ness of yotfth after dying once. Why then are you wilfully going to 
die ? Not only are you spiting your mother who suffered so much 
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in bringing you to the world ; but you are also destroying the 
chances of happiness of one more maiden, whom you might have 
married. 

Expl. : —The old woman approached Milanion hesitatingly 
and spoke thus to him :—‘Handsome young man, do you 
really think that you will have another chance of life after 
you have once died ? Do you really think that, after death, 
you will have another chance of tasting the delights and 
happiness that belong to youth ? Otherwise, I cannot understand 
why you are deliberately throwing your life away by offering 
to compete in the race with Atalanta and agreeing to 
pay the death penalty ; it appears to me that you are 
willingly going to a sacrifice at which you will yourself be 
the victim to be slaughtered. Well, if you are determined to die, 
all I can say is that you are extremely ungrateful to your mother, 
who brought you into the world after much suffering, both men¬ 
tal and physical : you are destroying all the hopes she built on 
you. You are also cruel to the girl whom you might have 
married and made happy ; by choosing to sacrifice your life, you 
are acting like the other suitors of Atalanta and depriving one 
more young girl of the prospect of a happy marriage and thereby 

1 

condemning her to such a wretched life on earth that neither death 
nor hell itself would have any terrors for her. 

•rawrW j—wi ffatfta fsrefc «rff*nrt 

'th ftsi, csot, fPi fa sict to ct *it$ 

fa 'arKta ^ 'artww dfai fafro 
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[The old woman continued :—*Atalanta has vowed to Diana' 
not to marry ; and Diana , has promised to reward her with glory 
and her love]. 


‘O fool, thou knowest not the compact then 

d -» ' 1 


That with the three-formed goddess she has made 275* 
To keep her from the loving lips of men, 

And in no saf fron g own to be arrayed, 

And therewithal wi& glofy to be paid, 

And lcnpet of h^r the moonlit rivdr seei. 

White gainst the shadow of the formless trees* 280 


Prose Order :—‘O fool, thou knowest not ( = dosl not know),, 
then, the compact that she has made with the three-formed 
goddess to keep her (= herself) from.men, and to be array¬ 

ed in no (= not to be arrayed in any) saffron gown, and there¬ 
withal to be paid with glory and [with] love of her [whom] the 
moonlit.white gainst (= against)...trees. 

Synonyms & Meanings C ompact— agreeme nt; Jjfoi Then 
—when. you are so determined to try for the hand of Atalanta* 
The three-formed goddess—i.e. Diana, who is worshipped in thr ee 
capacities—namely Luna (or Selene ; i.e. the moon) in heaven,. 
Diana (or Artemis, the goddess of the chase) on earth, and 
Proserpina (or Hecate) in the lower world. - Keep her from — 
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keep herself away from ; deny herself to ; TH1 I 

Loving lips of men— lips of loving men (transferred epithet) ; i.e. 
lips of men who might have fallen in love with her ; 

*K**t"f; I Keep her . men— 

not allow any lover to kiss her, i.e. avoid the company of 
young men so as to remain unmarried. Saffron gown —saffron- 
y ellow robe (of a brid e) ; see on /. 177. Arrayed— dressed y 

I Therewithal— at the same time, in addition ; 1 

Glory —high renown ; I Paid— repaid, rewarded (by Diana) > 

1 Her (whom)—i.e. Diana whom. Moonlit— lit up by the 
moon ; on which the moon is shining \ I Sees —i.e. 

w hen she comes to bathe. W hite — in all the radiant. beauty of 

her_ bare limbs. Gainst —(poetical for) against ; in contrast to. 
Shadow of— i.e. shadow cast on the river bank by. Formless 
trees —trees that have no regular or symmetrical contour ; 
yswsj I [Or the meaning may be ‘the formless (i.e. vague, 

undefined) shadows of the trees’ ; transferred epithet]. 

Notes, &c :—275. The three formed goddess— In ancient 
Italy, Diana was worshipped in three capacities. On earth, she 
was Diana, the virgin goddess of hunting and a daughter of Jupiter 
by Latona. In heaven, she was Luna, the moon, a daughter of 
Hyperion by Terra. In hell, she was Proserpina, daughter of 
Jupiter by Ceres and wife of Pluto. [The phrase ‘three-formed 
goddess’ is borrowed from Horace’s diva triformis or Ovid’s 
triformis dca . Diana had temples built to her where three roads 
met; and on statues her head was formed of three heads—those 
of a dog (i.e. Cerberus, the attendant of Proserpine), a horse (wha 
drew Luna’s chariot across the sky), and a boar (the beast Diana- 
hunted on earth)]. 

278. Glory— By wounding the boar in the Calydonian hunt, 
Atalanta became famous in every part of Greece. To be paid — 
For renouncing the company of young men and refusing to marry,. 
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Atalanta’s reward was her great renown (as a huntress and runner) 
as well as the love of Diana. ‘Therewithal’ implies that both sets of 
conditions are, from the point of view of Atalanta, favourable to 
her. She herself is averse to marriage, and now the compact not to 
marry enables her to enjoy the favours of Diana;. 

280. The riveris bathed, in moonlight. The trees on its bank 
•r ise up in vague, irregular masse s. When Di ana bathes Jnjhe 
shadow of pne of these trees, her bare body looks remarkably white 
^against such a dark background). 

Grammar, &c. :— That made —adjective clause, quali¬ 
fying ‘compact’. To keep, to be arrayed, to be paid —noun equi¬ 
valents, in apposition with ‘compact’ ; or adverb equivalents 
(infinitives of purpose), modifying ‘made’. Therewithal —adverb. 

(Whom) the moonlit . trees— adjective clause, qualifying ‘her*. 

White —predicate adjective, agreeing with ‘whom’ understood. 

Compact (n ; accent on 1st syllable); compact (v and adj. ; 
accent on 2nd syllable). To glory in (v) wealth is not glorious 
(adj.).* 

Substance :—You are acting foolishly. You do not know 
of the agreement Atalanta has made with Diana. She will not 
mix with young men nor agree to marry. For this the goddess 
will reward her by making her famous and by bestowing her own 
favours on her. 


Expl. :— ‘You are behaving like a fool. You would not have 
rashly persisted in your plan of marrying Atalanta if you knew all 
the facts. Atalanta has entered into a solemn agreement with the 
goddess who is worshipped as Luna in heaven, as Diana on earth, 
and as Proserpina in the lower world. By it she is bound not 
, only to deny- herself the attentions of young men who might . fa il 

. -^-*^*—*"'* ul "■ > —■ —y— rtf! t wfH. 1 . ’ 

in love with hirrbm reiser to refuse to marry : she is on no account 

_ ___-- ~ -- 
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to wear the .saffron-rfer,^^ On her part, the 

.has Agreed tn w^ln^.tur^ ways Atalanta is Jo 

achieve high renown all over the countr y and also to be her own 
f avourite—the favourite of the goddess Diana, who loves to bath e 
in streams when moonlight sheds its glory on them and whose 
b are b ody appears rad ia ntly white against the background of the 
sh adows cast by the irregular masses of trees . 

C5W, cs'htawfoi 

sfl CT Diana Off!, fffa Luna, Diana, am 

Proserpina—^505 $f3 

TO H CT f%far "JfFPni sHSJjH CTO ^ ('ettfK 

«T 5 it«{rtJf hph ), <sir fa «rfa oh 

«ffal 5(1 ( fatf* ^{CH jfl ) i 

'*ffal Of?t-^* 1%fsf W*t c^Tfai Offfo—faft 

rss cwtaffarcjw itfaos vih&sTO l^arnta ssfpcsffa 

ffiTfa ^sca 5 ? C*fe Diana Of 5 ?!*—*lfa I 


XLI 

l 1 Come back. I shall myself pray to Venus for you. She will 
give you the fairest woman on earth as your wife , with whom you 
can be happy. Do not throw away your lifd\. 

‘Come back, and 1 myself will bray for thee 
Unto the s ea-bor n framer of deli ghts , 

To give thee her who on the earth may be 
, T he fairest stirrer up to death and fights . 
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To quench with hopeful days and joyous nights 285 
The flame that doth thy youthful heart consume ; 
Come back, nor give thy beauty to the tomb* 

Prose Order Come back,.thee her who may be the 

fairest stirrer-up to death and fights on earth, [and] to quench. 

the flame that doth consume (= consumes) thy youthful heart. 

tomb. 


Synonyms & Meanings: — Will pray —am ready to pray. 
[Note force of ist person ‘will']. For thee —on your behalf. Unto 

—(pogtical for) to. The sea-born . delights —Venus who was 

b orn out o f the foam of t h e sea and^ as the goddess of love, 
bestows hap piness o n lover s. Framer —creatress, disposer ,* 

faqmait I Delights — joys (of lovers) ; i To 

give —so that she might give. Thee—to thee. Her —the woman. 
On the earth— among human beings; *tC*J l 

Fairest . .fights —the loveliest of those women whose beauty 

jirMIIW* , r* fif 1 uni nil in ii 11 i * 

provokes deadly quarrels (among their suitors). Stirrer up (better 
written ' ‘stirrer-up') /g— inciter of \ instigator of; I 

Death and fights— d eadly feuds (by hendiadys) ; lit., ^ 

; here, TO ! The fairest . fi g hts — i.e. the 

lo veliest woman on ear th ; c«T&1 l Quench— put out; 

extinguish; ; faster | With— by granting you. 

Hopeful days —days in which life will seem rich in the promise of 
happiness. Flame —fiery passion (for Atalanta); I Doth 

consume —is eating up ; is wearing away ; I Nor 


give —and do not give. Give . tomb — wilfully seek death while 

you are so young and beautiful (‘thy beauty' = you who are so 
beautiful; metonymy). [Or the sense may be ‘wilfully seek 
death without leaving behind children who might inherit your 
beauty']. Give to flie tomb —cause to be buried ; hand over to 


death. 
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Notes, See, *.—282. Sea-born —See on /. 184. 


283-4. Her who may . .fizhts — The old woman mea ns tbat-j 

s he will pray to Venus to give Mila nion a wife as beautiful a s 
Helen . [There is a reference here to the Judgement of Paris. A 
dispute arose in heaven over who was the fairest among the 
goddesses. The rivals were Juno, Minerva and Venus. Jupiter 
ordered Mercury to take them to the shepherd Paris (son of Priam, 
King of Troy), whose verdict was to be final. Juno promised power 
to Paris, Minerva wisdom, and Venus the fairest woman on earth. 
Paris decided in favour of Venus, who made Helen, wife of Mene- 
laus, King of Sparta, fall in love with Paris and elope with him to 
Troy. Th is led to a ten years’ war b etween th e Greeks a nd 
the Trojans in which^many of the le ade rs on eit her side perishe d]. 


285-6. Quench the flame that doth consume —(metaphorical for) 
completely rid you of that violent passion for Atalanta which is 
eating away. 


Grammar, Se c. :— Myself —emphasizing pronoun, in apposi¬ 
tion with T. To give —noun equivalent, object of ‘pray*. Thee — 
dative of the indirect object. Her —accusative, direct object of 
*give*; used as a demonstrative pronoun. To quench —if ‘and* is 
supplied, co-ordinate with ‘to give*. [Or it may be adverb equi¬ 
valent (infinitive of purpose) modifying ‘to give’ in /. 283]. 


Substance :—The old woman finally pleaded thus with 
Milanion :—‘Come back, and I shall myself pray to Venus to 
grant you the fairest woman on earth as your wife. With her you 
can then live in perfect happiness, wholly forgetting the torment 
of this vehement passion of yours for Atalanta. Come back ; you 
are too beautiful to die a wilful death’. 


Expl. : —The old woman concluded thus ‘Come back ; give 
up your idea of trying to obtain Atalanta as your wife. On your 
behalf I shall myself pray to Venus, the goddess who rose out 
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of the foam of the sea and who has it in her power to grant men 
happiness in love. I shall beseech her to bestow on you a wife 
who will be the loveliest woman on earth—a woman whose beauty 
might provoke men to deadly feuds. With her as your constant 
companion you will be able to pass your life in supreme bliss ; 
the hope and joy of married life will enable you to forget entirely 
the pangs of love that at present afflict you and spoil for you the 
happiness of being young. Come back, reconsider your plans* 
and do not needlessly sacrifice your life, while you are so young 
and beautiful and while life holds for you such high promise of 
happiness’. 

I—} 4MBRI TO®! srfcpi« 

ct to c®$ 

Venus Cftts fTO& C*R t%f»t CSflt? 

—upr <$ ntM* c®rh® c®rf*w 3 rfat'ro ^ 

«lf 5 ^5 *ftC 3 I ®lt« TOC®I, 'Q Tlfajt®, 

^tii 'Q Rfacro « tos TOSK’ft fi*ri «<$ ritaa 

coffin qm to <?i$ i 4^, 

*t$i, *tsrffs® to fafe s’c® fro n i' 

XLIl 

[Afi/anion was unmoved. Often and often he had himself raised 
those objections , and obstinately rejected them . He went up to King 
Schoeneus ]. 

How should he listen to her earnest speech ? 
Words, such as he not once or twice had said 
Unto himself, whose meaning scarce could reach 290 
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^The firm abode of th at sad hardihead— 

HeTurned about, and through the market-stead 
Swiftly he passed, until before the throne 
In the cleared space he stood at last alone. 

Prose Order How should...speech ? [How should he 
listen to] words, such as he had said, not once or twice [but oftener] 
unto himself, [and] whose meaning could scarce ( = scarcely) reach 
...hardihead—He turned about, and he swiftly passed through 
the market-stead, until he at last stood alone in the cleared space, 
before the throne. 

Synonyms & Meanings How should he— how was it likely 
that he would. Listen to —give ear to ; follow the advice given, 
in ; vil i Earnest speech —words spoken from her heart; 

*IT<5R I Not once or twice —over and over again (by litotes) 
i Scarce— scarcely, ha&ly. Th e firm abode of t hat 
sad hardihead —the fixed home of that deplorable foolhardine ss ; i.e ./7 
his mind, w hich w as obstinately bent on^ a jrcgge ttable_ act of rashr ^ 
folly. Firm —fixed, established \ ; ftPfS | Abode —dwelling- 

place ; I Sad —saddening, regrettable ; W I Hardin 

h ead —(archaic for) hardihoo d (= hardy + abstract-noun suffix -head y 
cf. godhead ), audacity ; i Turned about —turned 

away from the old woman and walked in another direction ; fcftOTf \ 
Market-stea d— (archaic for ) market-plac e ; c f, ‘instead of ? - in plarr 
of. Cleared —open, where the public were not allowed to intrude 

; I Alone— because only those who sought audience of 
the king could go there. 

Notes, &c.:—288. How should,..speech—Hz was not in & 
mood to take the advice she seriously gave him. 

290-1. Whose meaning . hardihead —He was not in a position 

to understand the meaning of such words, for his mind was 
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unfortunately possessed by an obstinate foolhardiness that he could 
not shake off. ‘Firm abode* refers to ‘himself (= his own self, 
his mind). That s id hardihead —i.e. that sad hardihood which has 
been already described (cf. ‘ravenous longing* /. 217 ; ‘victorious 
love*, /. 227 ; ‘pain of longing*, /. 244). 

Grammar, &c.: — Words —in apposition with ‘speech*. Such — 
demonstrative pronoun, in apposition with ‘words*. As —relative pro¬ 
noun, object of ‘had said*. Whose —antecedent is ‘words*. About — 
adverb. Until...alone —adverb clause of time, modifying ‘passed*. 

Substance :—Milanion was not in the mood to listen to the 
old woman’s advice. Her arguments were the same as those he 
had often brought up in his own mind. To him, obstinately 
determined as he was to commit an act of rash folly, they did not 
appeal in the least. He passed through the crowd and stood 
alone before the throne of King Schoeneus. 

Expl. : —Milanion was not in a frame of mind to accept the 
advice of the old woman, although she spoke so seriously to him. 
Moreover, the arguments she had urged were not new to him ; 
many a time had he debated the same questions in his own mind. 
But the pity was that a foolhardiness, too obstinate for him to shake 
off, had him in its grip, and he was wholly incapable of appreciating 
sensible advice in regard to his love for Atalanta. So he turned a 
deaf ear to the old woman’s warnings. Turning away from her, he 
hurriedly crossed the market-place and, leaving the crowd behind, 
reached the open space in front of the king’s throne and stood 
•there all alone. 

1 % arete* to* j— <a***t*, Jit*,—<5, f%f*i 5 i* ss r 

•qfTO 'TOC* ^ 
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^ stft i <sfartf§ *$c*R, <w c^rt 

fftfa *W fwl ^®*Wf 5f®R3 } <*W ^C-ICT, 

rnf& Ttw *ft^1 W'QtWR I 

XLlll 

[Schoeneus asked Milanion :—'Has any of my subjects done you 
wrong ? Or are you afraid of the forest people ? Or are you a 
suitor for my daughters hand ?’] 

't Then said the King, ‘Stranger, what dost 

thou here ? 295 

Have any of my folk done ill to thee ? 

Or .art thou of the forest men in fear ? 

Or art thou of the sad fraternity s» '•> ■ 

300 

The lonely maid, the friend of Artemis ? 4 

Prose Order :—Then the king said :—‘Stranger, what dost 
thou ( =dost thou do) here ? Have any...thee ? Or art thou in fear 

of the forest man ? Or art thou.fraternity who, staking their 

lives to ( =in order to) win the lonely maid, the friend of Artemis, 
to earthly bliss, will still strive to be my daughter’s mates’. 

Synonyms & Meanings : — Then —when Milanion stood 
alone in front of his throne. Stranger —foreigner ; facWl i What 
...here— what are you doing here ; why have you come to me ; 
( fa ? * Host— (used, by a 

* ‘Dost* is the correct form when the verb iB an auxiliary (e.g. thon dost 
not know’); ‘doest* is the correct form, when the verb is, as here one of full 
meaning (e.g. ‘thou doest thy duty )• 

io 


Who still will strive my^daughter’s mates to be, 
Staking their lives to win to earthly bliss 
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poetical licence, for) doest. Here —-before my throne. Folk — 
people, subject; (SfifRsf I Done ill to thee —done you any wrong ; 
ill-treated you in any way. Ill —harm \ wrong ; 1 Forest 

men— savage foresters ; l In /ear— afraid ; 

1 Art thou 0/ —art thou one of ; do you belong to. Sad Jrer 
temity —ill-fated brotherhood ; unhappy group of men (inspired 
by the same desire—that of marrying Atalanta); 1 

Still —even after so many have failed; ^ 

♦Re I Will —are determined to. Strive —endeavour, try hard ; 

*fmi 1 Mates —husbands ; Tt^I 1 Staking— risking, being 
ready to lose ; *f«i 1 To win —in order to win.; in order 

to gain over ; aft W9F 1 Earthly bliss — worldly happi¬ 

ness ; happiness such as human beings enjoy; 

*JCWT*f I Bliss —perfect happiness ; i Lovely maid-i.c. 

Atalanta. Friend of Artemis— favo urite of Diana; Artemis Tl 
Dianas fat* 1 

Notes, &c. 295-8. The king suggests three reasons why a 

stranger might come to him. Either (1) he seeks redress for some 
wrong done to him by the king's subjects ; or (2) he seeks protection 
against the savage foresters ; or (3) he seeks to marry Atalanta. 
Sad— because they cannot be happy unless they marry Atalanta ; or 
ill-fated, doomed to die. 

299. Staking —The word is very appropriate, because their 
lives depend on the result of a race. Win to earthly bliss —induce 
t o marry and to remain content with such happiness as isJound on 
earth (i nstead of aiming at heavenly bliss by remaining a vir ginjtnd 
a S taunch worshipper nf PjftTW, the, ^rgin-gnddeas). 

301. Lonely maid —because she is pledged not to marry and 
avoids suitors. Friend of Artemis —one whom Artemis (the Greek 
name of Diana) loves and favours (see /. 27.9). 
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Grammar} &c«:—///—noun. Of the sad fraternity— ‘Of* has 
a partitive sense here. Who still be —adjective clause, quali¬ 
fying ‘fraternity*. To be —noun equivalent, object of ‘strive*. 
Mates —predicate noun, referring to ‘who*. Staking —present parti¬ 
ciple active, qualifying ‘who*. To win —adverb equivalent; in¬ 
finitive of purpose. Maid —object of ‘win*. Friend —in apposi¬ 
tion with 'maid*. Do ill (n) to no one ; an ill (adj.) turn ; he 
took it ill (adv.). Fraternity (n) ; fraternal (adj.) fraternize (v). 

Substance —King Schoeneus asked Milanion why he had 
come. Had any of his subjects done Milanion any harm ? Or 
was he afraid of the foresters ? Or was he another of those young 
men who were ready to lay down their lives in seeking to 
marry Atalanta ? 

Expl. : —King Schoeneus was rather surprised to find Milanion 
coming up to him. He asked -.—‘Stranger, what brings you to 
me ? Have you any complaint to make against any of my sub¬ 
jects, who may have ill-treated you ? Or are you afraid of the 
wild people who live in the forest, and have you come to 
seek protection against them ? Or are you one of that unhappy 
band of young men who insist on offering themselves as my 
daughter’s suitors even after so many have lost their lives in that 
way ? Are you indeed another of those who come prepared 
to risk their lives in an attempt to marry Atalanta (a girl who, 
in return for the favours of Diana, has vowed not to marry) 
and so to wean her from thoughts of heavenly happiness to the 
human joys of married life ? 

? 'S'f’rfa «^1 fa csfatu cvfae ? 

'soi 

Artemis CW?N < 3 ^ 
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^ ^Hnutm 'srfwHft 

«f9 «rt*t*f«i ?f%i ^t*rhi wi^i «nrt^, fa c*& 

«pca?%a 5ic«cj 4*5^’ ? 


XLIV 

[Milanion replied :—‘ You are right . I have come Ho win Ata- 
lanta as my wife, or else to die . In birth and attainments I am 
worthy of her\. 

i£‘0 King’, he said, ‘thou sayest the word indeed; 
Nor will I quit the strife till I have won 

»*> r 

My sweet delight, or death to end my need. 

And know that I am called Milanion, 305 

Of King Amphidamas the well-loved son: 

So fear not that to thy old name, O King, 

Much loss or shame my victory will bring’. 

Prose Order :—He (Milanion) said :—‘O king, thou. 

indeed; nor will I( = and I will not) quit.delight, or [have 

won] death.need. And know...Milanion, the well-loved son of 

King Amphidamas ; so fear not, O king, that my victory will bring 
much loss or shame to thy old name’. 

Synonyms & Meanings : — Sayest the word indeed— sayest 
what is quite true ; i.e. your last guess is the correct one ; 

0 W « ( *W*W*I#* ) 1 The word— the right word; 

‘the* is emphatic. Nor will I— and I am determined not to. 
Quit —give up, abandon ; *ffa‘SJt 9 f 1 Strife —struggle, effort (to 
win Atalaxita) ; «niT*i 1 Won —secured, attained‘-(with ‘delight’) ; 
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met with (with ‘death’). [The figure of speech is known as 
Zeugma; the verb is strictly applicable to one object, but only 
in a strained sense to the other]. My sweet delight —the happiness 
and joy at which I aim ; I End my 

need - put an end to my longing (for Atalanta); wfaWI cw 

I And know—and I may also tell you. 1 am called —my name 
is. Amphidamas— See page 2. Well-loved —dearly loved ; 

f«TS l Fear not—do not be afraid. Old nam e — anciept (and 
illustrious) family ; sftlfft SsW I Loser— lowered prestige ; 

1 Shame —disgrace, dishonour ; 1 My victory — 

my winning the race (and marrying Atalanta); WSf 

( Atalanta* WIT* f**TS ) 1 

Notes, &c. .•— 303. Strife — Milanion repeats the language of 
Schoeneus (‘strive’, /. 299). 

304. Death —i.e. if I lose in the race. Need— the ‘pain of 
longing’ (of /. 244); that which makes me one of the ‘sad fraternity 1 . 
The idea is : This pain of longing is so intense that I cannot 
bear it any longer. If I cannot have Atalanta, it is best to die. 

305. I am called —Suitors had to announce their name and 
parentage. 

306. Well-loved —The idea is that he is not a scapegrace ; he 
is a prince not only by birth but also in attainments. Milanion 
adds these details because he thinks that the king is receiving 
him coldly. 

307-8. So —because I am a king’s son. If I win in the race 
and you have to marry your daughter to me, your ancient family 
will not be lowered (‘loss’) in public estimation (for I too am of royal 
blood) nor disgraced (‘shame’), because in character and attainments 
I am worthy of Atalanta. Much —Milanion speaks modestly of 
himself and his family. [As a matter of fact, according to one 
tradition, he was a cousin of Atalanta]. 
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Grammar, &c# .*— Till 1 have won . need — adverb clause 

of time, modifying ‘quit*. To end —adverb equivalent \ infinitive of 
purpose. That I am called y &c. —noun clause ; dependent state¬ 
ment. object ‘know*. Milanion —predicate noun, referring to T. 

Son —in apposition with ‘Milanion’. That to thy name . bring — 

noun clause ; dependent statement, object of ‘fear’. Much — 
adjective of quantity. 

Substance : —Milanion replied :—‘You have guessed correctly. 
I have come to win Atalanta as my bride, or else to die in the 
attempt and thereby get rid of my passionate longing for her. I too 
am of royal blood and a bridegroom worthy of your daughter ; 
so you need not hesitate, for family considerations, to accept me 
as a suitor. 

Expl. : —Milanion thus replied : —‘O king, you have spoken 
the exact truth. I am another suitor of Atalanta; and I am 
resolved not to give up the attempt to win her as my bride. I 
shall persist till I have actually secured that supreme delight, or 
else met a death shat would be welcome to me, for it would bring 
to an end the intolerable pangs of my longing for her. I may add 
that my name is Milanion, and that I am the dearly beloved son 
of King Amphidamas. Therefore, although I am a stranger to 
you, you need not worry that, if I win in the race with your 
daughter, her marriage to me will in any appreciable degree either 
lower the prestige of your ancient and illustrious family or cast a 
stain on its honour. • 

'arftfa fp to* ct, 

AtalantaCT *lfol *TtsWfS|t« 
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•ffwto Sfl I '«rfg, &1« aftfiwr CT *W1 Amphid- 
amas<£|? fo«|q fit? <jaj } >®rW? *Tfo Milanion—^$?ft C? ?tefy 

«ffosfo$te fofimfo ?fod ?te wtre forte'*rf?, 

«tetcs '*rf»Rte «fti>fa ^c"ra ^rteni %*ra c*foe«folrte! ?l , *mte 

«rf»tTi ^fk*rc m i’ 

XLV 

[Schoeneus replied .—‘/ could have heartily welcomed you, if you 
had come here to compete in contests of strength . But I do not like 
that you should lose your life in my city], 

‘Nay, Prince’, said Schoeneus, 'welcome to 

this land 

Thou wert indeed, if thou wert here to try 310 

Thy strength gainst some one mighty of his hand; 
Nor would we grudge thee well-won mastery. 

But now, why wilt thou come to me to die, 

And at my door lay down thy luckless head, 

Swelling the band of the unhappy dead ,) 315 

Prose Order :—Schoeneus said :—‘Nay, Prince, thou wert 

indeed ( = wouldst indeed be) welcome to this land, if thou.. 

strength gainst (= against) some.hand ; nor would we (=*and we 

would not wish to) grudge thee well-won mastery. But now, why.... 
die, and lay down thy luckless head at my door, swelling the band 
of the unhappy dead, whose curses my heart doth even now fear ? 
[The sentence is continued into the next stanza]. 

Synonyms & Meanings :— Nay— (archaic for) no ; i.e. do 
not think that 1 have a poor opinion of your family status—it 
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is for a different reason (the danger of your losing your 

life) that I am hesitating to welcome you heartily. Wert — 
would be. Indeed —truly, heartily ; l Thou wert here— 

you come here. Here —in this land (as you have done in other 
cities). Try thy * strengh gainst —compete in an athletic contest 

with. Try —make a trial of; test. Gainst —(poetical for) 

against. _ Mighty of his hand —possessing ^.strong limbs, who is 
powerfully built; | Mighty— strong, powerful \ 

i Of— in respect of ; cf. ‘blind of an eye’, ‘hard of 
heart’, &c. Hand —limbs (by synecdoche). We—my countrymen ; 
or the royal *we\ Grudge thee — be u nwilling to grant you, 

resent your obtaining. WelUwon —fairly won, obtained by superior 
strengh or skill ; | Mastery —victory (in the athletic 

contest; ; ; see on /. 299. Now —since you have come, 

not for competing in an athletic contest, but for trying to win 
Atalanta as a wife. To me —to my city (with additional idea 
of ‘with my permission ’); wroi? HftW 1 

Lay^ down thy luckless head at my door— (1) literally, put an 
end to your unfortunate life by being beheaded in the public race¬ 
course of my city. ( Lay down —because, after his execution, his 
head would be rolling on the ground ; cf. ‘lie dead’, /. 183) m r 

1 And (2) figuratively, cast on me the blame of 
having allowed you to put an end to your unfortunate life ( head — 
life). Thy luckless head —the head of you who are ‘luckless’ i.e- 
unfortunate, ; transferred epithet. Lay at my door —(1) 

cause to lie down in the city where I live ; and (2) hold me 
responsible for ; (b) *rot1 Wisfire wtft* W'rot* *ftfs* 

*11 ; ( * ) wrote* vmv Wlfac* *11 I Swelling— increasing, 

a dding to ; *firai 1 Band —group, company ; cf. ‘fraternity’ 

(/. 298 ); i The unhappy dead —those ill-fated youths who have 
already died (because they aspired to the hand of Atalanta) ; 
ci jwotij irfrom ftii «iT < w$*fm* 1 
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Even now —although they are dead long ago. My heart doth fear— 
I fear at heart; •ifas \ 

Notes, &c. :—309. Nay— Schoeneus is apologizing for his 
apparent coldness, and explaining why he has not already wel¬ 
comed Milanion. 

309-10. Some one . hand —some one who is valorous in 

fighting. Nor would we grudge , <5 r*c, —and we would not be sorry' 
even if in a public contest you defeated our champion. 

316. Whose curses , &*c. —Schoeneus thinks that the dead sui¬ 
tors of Atalanta hold him responsible and that their spirits still 
curse him. 

Grammar, &c. :— Wert —Both the werfs are past subjunctives- 
(conditional), because the */-clause speaks of a rejected condition — 
of what might be but is not . Welcome —predicate adjective, 
qualifying ‘than’. To try , to die —adverb equivalents ; infinitives of 
purpose. Thee— dative of the indirect object. Swelling —present, 
participle active, agreeing with ‘thou*. 

Substance :—Schoeneus said :—‘We do not want to be rude 
to you. I would have given you a hearty welcome, if you had. 
come here to compete in an athletic contest; and my people- 
would not have been sorry to see you the winner. But I am 
hesitating because you have come with the idea of marrying. 
Atalanta. I do not like that you should die here and add to the 
number of those whose spirits are cursing me. 

Expl. : — King Schoeneus replied :— ‘You are mistaken. I do- 
not consider you an unworthy suitor. It is rot for that reason 
that I have not cordially welcomed you. I would have been 
quite happy to welcome you to my country, if you had come 
here on the customary mission of competing in an athletic 
contest and testing your strength against some powerfully built 
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champion of ours; and, though you are a stranger, I can 
assure you that we would not have felt sorry if you, by a 
•display of superior strength or skill, had carried off the palm. 
But, as things stand, you have come here on a mission that 
may end in your death ; and that is what makes me hesitate. It 
is rather hard on me that, urged on by an unkind fate, you should 
come here to die at the executioner’s hands and cast the blame 
on me. Already many unfortunate young men have died because 
they aspired to the hand of Atalanta, and I am afraid that their 
spirits are cursing me even now. And so I do not want you to 
die and add to their number. 

S—3t*1 Schoeneus ‘sfl, 

OT *tTO1 ^ i qfw c*tro 

*tf w* CTPf 'arfftra, csfrfo 

^fsr frost csWt* 

frows dh? vft Afros'® wtrol *fsi5g s&stt sfl i f*s, 

('artfSr <4$ 'SffTOl CSt* ’Tte'fa JRH$ <4Wf 

^ , wrh*rhi frofc ^fs<rfa ** c*^ 

'srtfSrw m fro to* *Wa (vtw 

-at*«rt%5 <?r *r|f%<5 *ftw, q-fcfai *tt® *forfts 

w* (crojfa) cror ^5 *f?CT i 

XLVI 

[ l Listen to an old man's advice . Don't be in a hurry to die . 
JSven if you cannot win Atalanta ,, there are many other girls who 
tcan make you happy]* /■ t < -■ *•' 

Q. ‘Whose curses even now my heart doth fear ? 

w 

JLo, I am old, and know what life can he. 
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And what a bitter thing is death anear. 

O son I be wise, and hearken unto me 9 

And if no other can be dear to thee, 320 

A t least as n ow, yet is the world full wide. 

And b liss in seeming-hopele ss hearts may. hide:. 

Prose Order Lo, I am...can be, and [know] what a bitter 
thing death is anear (=»when it is near). O son, be...no other 
[than Atalanta] can...thee, at least as now [=■ now] yet the world 
is full wide, and bliss may hide in seeming-hopeless hearts. N. B. 
The first line has been taken with the last stanza. 

Synonyms & Meanings :— Lo — behold. Know —i.e. by 
actual experience. What life can be —how happy a man may be 
in life ; 1 i Sitter— disagreeable, 

painful; I Anear— (archaic for) near at hand 

when it is soon expected ; WP13 i Be wise —act wisely ; give up 
your foolish obstinacy ; ^ i Hearken unto me— 

listen to what I tell you ; take my advice ; anH W l 

Ho other —no girl other than Atalanta. If no..,thee— if you cannot 
love any other girl; if - even if, although. At le ast as now — 
at least while you are i n your pre sent frame of mind. rafNT* 

TO i As now —(a rchaic for) now. ‘As* with ex¬ 

pressions of time has a restrictive force. Full wide —very wide ; 

i The world is full wide —i.e. there are innumerable girls 
to choose from ; fiwtTOMfl TO 

TO1 wtCf I Bliss —perfect happiness ; ^ I S eeminfr-hof eless 

h earts — hearts that seem to be homel ess ; hearts that apparently hold 
out no hopes of happiness for you, i.e. hearts of young girls whom 
you do not even think of marrying because you feel that you can 
never hope to be happy with them ; 3iC*f 

« jrwt fulfil tow wmn tot w c* vntn 
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estate* ^ ^1, sstStC?* TO* I May hide —may lie 

concealed ; q'QSTC* TOfafs vfavs «Tfc* i 

Notes, &c. :— 317 . Know...be —I have had a fair taste of 
life, and can tell you that it is worth enjoying. 

318. Bitter thing —Being old, I must die soon. This thought 
makes me feel wretched ; and so I advise you not to risk the 
race with Atalanta, as that would bring you to death’s door, 
although you are a young man. 

320. If no...thee—zvz n if you cannot bring yourself to love 
any other girl. 

321. At least as now— For this use of ‘as’, cf. Shakspere ‘As 
this very day was Cassius born’. This is a hint that Milanion’s fiery 
passion for Atalanta would soon cool down. Yet,,.wide —i.e. try to 
gain the love of some other girl. N. B. The old man (/. 176), 
the old woman (Stanza XLI), and King Schoeneus give Milanion 
the same advice—‘Marry some other girl’. 

322. Bliss...hide —there are chances of perfect happiness for 
you (which you in your present infatuation fail to notice), if you 
marry one of those girls whose love, you assume, can never make 
you happy. [Y ou are ma ki ng a mistake jn thinking that only 
Atalanta ca n make you happy. There may be others capa ble 
o f loving you whole-heartedly and making you supremely happ y. 

Vlt hough in your opinion there is no such possibilit y]. 

Grammar, &c. :— What life can be— noun clause, dependent 
question ; object of ‘know’ ; ‘what’ is a predicate pronoun (inter¬ 
rogative). What a bitter...anear —noun clause, dependent ex¬ 
clamation ; object of ‘know’ ; ‘what’ is an interrogative adjective, 
qualifying ‘thing’. Anear— adverb. Least —noun. Full— adverb, 
modifying ‘wide’. " 
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Substance :—Life is worth enjoying. So do not rashly 
court death. It may be that at present you cannot think of any 
•other girl. But there are likely to be many in the world whose 
love will make you supremely happy, although you do not suspect 
that they are capable of it. 

Expl. : —As you see from my appearance, I am an old man. 
I therefore know how much of joy life holds. I also know how 
great a torment it is to feel that death soon awaits me. Take my 
advice, young man, for I speak to you as a father does to his son ; 
•do not foolishly spurn life, do not court death. Perhaps you feel 
that you can never bring yourself to love any girl other than 
Atalanta, at least not while your present infatuation for her lasts. 
But that is no reason why you should despair of happiness and 
risk losing your life for the sake of one girl. The world is quite 
a wide one; there are innumerable girls for you to choose a 
bride from. There may be others in whose hearts lie unsuspected 
•deeps of love—veritable fountains of supreme happiness for you. 

'sat 

'ste i cf?«r, 'srffa ^ srtft « i 

*rtai, 'srfa* wi i wr, ijwtPrs ws 

w i Rfa, ^fw's c^isrf? fsraft 

Atalanta ^<5 VI? W,—) 

csjr CTt«tI «t«l < 81*1 

^ifani 5 ('STR'S *5 TO* yitlt '*tC5—*W 

i si® <$*sRt* * ’ttswi qltw *rtm) i qtftapi v«il 
cswn to ct «wf3Nc* fate *fai cstete *iw 

ven vw, ws cstete *tfai4 spq* 
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[Then he saw Venus standing before her own image , and called 
out to her by name]. 

At last his eyes were cleared, and he could see 
Through happy tears the goddess face to face 
With that faint image of Divinity, 500 

Whose well-wrought smile and dainty changeless 

grace 

Until that morn so gladdened all the place ; 

Then he, unwitting, cried aloud her name 
And covered up his eyes for fear and shame. 

Prose Order :—His eyes were at last cleared, and he could 

.goddess [standing] face.grace [had] until that morn ( = 

morning) so gladdened all the place. Then he.shame. 

Synonyms & Meanings : — At last —after remaining dazed 
for some time. His eyes were cleared —he could again see dis¬ 
tinctly ; he regained the full use of his eyesight, which had been 
dazzled by the brilliant light; ftteU rovsoni VteTfa* y'GSts 

fefsr orfac® i Through happy tears —through 

the film of tears that gathered on his eyes on account of his 
excessive joy ; WfT l Face to face —standing directly 

in front of; i Faint image of Divinity —marble statue which 
very imperfectly represented the awful majesty of her divine presence; 
cwfl* | Faint image —feeble copy; 

i Divinity —qualities of a divine person ; goddess-like 
majesty I Well-wrought —skilfully carved ; I 
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carefully calculated the risk that I am running ; carefully con- 
sidered the consequences that are likely to follow (if I stick to my: 
purpose); 4 ^trtj CT Tl, ^1 WT1 *fa*lf*; 

4 CWftfflfl l Wilt thou — wishest 

thou ; do you wish. [‘Will’ is here a verb of full meaning (= wish), 
and not a mere tense auxiliary]. Fulfilled delight —perfect joy ; 
the~acme of happiness , *lft*£*f ^ I End— put an 

end to. My pain —the pangs of love from which I am suffering. 
Right—very, fully ; i Were— would be,. It could be— i.e, if 
the race with Atalanta could be held ; 'it 1 a the gaining of fulfilled 
delight or death; be- happen. All my doubts —i.e. regarding my 
fate—whether I am to win and be happy or to lose and die * 

I Lay a * rest —were removed ; were settled ; 

; literally =were dead and buried; wfS’S I For 
ever— once for all. 

Notes, &c. .—323. All is lost —This has reference to the 
Greek idea of life after death—a cheerless and dreary existence. 
See on /. 133. 

326-7. That I gain . .pain —that I should run the race 

with Atalanta, securing (if I win) the highest happiness (of 

possessing Atalanta) or getting rid (if I lose) of all my present 
misery by having to die at the executioner’s hands. Gain— Milanion 
means that since he stands to 'gain’ whether he wins or loses, 
he need not hesitate to run the risk. If he wins, supreme happinecs> 
is his ; if he loses, he gets rid of his present sufferings, which are 
so intense that death would be a relief to him. 

Grammar, &c. :— Losest , is —The indicatives in both the 
(/"-clause and the main clause show that Schogne is took (or meant 
to suggest that he took) the condition to be a certainty . Doubt— 

imperative mood ; subject ‘thou* understood. That . cost— noun 

clause, object of ‘doubt’. Say— imperative mood; the word is used 
parenthetically. That I gain , drv.—noun clause, object of ‘wilt*. 
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■Gain — present subjunctive of dependent wish ; in prose it would 
■be ‘should gain*. To end— adverb equivalent (infinitive of purpose), 
modifying ‘gain*. Were, could, lay —past subjunctives. The ‘were 
■shows that Milanion mentally rejects the condition —he feels sure 
that Schoeneus would not agree to a race that day. 

Substance : —Schoeneus concluded :—‘But if you throw away 
your life now, there is no hope of happiness left for you*. To 
this Milanion replied :—‘It is useless for you to argue with me. 
I know quite well what risks I am taking. I only want to know 
when you will direct the race to be held—the race that is to decide 
whether my dreams of joy will be realized or I shall have to die 
in order to put an end to my present misery. I wish it could be 
■held today*. 

Expl. :—King Schoeneus thus concluded :—*If you do not 
throw away your life now, you may hereafter be happy even without 
Atalanta. But if you have to die in the attempt to win Atalanta, 
•every possibility of future happiness is gone for ever*. Milanion 
replied :—‘Well, King, I have already considered all that. I am not 
acting on the spur of the moment ; and no arguments that you 
can urge will be of any use. You may rest assured that I have 
carefully calculated all the consequences, before deciding on this 
step : I know full well that I shall have to stand face to face with 
■death. If you want to be kind to me, do not try to dissuade me from 
my purpose ; but be so gracious as to inform me on what day you 
■wish me to compete with Atalanta in the race. If I win on that 
•day, I shall realize the highest joy to which I aspire ; if, on 
the other hand, I lose and am condemned to die, I shall not regret 
it,.because it will bring to an end my present misery, which has 
become unbearable. I should be extremely glad if you could 
.arrange to have the race held today, so that I may at once be rid 
sfor ever of all the doubts that torment me*. 
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( 3?C«HI ) $ 4JS& I Milanion *f?C®TC, **rl, }— 

wfratu *ra ^«H J[sre$ ^«n i '=rf*fft ft:*TCT* sftfa*? ct ^=Tt*ita mt 
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[Sckoeneus replied :—*/ cannot agree to your proposal . The race 
cannot be held till after a month . If you utilize that time in praying 
f or /divine help , you may escape death and win my daughter*]. 


‘Nay’, said King Schceneus, ‘thus it jfialL 

not be, 33*0 

But rather shalt thou let a month go by. 

And wteary with thy prayers for victory 

What god thou know’st the kindest and most nigh. 

So doing, still perchance thou shalt not die: 

And with my good will wouldst thou 
.* \s have* the maid, 335 

/t* iv*-**^ 

Tor of the equal gods 1 grow afraid/ - 

, T<J , .„uilwww>i '*?'■ ***7" < t , f . ««. v 


Prose Order :—King Schoeneus said :—‘Nay, it shall not be 
thus, but thou shalt rather let a month go by, and weary......what 
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god thou (=*any god whom thou) knowest [to be] the kindest and 
most nigh. So doing, perchance thou shalt not still die : and thou 
wouldst have the maid with my good will, for I grow afraid of 
the equal gods. 

Synonyms & Meanings :—Nay —no* It shall not be thus — 
I cannot allow things to be arranged in that manner ; v£|**f 
C?ei! *fTC* ; i.e. I cannot*.allow the race to be held 

immediately. Note force of 3rd person ‘shall'. Rather —instead, 
on the other hand ; l Shalt thou —you must. [Note force of 
2nd person ‘shall’]. Go by —pass. Weary —tire out, solicit 

pressingly ; ertfsmr fasWiin lor victory 

—for winning in the race with Atalanta ; (Atalanta* gjfc- 

1 What god— that (particular) god whom ; 

1 Know'st— knowest, i.e. from past experience. 
Most nigh—(literally, nearest); here = most gracious, most likely 
to grant your prayer; ; (here) wyisp*; *fl*1t*W 

I So doing— if you do that; if you keep on praying for 
divine favour. Still —even though you are determined to compete 
with Atalanta in running; sjfa Atalanta* cwWltC* 

1 Perchance— (poetical for) perhaps ; I Thou 
shalt not die— you may not be doomed to die ; CS'RT* ff! 

•fl *1TC* I With —along with. Good will —good wishes* 

blessings ; l Have— obtain as your bride. The 

maid —Atalanta. For —because. Equal —(archaic for) just, im- 
Eardal; Tpijyft; 1 Grow afraid of— begin to be 

alarmed by thoughts of the punishment that might be 
inflicted by. 

Notes, &c«.* —330. Thus —as you suggest. It— i.e. arrange* 
ments about the race. 

331. Rather— i.e, instead of fixing an early date for the 
race, I want to postpone it for a month. 
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332. Weary —The idea is that Milanion should pray so cons¬ 
tantly that the god would grant his wish, in order to avoid being 
constantly bothered by his prayers. 

333- What god, &>C '—The idea is similar to that of the Hindus, 
who have each a special ishta devata . Some particular god is 
likely to be specially gracious to Milanion ; and Milanion should, 
according to Schoeneus, know who he is. 


335-6. And with my good will, arc .—Schoeneus means to 
say ‘I shall be glad to see Atalanta married to you ; and that 
is why I ask you to pray for divine help in winning the race, f 
I do not want Atalanta to remain unmarried any longer and be the 
cause of the’death of other suitors, because I begin to fear , that 
the just gods will punish ' me for permitting thes'e taces 'to*be held*. 
Equal gods —gods who, in awarding punishment, are no respecters of 
persons; gods who punish all evil-doers impartially. Equal — 
impartial, unbiased; cf. ‘Are not my ways equal ?* (Ezekiel, 
xviii. 29). 


Grammar, &c. Month ^—accusative with the infinitive ; 
object of ‘let*. By —adverb. What god —‘what* is a relative 

adjective (=that.whom 1 ). '(Whom) thou knowest . nigh — 

adjective clause, qualifying ‘god’. Kindest, nigh —predicate adjec¬ 
tives, qualifying ‘whom’ (the object of ‘knowest*) implied in ‘what*. 
Doing— present participle active (verb adjective), qualifying ‘thou*. 
Afraid —predicate adjective. 

Substance •—King Schoeneus replied as follows :—‘I cannot 
allow the race to be held before another month has gone by. In the 
meanwhile, you should pray to whichever god hus been most graci¬ 
ous to you to grant you success. I want you to win and marry 
Atalanta, because I do not like that any more of her suitors should 
die, for I fear that the gods might punish me for being a party to 
keeping up this cruel practice*. 
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Expl. : —King Schoeneus spoke thus to Milanion :—*1 
cannot agree to your proposal to hold the race at once. On 
the other hand, I have made up my mind that you must wait 
for a month ; and I insist that you devote this time to prayers 
There must be some god who has specially favoured you in the 
past and whom you know to be the kindest and most gracious. 
Pray to him so diligently that he will get tired of having to hear 
your prayers and will consent to grant you victory in the race. If 
you do this, there is a chance for you to avoid death, even after 
you have proceeded so far. On my part, I promise you my bles¬ 
sings if you succeed in winning Atalanta as your bride, because I 
want this cruel practice of beheading her defeated suitors to be 
stopped : apprehensions of divine justice are already beginning to 
arise in my mind, for the gods are no respecters of persons and 
will surely punish me, though I am a king, if my conduct deserves it. 

Schoeneus etfFS? Rl, CWt 

slot m 1 ??*, fra a fft srfjr 

jpw ftc?} <w> ws, at ar?si esfat? 

W CT, ffa OR 

( Atalanta? Jffcs ^f?05 *lt? I *tfa 

S5C? (£1^5? <8151?? «rffaOT«, Vftft fgTSP* *tf%® sfl } <4?* 

Atalanta^ sit'® I Vfal, 
(or 'jpirstw 'Mutant "itfa tor 
c<mt*tc«i? Ml ^tfoii m ?? (at JRisMt 1 ® «wi 

?t«rfa 'arfj|t?'8 Ttfc qfcre *im) 1 
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[Schoeneus invited Milanion to be bis guest during the month 
he would have to wait. But Milanion said that he could not do so, 
since his soul was too disturbed ]. 

‘And until then, O Prince, be thou my guest. 
And all these troublous things awhile forget’. 

give my 

rest, 

And on mine head a sleepy garland set, 340 

Then had I scaped the meshes of the net, 

Nor sho ulds t thou hear from me another word ; 

But now, make sharp thy fearful heading-sword. 

Prose Order :—‘And O Prince, be thou my guest until then, 
and forget all these troublous things awhile*. He (Milanion) 

said :—‘Nay, couldst thou give.rest and set a sleepy garland on 

mine head, then I had (= would have) scaped the meshes of the 
net, nor shouldst thou (= and thou should not) hear another word 
from me ; but now, make thy fearful heading sword sharp. 

Synonyms & Meanings :— Uutil then —till the month is 
over. Be thou my guest —stay in my palace as my guest; 

WTfa W i Troublous a disturbing things ; 

distressing thoughts—the ‘douSts* that cause you ‘pain’ ; 

^5 I ‘Troublous* is archaic for ‘disturbed*, ‘agitated* (C. O. D.). 

short while ; w i Nay —no ; I cannot 

forget my trouble. Couldst thou —if thou couldst as I know you 
cannot; if you possibly could. Give my soul good rest —restore 


‘Nay’, said he, ‘couldst thqu 


soul good 
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perfect peace to my soul (by driving away from it these unbearable 
pangs of love); 5tf% i Mint— 

(poetical for) my. Sleepy —sleep-bringing ; causing one to fall 
asleep ; ; *p-*fW* I Garland —wreath, chaplet; 

| Set —place ; i Had I scaped —I would have 

got clear away from ; I Scaped —(archaic 

form of) escaped. Meshes of the net —threads of the network trap 
(in which I have been caught) ; i.e. dangerous lure of love that has 
ensnared me ; SrTCT* ^31 ^ ; ( jWCT ) GfPfW I Shouldst 

thou Hear— would it have been necessary for you to hear; 

I 5?$ i How —as matters actually stand ; since 

you cannot give rest to my soul or put my body to sleep. Headi ng - 
sword —sword used for beheading. Heading —(archaic for) be- 

* «%, » ,r r 

heading ; 1 W i 


Notes &c. :—339-40. Couldst...rest —if you could possibly 
cure me of the restlessness of spirit that has seized me (since I 
fell in love with Atalanta); if you could help me to control the 
cravings of my heart. On mine...set —if you could possibly put 
me to sleep (and thus make me forget the pangs of love). The 
idea is : I am too deeply in love for me to forget it ; and the 
‘pam of longing’ prevents me even from sleeping. So I cannot 
forget^ my troubles unless you can adopt supernatural means 4 ©-.. 
restore peace to my .sou] or to put me to sleep. [‘Sleepy garland’ 
is perhaps a reference to the poppy-stalk, which Somnus, the god 
of sleep, is represented as carrying]. 


341. Scaped the meshes of the net —avoided being caught in 
the snare of love. [Just as an animal gets entangled in the 
network of a trap laid for him, so Milanion is helpless in the grip 
of his love for Atalanta], Milanion means to say that it was not 
humanly possible to make him forget his love (and so the efforts of 
Schoeneus were in vain); if that had been possible, he would have 
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been able to control himself, and the necessity for bothering 
Schoeneus (‘hear another word’) would not have arisen. 

343. Heading-sword —‘Head' is obsolete in the sense of ‘be¬ 
head’, though still current in the sense of ‘lop off the head of a tree 
or plant’. 

Grammar, &c. :— Until then —‘then’ is here a noun. Forget 

—imperative mood. Couldst thou . set —two adverbial clauses 

of condition, inversion taking the place of ‘if’. Soul —dative of the 
indirect object. Had scaped —(archaic form of the) past subjunc¬ 
tive, showing that the conditions are, in Milanion’s opinion, im¬ 
possible of fulfilment. Shouldst —past subjunctive, co-ordinate 
with ‘had scaped’. Sharp —predicate adjective, qualifying ‘sword*. 
Heading —verb noun (gerund) ; cf. 'walking-stick.* 

Mesh (n.) ; mesh 9 enmesh (v.). 

Oj*I ’ 

Substance :—Schoeneus invited Milanion to spend the interve¬ 
ning month as his guest and forget his troubles. Milanion declined, 
saying that he could not forget his love, unless Schoeneus could by 
supernatural means either restore peace to his soul or put him to 
sleep. But as this was not possible, Schoeneus should be ready to 
have him (Milanion) beheaded. 

Expl. : — King Schoeneus said :—‘And, O Prince, spend this 
month before the race with me as my guest, and for a time at 
least banish from your mind the cares and worries that now 
weigh so heavily on it’. To this Milanion replied :—‘No, King, 
it is not possible for me to forget my trouble. I might have 
forgotten it, if you were in a position either to steep my soul 
in perfect peace or to put .* me to sleep by placing some magic 
wreath on my head. But if - I could actually forget my trouble, I 
would altogether avoid being caught in the trap of love ; 1 would 
no longer be a suitor for Atalanta’s hand nor have any further need 
to worry you with my requests. But since that is not to be, the best 
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course for you is to have the sword sharpened with which I am 
to be beheaded (and thus enable me to obtain peace in death)’. 

%— t ' 5 rfa wuprt* wfw «rmtc«r 

fWTfOTI Wf SH^St 

fr?t 5 i’ Milanion ^fsisR, *s»1, 3t«R» ( fV?f% ) t 

sjfa wrisit^ nthi *ttfac^Ji, 

al «it*!la fast*** «rwfst m •itfai^, stsi *tc*T 
'srtft ct Cfitwa *itc"f $t$1 stre apflps 

•nfirart} <w whsnw'e *rta 'srWa a^rhs ata*i svl t 

»a«rc caarn '•mfl, artalra (wfota «*) ftarw^ttl^taa 
'»rfn *ttf«rs (a>faata^ aia^i) as^ i 

L 

['Yet 1 shall pray for help from the gods. And on the day of 
the race , I shall stj^aif^ever^jn^^e to wiri\ 

t ‘Yet will I do what son o f man may do, 

‘And promise all the gods may most desire, 345 

gThat to myself I may at least be true; 

And on that day my heart and limits so tire, 

J- 

With utmost strain and measureless desire, 
jrhat, at the worst, 1 may but f all asleep 
When in the sunlight round that sword shall 

sweep’. 350 

Prose Order Yet I will do what [a] son of man may do* 
and .{will] promise all [that] the gods may most desire, [so] that 
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I may be at least true to myself ; and [I will] on that day so tire 
my heart and limbs with utmost...desire that I may, at the 
worst, fall asleep when that sword shall sweep round in the 
sunlight 1 . 


Synonyms & Meanings:— Yet —nevertheless; although 
death seems unavoidable. Will I —I am resolved to ; wifa I 

Son of m an —one born of hum ^ parAnts • a human being 

(as distinguished from a god) ; I May —(in the 

original sense of) can, has it in his power to; *11CJ; * 

Promise, ..desire — promise to offer to the gods whatever 

would best please them (so that they may help me to win in the 
race); *it*1 fzf?, CT? s 

f? 4 T* 1 Most —most strongly. Desire— 

wish to have. That —in order that. Be true to myself— be loyal 
to myself ; give myself the best chance • of winning in the race ; 
(SrsPl F^<lT?r frcsrS 1 That 

day —the day of the race. Tire —exhaust, fatigue. Utmost — 
extreme ; maximum possible ; l Strain —exertion, effort ; 

V J « rmtr»T -i > V 

*lfs«fsr 1 Measureless —immeasurably strong ; 1 De- 

sire —longing, yearning; 1 At the worst — assuming that 

the result will be the worst possible for me ; ^tC*fT 

1 But —only. Shall sweep round —will, as I feel 


sure, move swiftly in a curved line ; fafast fasf^ffars ( 


Notes, &c. :—344. Son of man —(biblical for) descendant ^>f 
Adam. [In the New Testament, Christ is called ‘the Son of 
Man’]. r 

347-5°. Construe : so tire my heart with measureless desire 
and [my] limbs with utmost strain. [This inversion of order is- 
called Chiasmus]. The idea is : my heart will be so sore witb 
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the pain of longing and my body will be so exhausted after the 
Tace that, when the executioner raises his sword to strike my 
bead off, I shall feel no worse sensation than that of going 
•off to sleep. 

Grammar, &c. : - Yet —adverb. Will. , may —here, verbs of 
full meaning. What— that which. Son,,, do —adjective clause, 
-with antecedent included in ‘what\ (That) the gods.,,desire —ad¬ 
jective clause, qualifying ‘all* ; ellipsis of relative pronoun. That ... 
true —adverb clause of purpose, modifying ‘promise 1 . That ... 
asleep —adverb clause of result, modifying ‘tire\ Worst —noun. 
But —adverb. When...sweep —adverb clause of time, modifying 
Tull’. 

Substance :—But I shall nevertheless try my best to win. I 
shall promise to satisfy the gods with the choicest offerings. I shall 
put forth my utmost efforts on the day of the race. If I have to 
-die, I want to be so worn out in spirit as well as in body that I 
'shall b.e all but asleep by the time the sword falls on my neck. 

Expl. :—I am quite prepared to die. But I shall not surrender 
life without a struggle. I mean to have a clear conscience ; I owe it 
to myself to try my hardest to win in the race. I shall, therefore, 
do all that it is open to weak man to do, in order to ensure success. 
I shall implore the favour of the gods by promising them whatever 
•offerings please them most. On the day of the race, I shall urge 
myself to the utmost of my powers, mental and bodily. The 
yearnings of my heart will be at their keenest; and, when I am 
running, I shall put forth every ounce of strength that I have in 
my limbs. In this way, I shall be so exhausted at the end of 
the race, when the executioner will swing his sword in the bright 
sunlight, that I shall not experience any worse sensation than that 
of going off to sleep. 
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LI 

[Milanion left for Argos. Having made up Ms mind to die, he 
proceeded towards the seashore]. 

He went therewith, nor anywhere would bide, 

But unto Argos restlessly did wend ; 

And there, as one who lays all hope aside, 

Because the leech has said his life must end, 

t«M«A* 

Silent farewell he bade to foe and friend, 355 

And took his way unto the restless sea, 

For there he deemed his rest and help mig^t-be/^ 

Prose Order :—Therewith he went, nor would (=and would 
not) bide anywhere, but did wend (=went) unto Argos restlessly ; 
and there, as one who lays all hope aside because the leech 
has said [that] his life must end, he bade silent farewell to 
foe and friend, and took...sea, for he deemed [that] his rest and 
help might be there. 
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, Synonyms & Meanings :— He —Milanion. Therewith — 

• .. - >. 

with that; as soon as he had said that; 

Tfr&X fffSft | Would —wished to, agreed to. Bide —(archaic 
for) abide; stay, halt; faaftsntf i Unto-^to. Argos— ~ 

See on ‘Argive*, /. 211. Restlessly — either (1) in an agitated 
frame of mind ; ; or (2) without breaking his journey, 

without pausing ; 1 But the second interpretation merely 

repeats ‘nor anywhere would bide’. Did wend —went ; i.e. pro- 
cesded, walked. [‘Wend' is no longer in use ; but ‘went*, its past, 
is used as the past of ‘go’]. There —in Argos. As one —in the 
manner of a man. Lays aside —gives up ; discards. * Leech — 
(archaic for) physician, doctor; ; fa® 1 His- refers to^ 

‘one', not to ‘leech*. His life must end —his disease is fatal ; he 
must die soon ; 7^3 wfasiT® ^tfSc 3 ? 1 Bade silent farewell — 
mentally wished good-bye ; i.e. Milanion did not seek to meet 
any one, friend or foe ; fans $ 5 ®! 

CM 1 5 H *fTO, TOT l Foe — 

enemy; person with whom he was on bad terms. Took his 
way unto —made for ; proceeded towards. Restless —never still; 
always in motion ; 1 There —near the sea. Deemed 

—thought, believed ; 1 His rest and help might he— there 

might be rest and help for him ; he might live in peace of mind 
and secure the help of Venus in winning Atalanta ; 

<iT<K «Ttfa ^1 W* I 

Notes, &c. :—352. Argos —This may mean either the pro¬ 
vince of Argos (or Argolis) or the capital city of the province. The 
latter is probably meant. 

355. Foe and friend —The usual order is 'friend and foe’ ; 
but here the rhyme requires inversion. 

*One learned/Professor paraphrases ‘leech’ as‘blood-sucking worm (i.e., 
AtalantA)’!!! 
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35 7. There —i.e. at the temple of Venus on the seacoast. Note 
the contrast between 'restless sea* and his hope of getting 'res? : a 
figure of speech known as oxymoron. 

Grammar, &c. :— As one.,.aside —contracted adverb clause of 

comparison (manner), modifying ‘bade*. One— indefinite pronoun, 

subject of ‘bids* understood. Because...said —adverb clause of 

reason, modifying ‘lays*. (That) his life must end —noun clause, 

• 

dependent statement, object of ‘said*. His rest.„be —noun clause, 
dependent statement ; object of ‘deemed’. 

4 

Substance :—Having thus spoken, Milanion left for Argos. He 
felt like a man whom his doctor had pronounced incurable. Feel¬ 
ing sure that he was soon to die, he took silent farewell of all 
whom he knew—whether they were his friends or his enemies. 
Then he proceeded towards the sea, to the temple of Venus for 
whose help he meant to pray. 

Expl. : —After having spoken these words, Milanion left. 
Without halting at any place, he went straight to Argos. On 
reaching Argos, he felt a doomed man who had nothing to look 
forward to ; he was a prey to the black despair that comes over a 
man when his doctor gives him up as incurable. So in his heart he 
bade good-bye to his friends and enemies alike, for he could not 
bring himself to call upon any one. Then he proceeded towards the 
seashore where stood a temple dedicated to Venus , he believed 
that if he prayed to the goddess in this temple, which faced the 
ever-rolling sea, he would be able to get peace of mind and perhaps 

• 9 m • *4 

even divine assistance in winning Atalanta, 

S—Milanion 
*, *rl Argos 
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cn cut m c*t cm * 1**1 *rMt* *if3$rt*t *rs, 
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(frosa ) "ttfa <aa‘ ( Atalantare a^ai cwfla) 5|t?tai 
faf^ata wf*Rl i 


LII 

[On the seashore was a temple to Venus . It faced south and was 
also protected from the cold east winds . It was in a lonely spot\ 

»u' 

'-*■ 'Upon the shore of Argolis there stands 
A temple to the goddess that he sought, 

That,' turned unto the lion-bearing lands, 360 

Fenced from the east, of cold winds hath no thought. 
Though to no homestead there the sheaves are 

brought, 

No groan ing |> re ss torments the close -clipp ed murk. 
Lonely the fatije stands, far from all men's work. 

Prose Order :—There stands upon the shore of Argolis a 
temple to the goddess that ( = whom) he sought, that (= which), 
[being] turned unto the lion-bearing lands [and being] fenced 
from the east, hath (= has) no thought of cold winds, though there 
the sheaves are brought to no homestead [and] no groaning...murk, 
[for] the fane stands lonely [and] far from all oxen’s work (—all 
work of men). 
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Synonyms & Meanings :— Argolis— the province of Argos* 
Stands —is ; i To —dedicated to, built in honour of ; •UCT 

Orff'S ; «i&srra TO ^TtTO The goddess that he sought— the 
goddess to whom Milanion wanted to pray ; 

WRTtTO TO fcfa *JT^»T ; i.e. Venus. Turned unto— 

turned towards, being so built as to face ; frc? ( ^1319 ) 

£fC^TO 13 ) 1 The lion-bearing lands —the country that produces 

lions, the country which is the natural home of lions ; i.e. Africa m y 
faU-iftWY I Turned...lands -i.e. facing south, having a 
south front ; i Fenced. . protected (by hillocks) 

against winds blowing from ; (^p CTO) TOc® 1 Hath 
no thought of— need not be afraid of ; can afford to ignore m r 
( TO ) C*H fESl ( *1 *1TO1 ) ^1; ^SCTOI TOl l Homestead— 

farmj c^tT^t^T^l l There —near the temple. Sheaves— (plural of 
‘sheaf); bundles of corn-stalks (tied together after reaping); TO- 
; TOCTO «f tATto*! I T Groaning— creaking ; ( sWlt^Tf TO* > 
'Ufa *\fa TO I Press —instrument for extracting juice 

j * , 'K'Vii-H 1 . f* (W “ 

(here, grape-juice ); TO-fTOtTO-* 3 l ; *Tffa*T* TO l Torments —squeezes ; 

ah in' w 11 

CTO fi l 9(3 1 Close-clipped —tightly gripped ; 1 Murk — 

marc ; the* refuse matter left after the juice has been squeezed 
out of grapes (or other fruit) in the press ; 

TO ^C*I f^TOl TO* 5 1 Lonely —in an isolated place ; 

'TOTtfS I Fane —(poetical fQjjL(£i»ple ; *lfTO 1 Far —at a distance > 
1 All meris work —any handiwork of man ; any thing done 
by human agency ; *IT$CTO WT-*rtHiR I 


Notes, &c. :—359. Goddess...sought —Milanion wanted to 
seek the help of Venus, because as goddess 0/ lOve she had the 
power to grant him success in his love-suit. 

360. Lion-bearing lands —Africa is even now famous for its 
lions. In ancient times, Numidia, in North Africa, teemed with 
lions. 
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361. The east , of cold winds, &c. of Eurus, the east wind, 
Erasmus Darwin (in his Economy of Vegetation) writes thus : 

‘While southern gales or western oceans roll, 

And Eurus steals his ice-winds from the pole'. 

Morris is probably referring to the eurokludon or Euraquilo 
(Acts, xxvii. 14), which is generally interpreted to mean thegregale, a 
dry and cold wind that in early spring blows over the Mediterranean 
Sea from the north-east. 


362-3. Though . murk —i.e. though in spite of this sheltered 

position there are no human habitations in the neighbourhood. 
Groaning —creaking (with additional idea of being overworked 
and in pain). [The whole stanza is full of instances of Pathetic 
Fallacy ; the ‘temple' is supposed to be capable of thinking, the press 

of groaning, and the marc of being tormented]. Torments . 

murk —holds the grapes tightly and by squeezing them hard 
converts them into marc (‘murk* being used proleptically; i.e. 
it is not the murk that is tormented, but the grapes, which become 
murk as a result). Close-clipped —‘close'— closely ; and ‘clip’ is 
archaic for ‘hold tightly'—a different word from ‘clip', to cut. Cf. 



Grammar, &c. :— That he sought —adjective clause, qualifying 

'‘goddess'. That . thought —adjective clause, qualifying ‘temple'. 

Turned , fenced —qualify ‘that'. Lonely, far —predicate adjectives, 
qualifying ‘fane*. 


Substance :—There is a temple to the goddess Venus on the 
shore of Argolis. It faces south and is protected from the cold winds 
that blow from the east. But the place is a lonely one, and none 
live close to it. There are neither corn-fields from which sheaves 
are to be carried to a farm nor grapes to be squeezed in the press. 

# Expl.: —The goddess whose help Milaniqn was’/anxious to 
$0dure -was* Venus, the goddess of love. In her honour a temple 







A GRECIAN TEMPLE (Outside View) 
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has been built on the sea coast of Argolis. It has a south 
fro ntape and facesj, Africa, the land that teems with lions* It is 
protected t^y hills on the east ; and so cold blasts cannot penetrate 
it. But no ^ farmers live close by, and at harvest-time no sheaves 
oT^corn are carried to their farms j nor Jis. the . creaking, sound, 
of the winepress to be heard there while the tightly-held grapes 
are being squeezed out and converted into refuse matter. The 
temple has been built on a solitary site : no signs of human activity 
are to be discerned in the neighbourhoods. 

•—Milanionj c«R3RI VenusiSRl I 

Argolis «fcsrC"r>!^-^C*I Venusiiffl JflCT jrfam sjafa® | 

( ) I stfaafl* (*l#5 

Tf?1 ) ; ^51? %<5®1 atSJta | 

fs* cwr* c>rt jrf%aa c^tas sawa a*rf% srtt ■, 

c’Tf'rW'^s ai%s<5 *a ^1 1 *rfa, frotfTO 

=*ftal erfats jpu ;sWa ftrfaHfc '»urra wfc* ifirsretta 

a>fac$ si^r-as aS? "tar's m i carter? *fa«i arsf-epci 
wastes afaafi> ^afrs i 

UI1 

[ The doors of the temple are ef brass. The sea rises up to the 
floor of the ttmple twice a day and touches the feet of the statue of 
the goddess]. 

Pass through a close, ;set thick with 

myrtle-trees, 365 

Through the brass doprs.that guard the holy place, 
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tf^nd entering; hear the washing of the seas ) 

[That twice a-day rise high above the base, ; 

^nd with the south-west urging them, embrace 
The marble feet of her that standeth there 370 
That shrink not, naked though they be and fair^ 

Prose Order :—Pass through.set thick (»thickly) with 

myrtle-tress [and] through..place, and, entering, hear......seas 

that rise twice a-day high.base and, with.them, embrace 

the marble feet (that shrink not though they be naked and fair) 
6f her that standeth ( — stands) there. 

Synonyms & Meanings : — Pass through . and entering ; 

hear —if you (i.e. any one) pass.you will, on entering, 

hear. ~Pass (BrngS^cims ; ^*11 r 

courtyard ; 2fT**l I S*/—planted ; ( i 

Thick —closely; i Myrtle-trees —a class of trees with 

e vergreen leaves and bearing white flowers. Guard— protect, 
close the entrance to; TO TO, TO"T CTO TO I The 

sacred place —i.e. the temple. Washing of the seas —lapping 

of the waves ; noise caused by the sea heating on the shore ; 

I 4 Wash’ * touch coast. A-day— daily,, 
every day ; I Base —bottom (of the temple bujlding), plinth ; 
( i South-west —south-west wind. Utging them — 

driving them on ; causing them to swell; 

TOl i Embrace— clasp with arms ; here — circle round ; 

TO ; ( JWCT ) TO \ Her . there— (the statue of) Venus. 

Shrink not —do not flinch, do not drawback ; ^ *?1; 

Notes, Icc :—365. Close —This is the temenos i or sacred 
precinct of a temple. Myrtle-trees —The myrtle was sacred to» 
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Venus, one of whose epithets was Myrtea. Myrtle trees were there¬ 
fore planted in the courtyard of the temple of Venus. 

367. Entering —i.e. entering the ‘close*. 

368. Twice a day —Every day alternating high and low tides 
occur twice each. The average period is, strictly, 24 hours 51 
minutes. [The reason why there are two high and two low tides 
every day is that the moon (and the sun in a far lesser degree) 
attracts the water of the earth from the land on the near side and 
the land from the water on the far side. This gives rise to two 
tidal currents. As the earth is rotating, each of these two currents 
passes over every part of the seas roughly once a day (for the moon 
too is moving)]. A-day —(archaic for) in a day, where a - is the old 
form of the preposition an (= on) ; cf. ‘abed’, ‘abloom*. ‘A-day* is 
now written ‘a day’, and the 'a* taken as the indefinite article. High 
—Ordinary tides in the Mediterranean are not very high (about two 
to three feet); but they may be so, when there is a south-wester* 

369-71. Embrace , standeth, shrink —Both the sea and the 
statue of Venus are personified. Naked —unshod. The idea is : 
Though a lady who had as fair feet as those of the statue of Venus 
and had them unprotected would draw back when the water was 
about to touch them, yet the statue stood where it was, when 
the sea reached the floor of the temple. Venus, being born of 
the sea, loved to have her feet washed by the sea. 


Grammar, &c.:— Pass, hear —imperatives. Close —noun, 
object of ‘through*. &/—qualifies ‘close’; perfect participle passive. 
Thick —adverb. Brass —noun used as adjective. That .place — 


adjective clause, qualifying ‘doors*. Entering' -present participle 
active, qualifying the subject of ‘hear*. Washing—gexund (verb- 

noun), object of ‘hear*. That rise . and...embrace —two adjective 

clauses, qualifying ‘seas’. A-day —adverb. With the south-west 


SIHfcgMaMl M t th e «* e»Ued fused participle,; ‘w ith* governs, 
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“QL& BJBPna 

Her— demonstrative pronoun. * That standeth there —adjective 
clause, qualifying ‘her 1 . That shrink not —adjective clause, quali¬ 
fying ‘feet\ Naked .fair —adverb clause of concession, modi¬ 
fying ‘shrink 1 . ^—concessive subjunctive. Close —(n) ; the 

rttom is close (adj.); close (v) the door ; close (adv.) to him. 

i Subst&nte :—In order to enter this temple one has to cross 
IP enclosed courtyard where many myrtle trees stand and then 
to pass through brass doors. From within, the noise of the waves 
beating on the shore can be heard. When the tides rise, the water 
touches the feet of the marble statue of the goddess that stands in 
Jfre temple. 


, Expl. : —Before you can reach the temple, you must cross an 
enclosed space where numerous myrtle trees grow close to one 
anqther. Brass doors guard the entrance to this enclosure. 
When you pass through them and find yourself in the com¬ 
pound of the temple, you can hear the lapping of the waves on 
the beach. Twice every day, when the tides are full, the sea rises 
'fat above the bottom of the temple. If there is a south-wester 
blowing at the time, the waves swell so high that they reach the 
floor of the temple, and circle round the feet of the marble statue 

i 

'of the goddess inside. The feet of the goddess are not only 
fair and delicate but also unprotected against the cold waves ; 
,but still the sea-born goddess, who loves the sea, does not draw 
them back. 


'j , ’WSlCTTteT* myrtle artPl®, <4JR 

srfvrcw f*ff*i*n vie? §*ifv3 


r m fwi «iwt 


■ i. 5*fl9 tevtotora Jifacv? 'swv# 
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LIV 

[The temple is a small one. But it contains many rich offerings 
hung there by the worshippers of Venus. 

Small is the fane through which the 'seawind 

WW*T* r # 

sings 

About Queen Venus’ well-wrought image white, 

But hung around are many precious things. 

The gifts of those who, longing for delight, 375 
Wave hung them there within the goddess* sight, 

And in return have taken at her hands 

The living treasures of the Grecian lands.) x 

r*"> j 

Prose Order :—The fane through which the seawind sings 
about Queen Venus’s well-wrought, white image is small. But 

many precious things are hung around—the gifts of those.the 

goddess’s sight, and have in return taken at her hands.lands. 

Synonyms & Meanings \—Fane— (poetical for) temple } 
Hfcf? i Seawind— wind blowing in from the sea ; *tii 5 

Sings —whistles, produces a musical dburd ; lt$ I 

About —around, on all sides ; of; s^*JTCf I Well-wrought —finely 
carved j ^TWTCT ; for Vroughr see on /. oi. Image —i.e. 

statue ; ( I White— ^because it was of white marble ; t 

Around —on every side; i.e. on the walls of the temple^ 
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Predms —valuable, costly ; 1 Gifts gf—offerings made (to the 

goddess) by ; ipp 1 Long^J^rr^ywnmg for ; » 

Delight— success in love, happiness in married life ; <2f*fCS >TtWT \ 
Longing for delight —love-sick. Them —the gifts. There —in the 
temple. Within...sight—in front of the image of the goddess; 

^fvS* 1 In return —in exchange ; as repayment; I 

• At her hands —from her ; in the form of boons granted by her ; 

( ^*-*«*f); cf. ‘sea-born framer of delights’ (/. 282). 
Living treasures— choice beauties ; lovely maidens ; *V ; 

here, cafil ^rartfrt*! I Grecian lands— countries 

peopled or colonized by the Greeks. 

Notes, &c. :—373. Queen Venuf— Venus, the Roman 
goddess, was identified with the Greek Aphrodite Ourania, Queen 
of the Heavens. Besides, regina (Sanskrit rafni ), the Latin word 
for ‘queen’, is often applied to a goddess. Horace calls Venus 
‘regina Gnidi Paphique’, i.e. queen of Cnidus and Paphos. The 
'Greek basileia (= ‘queen’) is also similarly used. 

375. Gifts of those , 6rc. —It was the practice among the ancient 
Romans to hang up votive offerings in the temples of that particular 
god or goddess whose favours they had already received or desired 
to solicit. These offerings were generally hung in the pronaos (or 
porch), which faced the naos (or main hall). 

378. Living treasures —as opposed to ‘precious things \ 

Grammar, &c. '.—Small —emphatic inversion. Through . 

white —adjective clause, qualifying ‘fane’. About— preposition. 
Venus 1 —genitive singular. Around —adverb. Gifts —in apposition 

with ‘things’. Who . lands —two adjective clauses, qualifying 

•those’. Longing —present participle active, qualifying ‘who’. 
Goddesi— genitive singular. 

1 

Substance This temple was a small one. ^ But it contained 
a beautiful statue of Venus in white marble. On its wails also were 
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bung many costly gifts. These had been offered to the goddess 
by those who had, with her help, won the love of Grecian beauties. 

Expl. : —The temple of Venus to which Milanion went is a 
small one. Within it stands an image of the goddess Venus, beauti¬ 
fully carved in white marble. The wind blowing in from the sea 
plays, round it and makes musical sounds. On the walls in front 
of the statue of the goddess have been hung numerous costly gifts 
to her. These are the votive offerings of her love-sick worshippers. 
By making those offerings they have obtained from her the pick 
of the beauties to be found among the Greeks. In this way they 
have got lovely brides in exchange for gifts of material objects. 

5 —*f% 9 f 5 ^9 I W **fc 9 yrmww 

C«FffTO Venus CT ^ ^99 91*. <5t5t9 fall 

*39 w* ct i "si*r «9 *fa 9 -irtaf *91599 fa*< ^t*l 
3fII9t\ I cn *W MW-fol §9t*9«l9 CTt) 

49? C9?|9 *^t9 ( *fa9-*rtC5 ) *lfas i C*fc *3JT9 
'*^99 9CT awi **C59 *ttl999»fa ( *lfl9iW ) 

*It^ 9^991*5* I 


LV 

[Milanion went to that temple with richer and choicer gifts]. 

And thither now haf come Milfcmon, 

And showed unto the priests’ wide open eyes 360 
Gifts fairer than all those that there have shone. 



And bowls inscribed with sayings of the wise 
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AfefiS?,. the, deeds of foolish living things. 

And mirrors fit to be the gifts of kings.-"* 385 

... .. liA'Vowi* 

Prose Order : — And Milanion has now comgnEhiffier and 
showed unto the priests 1 wide open eyes (= the wide open eyes of 
the priests) gifts fairer than all those that have shone there—$ilk 
cloths, inwrought.kings. 

Synonyms & Meanings -.—Thither— to that place; to that 
temple. Now—aX the end of his journey. Wide open —open to 
their full extent; l Fairer —prettier, more ' beautiful ; 

’SPircres I Have shone —have glittered ; c*ft«1 l There—on 

the walls of the temple. Silk cloths —fabrics woven of silk threads ; 

CV1CTS VI 9 !® » Inwrought —d ecorated ; ; <sf*r® i 

^ **4't>£ \ „,**«** »**' 1 *■ 

Indian fantasies —fantastic (i.e. quaint, grotesque, suggested by 
fancifulness) patterns designed by Indian artists; Ttrtll fnftrtCH 
ftfra '•TWC’fa *t** 1 tl I Bowls— goblets, arising 

cufiSLJ I Inscribed . wise — on which the valuable 

maxims of sages and seers had been engraved ; 

*rr^ qsvfifwn ) f*OTT% ^ c^tf*T 5 I Inscribed— 

written over, engraved ; cWw I Sayings - maxims, pithy sen¬ 
tences ; i The wise— wise people. 

Above ...things—either (i) placed above other engravings (pn those 
same bowls), which represented some of the acts done by the foolish 
among the weak race of human beings ; or (2) too sublime to be 
^observed in practice by the foolish among the weak race of^human 
beings'; <>) vioti (Wfa® 

^4tc»ra fenfiwtcir (*) ^ Ss&csflta ct 

fecflTV ^tSI I [According 

to the first interpretation, ‘above* = on the top of ; ff’® i 

According to the second , ‘above* = too noble for ; 

^1 < 3 T%* ].. Living (contemptuous for) men of weak . 

character (who are more inanimate things than living persons) y 
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«ff fe* *c+m ^cs^sf sitonft 

OT 9 TT) i Mirrors— looking-glasses ; i Of kings—oi 

such rare excellence that even kings need not be ashamed to offer 
them to the goddess ; i 

Notes, &c. :—380. The priests' wide open eyes —A hit at the: 
notorious greed of worthless priests. 

382. Inwrought —inwoven, or decorated by means of needle¬ 
work ; literally = worked in. Indian fantasies —Till as late as the 
middle of the last century, India produced linens and silks, shawls- 
and carpets that were the envy and the admiration of the world on 
account of both their texture and their ornamentation. But these 
arts have died out as a result of political subjection. 

384. The first interpretation assumes that the engravings on. 
the bowls were not merely letters but also scenes from life. Note 
the contrast between Mayings’ and ( deeds’ and between ‘wise’ and 
foolish’. There is also pointed oxymoron in living things’. 

Grammar, &c. :— Priests' —genitive plural. Wide —adverb. 

Than . shone (are fair) —contracted adverb clause of comparison 

or ‘those’ may be taken as accusative and 'than’ given a prepositional 
force. Cloths , bowls, mirrors —in apposition with ‘gifts’. Inwrought 
—adjective, qualifying ‘cloths’. Fantasies —plural of ‘fantasy*. The 
wise —adjective, used as a noun. To be —adverb equivalent, modi¬ 
fying ‘fit’. 

Substance Milanion took with him rare and beautiful gifts* 
at which the temple priests gazed in astonishment. They comprised- 
silk fabrics decorated with the curious designs of India, bowls on* 

which were engraved wise maxims, and superb mirrors. 

% * 

Expl- : — And Milanion’l journey was now at an end. He~ 
reached the lonely temple of Venus on the seashore. He. 
had taken with him gifts more dazzling than those that glitter¬ 
ed on the temple walls. When he opened his pack in the presences 
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of the priests, they opened their eyes wide in surprise. The gifts 
included three kinds of articles—silken fabrics decorated with the 
ouaint designs of Indian artists, bowls that were engrved above 
with famous maxims uttered by sages and below with representa- 
ftions of foolish acts done by weak human beings, and mircftft so 

> -*■ ’ ' ■' ■ ■ ** • T '-1 # -v5W 

excellent as to be worthy offerings even from a king. 

S—Milanion <£WW '®Ttf>i5l I 

Wit* TO TO ( Oftt* CiW *ltt*1CF, 

Milanion S^JI*'StTOI 3 ***^* §*tet*-a?*T WtfjRtffWR 
<SW *£*tf|wt«tC* W*1 *lfrofiTO 

f*fraj *tt*^M «tfro *i|-TO- 5 ri?» *Wre srftTOM* 'straw* 
■*5c$ wtjfifttra cwtfro ofaw «rtfsra *it^-*rt«-s^t, 

<s*t.*l«rt*t's *t*l ot$* *sf*TO *rtarc c^s^f 

^H** wf«t*1 (f*tpr trow) ^jatfro’iw* raj fr*tfw i 

LV1 

[Milanion burns incense before the image of the goddess . Then 
Ju frays to her for help]* 

And now before the Sea-born One he stands, 

By the sweet veiling smoke made dim and soft, 

And while the incense trickles from his hands, 

And while the odojgus smoke-breaths hang aloft, 
Thus doth he pray to her : ‘O Thou, who oft 390 
Hast holnen man and maid in their distress, 

Despise me not .for this my wretchedness I 
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Prose Order :—And he now stands before the Seaborn One, 

made dim and soft by the sweet, veiling smoke ; and while. 

aloft, he doth ( = does) pray to her thus :—‘O Thou, who hast oft 

holpen ( = helped) man.distress, despise me not (=do not 

despise me) for this my wretchedness (»this wretchedness of 
mine) l 

Synonyms & Meanings : — Now —after showing his offerings 
ito the priests. The Sea-bom One—( the statue of) Venus; 

Venusift JjRfc ; see on /. 282. Sweet —sweet-smelling 
(because it was the smoke of incense) fragrant; i Veiling— 
screening (as with a veil), half-hiding ; 

51*1 *« l Dim— indistinct (because of the smoke in front); ^t 
Soft —mild; toned down (in colour), or less sharp (in outline); 
(>) ??♦ w 3 ** ; wi, (*) 1 

Incense —aromatic gum (or spices ) ; <21^f$ 1 

Trickles —falls in driblets ; *fa*1 $9 I Odorous— 

{poetical for) odoriferous ; diffusing a pleasant smell; fragrant ; 

; Vtor 1 

^Mtfn I Hang aloft —remains suspended in the air (above 
his head); ercfa* W* ; 

l Thus —in these words ; d|f * 1 * 9 ! vfavi 1 Oft —often. 
Holpen —(archaic form of the past participle passive) he lped. 

11 „ r| - |r i 11 - — n ■*"■*« ’i -■ ' - ■■ 

Man and maid —love-lorn persons of both sexes ; sra#ttfl t 

Distress —affliction ; anguish of unreturned love ; ( ^2Rjf*T®-C£f*l- 
*fs{®) t Despise me not—do not look down upon me ; do not 
consider me an unworthy suppliant; <ec*lt*fj @*11*1* C 31 W C?® 

Wt*! * 11 1 This my wretchedn ess —this wretchedness of mine ; 

this utterly miserable plight .in which I am p laced (because of my 
consuming love for Atalanta),; *TRt 3 i 

Notes, &c. s—387, Thp fragrant smoke of incense floated in 
front of the image of the goddess. As a result of this screen of thin 
smoke, the features of the goddess could not be distinctly seen 
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(‘dim’) and the chiselled outline of her figure grew less sharp (‘soft’). 

388. Trickles —This word is generally used of liquids in the 
sense of ‘pours down in drops (or in a thin and halting stream)’. 
But, as here, it is also rarely used of powders (or granulated 
substances) in the sense of ‘falls in small quantities at a time’. 

391. Holpen— Formerly, ‘help* was a strong verb, Man and 
maid —One of the epithets of Venus was Victrix (i.e. victress), 
because she granted victory to lovers (youths as well as maidens) 
over those whom they loved. 

Grammar, &c. :— One —noun. JXm 9 soft —predicate adjectives, 
qualifying ‘One’. Whilj...aloft —two adverb clauses of time, modi* 
fying ‘doth pray’. Incense (n em d v ; accent onijst syllable). 
~lncenseM~( accent on 2nd syllable) means to ‘make angry'. 

Substance :—Milanion burns incense before the image of the 
goddess. He prays to her to help him, for she Is the patroness of 
lovers. 

Expl. : —After showing his offerings to the priests, Milanion goes- 
up and stands in front of the image of the goddess. The fragrant 
smoke of incense floated before it, half hiding it from view ; and in 
consequence the features of the goddess became obscure and the 
outline of her figure less sharp. Absent-mindedly Milanion conti¬ 
nued to sprinkle powdered incense, and curls of sweet-smelling 
smoke rose from the altar and remained suspended in the air above 
his head. At the same time he prayed thus to the goddess - 
‘O goddess Venus, you who have often befriended lovers, botb 
youths and maidens, when in their trouble they appealed to you for 
help, I am also a suppliant before you ; and I earnestly beseech you 
not to reject my prayer only because I am in such utter distress. 

S—ofifo '*rt% ’gitfemcv 

Oftt Venus<43 qj&i + 
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sor wfauw c*r qfli *&ii '*H$ «w ^ crt«j 

1 ^f, u« «*rff%5 vm m ^%i <stcti ys •tfs 1 ® 

ftc® *itf^f®r, <w f'afSrs ^?Hrtf*f 'SffR swfm 

*mri 1 fsft ^nn ot^r fswfe «rNsrt 

‘c* cwf^, <5 ca^-lsl jR-srfftc* «rft$ arteRi 
<ltC^sj | »«m«l 'srft'R <S^ CTte^fo < «RTfo ( Eft’ll ^*ft J PK 5 ltW ) 
^WH'8 Sfl | 


LVII 

’ [Even kings and great men take pity on those who humbly and 
sincerely seek their help. Will you be more hard-hearted than 
they ?] 

‘O goddess, among us who dwell below, 

Kings and great men, great (or a little while, 

Have pity on the lowly heads that bow, 395 

Nor hate the hearts that love them w ithout guile ; 
Wilt thou be worse than these, and is thy smile 
A-Vaj yni ^evice of him who set thee here, 

An empty dream of spme artificer ? 

MlKPWVlf- 

Prose Order :—No change required. 

Synonyms & Meanings :— Among us —among human 
beings ; wroifaw ( ) *WJ I Dwell below— live on 

earth (and not in heaven, like you) ; I for a little 

while —for a short space of, time (and not e. emally, like you) ; *rtj 
ww 1 Have pity on— -feel sorry for the sufferings of; act 
compassionately towards ; I The lowly heads 

that bow —persons who bow their heads in a spirit of lowliness ; 
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persons who humbly pray for help; #| 3 ^ 1 W an* ; -ITOtW 

l Nor hate —and who do not hate. 
Hearts that —persons who ; I Them— i.e. the 

kings and great men. Without guil e —without deceitfulness; 
si ncerely ; frankly ; i Worse —more hard-hearted ; 

Z^te^tEese kings and great men. Vain device—m ere 
show of ingenuity (on the part of the sculptor, not an actual indica- 
tion of your kind-heartedness); ) fiSK^n®! *ttai t 

Him^wXo —the sculptor who. Set thee —placed a marble image of 
yourself; WT’Wn 4 ? ‘ 4 firciTCf I Here —in this temple. 

Em pty dream —unreal fanc y ; ^SRI i Artificer —h andicraf ts- 

man, sculptor \ Hsft; I ^ 


Notes &c.:—394. 
fortune fickle. 


A little while —because life is short and 


395-6. The lowly heads that bow —the heads of those who 
meekly prostrate themselves before kings and great men. Heads , 
hearts —persons (by synecdoche). 

398-9. Both these lines repeat the same idea : Has your 
smile any meaning and reality ? Are you really full ot kindness 
and pity ? Or is that smile meaningless and misleading, disguising 
a heart that does not in the least feel for the distressed ? Does it 
indicate only the sculptor’s skill, not your kindness ? 


Grammar, &c. :— Who dwell below —adjective clause, quali¬ 
fying ‘us’. Great —the second ‘great’ qualifies both kings’ and 
‘men’. Device , dream —predicate nouns, referring to ‘smile’. Lowly 
(adj.)—humble in heart and spirit; low —in position. n); 

Artificer (agent n ); artifice (abstract n); artificial 

<adj,). 

Substance-: —Even mortals who enjoy power for a few years 
take pity on those who humbly and sincerely seek their help. Will 
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you, a goddess, behave more cruelly than they ? Is the smile*, 
that plays on your lips a trick and a mockery ? 

Expl. : — Milanion continued his prayer‘O goddess, even 
the mortal inhabitants of this earth are not strangers to pity^ 
Kings and others who enjoy power and authority over their fellows 
do so only for a brief while, because fortune is fickle and life is 
short. Yet if any distressed person prostrates himself humbly before, 
them, they take pity on him ; and if any suppliant of theirs shows 
his sincere attachment to them, they do not despise and ignore, 
him. Will you, then, you who are a heavenly goddess endowed with, 
eternal and illimitable power, be more cruel than the great ones 
of the earth ? Will you scorn me and reject my prayer ? Is that 
smile playing on your lips a hollow mockery ? Does it only show 
the skill of the sculptor who carved your image and represent an. 
unreal fancy of his, without being at all an indication of a kind 
and gracious heart in you ? 

%—(* offt, TOtftot* • 

wit toi vfts $toi ’Hstirnt». 

wrfn, ct ^ TO* swstw tow to,. 

TOtftoni TO to*"»ii 1 

taw TO Stetfirwn TO tosm to* 

TOrffaw $tTOi 111 tor ^11 to, TOrft wff && 

f* tnfwni toto f toito ( jjJSc® 'e&ttc* 

, t 

TO^j>) ^ TO fa c^*i« TOTO & 3$ TOTO 

'8tTO ?—«<i f¥ fata (TOnra). wn f 
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[Some are ashamed of love or get tired of it. Others wish to get 
trid of it. But 1 have no other ambition than love\. 

‘O, great one, some men love, and are 

ashamed ; 400 

■Some men are weary of the bonds of love ; 

Yea, and by some men ligj^ly art thou blamed, 

That from thy tjjjls their lives they cannot move, 
And mid the ran ks of men their manhood prove. 
Alas ! O goddess, if thou skrgest me 405 

What new immortal can I serve but thee ? 

Prose Order :—O great one,...and thou art lightly blamed 
iby some men that they cannot move their lives from thy toils and 
prove their manhood mid the ranks of men. Alas ! what new 
immortal but thee can I serve, if tnou slayest me ? 

Synonyms & Meanings Greed one —mighty goddess ; 

tffN I Are ashamed —consider their love a sign of weak¬ 
ness ; $3 ; (here) GtTOC^ aMcffPI CW l Are 

weary of—zie impatient of; feel bored by ; ; fasfe 5 

CW I . Bo nds —constr aint, obligations ; wc ; I Yea 

•and —and moreover ; and, what is worse ; sifw® l L ightl y 
—thou ght l ess ly, frivolously ; \ That — 

{archaic for) because ; ; W® 11 T oils —nets, snare ; ; 

; used only in plural. Move —release, extricate ; 

*HI1 | Mid— (poetical for) amid ; in the midst of; sicqj i Ranks 
at r^js—bands of warriors ; •pwIOTJ W»l * Prove their 
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manhood —show (by deeds of valour) that they are manly ; 

! //—even if; | Slayest— dri vest to 

•death (by refusing to .help me) ; ( «U I 

NeztT immortal —other deity ; I But —except \ 

.preposition. 

Notes, &c. :— 403. That —an archaic use ; =in that, for the 
reason that. Cf. Shakspere : ‘I have entertained thee Partly, that I 
had need of such a youth*. Cannot move thcir liv$s from thy foils — 
are held-so tightly in the grip of love that they are jaat. free Jtau^ct 
as they please. From —away from. 

... w 

406. What...thee— to what god or goddess other than you can 
I transfer my allegiance ; to what other activities than the pursuit 
of love can I divert my attention. New —newly chosen ; different. 
Immortal— immortal being ; god (or goddess). 

Grammart See. ;— That...prove —two adverb clauses of reason, 
modifying ‘art blamed’; ‘that* is subordinating conjunction of 
reason. What— interrogative adjective. Immortal —adjective used 
ns noun. 

Substance Milanion thus continued his prayer :—‘Some 
who are in love feel ashamed to confess it. Others get impatient 
of the restraints of love. A third group even complain that their 
love prevents them from engaging in manly pursuits. But with me 
it is quite different, I have no cravings that conflict with love. 
Even if I have to die, I can never worship any other deity than y^u. 

Expl. ; —Milanion continued his prayer to Venus : ‘O mighty 
goddess, I assure you that I fully deserve your pity. It is true that 
many who pray to you for help are not sincere. Some, for instance, 
are in love but have so poor an idea of love th?t they are ashamed 
to own it. Others, again, resent the restraint that love imposes : 
they chafe under its discipline. And, what is still worse, there are 
lovers so lost to sense that they actually blame you : because they 


13 
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cannot shake off their love and regain the freedom of being heart- 
whole, they come to look upon love as an evil influence that 
prevents them from engaging in the pursuits of war and displaying 
their manly valour. But, O goddess, 1 do not belong to any of 
these groups. Love is the one and only craving of my heart; even 
if you refuse to help me and drive me to seek death in an attempt 
to gain Atalanta, I cannot give up my love for some other ambition, 
I cannot worship any god or goddess except you. 

S—'*<3 "tfaltfafs CWfa, C** «tq*|FI,—'"W 

sts ) osMtots ^ i w pr 

*n cfiiPis sws faife* cstq i 'srra^ fs#»iw, <£* 
catfa c®it* j£«ki cvwmtn 

fW«Sl-9t»l *tt<5 Wfal *itra si sf*m 

^IVlTWICH SMJ 'afl’lStfaWl fl}C« TtE3 

si i f^i, 'stnfs qf? , «n*n^ (srcttj t<ws si *fasi > fasti- 

StXS-8 ^MS, 'SnSIC-* f«« vn C^TS« WStCft ^Tfs *1*1 

si i ('stfs sft, <w 'srrcra w* 

c«s alyl's c*ts 'srt^wt? stl i) 

LIX 

\_ l Ij 1 do not get help from you, even after I have sacrificed every¬ 
thing for the sake of love, will it be creditable to you ?] 

‘Think then, will it bring honour to thy head 
If folk say, “Everything aside he cast 
And to all fame and honour was he dead, 

**«*- •mu*"** ' 

And to his one hope now is dead at last, 

urMH*** ***■ . 


410 
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Since aU unholpen he is gone and past. 

Ah, the gods love not man, (or certainly. 

He to his helper did not cease to cry”. 

Prose Order Think, then,—say, ‘He cast everything aside, 
and he was dead to all fame and honour, and is now at last dead 
to his one hope, since he is gone and past, all unholpen (=■ un¬ 
helped). Ah, the gods love not (*do not love) man, for, certainly, 
he did not cease to cry to his helper’ ? 

Synonyms & meanings :— Then— since I am so whole¬ 
hearted a worshipper of yours. Bring...head —add to the great 
reverence in which you are held ; vsi i Your 

head— yourself, you. Folk— people ; human beings. Everything — 
all other interests in life. Cast aside gave up; renounced; 
•ifWTW ’Sfwfs*! i - 4 //—every kind of. Fame —renown, reputation ; 
W *0Tf$ i Honour— distinctions ; i Dead unconscious 
of.; utterly careless of; f»*si | His one 

hope —the only hope that he cherishes; the only attraction that 
life has for him (i.e. the hope of winning Atalanta); ^T3T« 
visual i At last— in the end ; «W"lW i All wholly ; 

i Unholpen —unbelped ; ; see on /. 391. 

Is gone and past —is dead and gone ; has left this world ; 

1 He —Milanion. His helper—the goddess whose 
help he sought; «t WHJ ♦fiilTTw ; 

Did not...cry— kept on praying; fiiw WTO *1^1 

*fa*lC* I 

Notes, &c. :—409. Fame and honour—ue. as an athlete *nd 
sportsman ; cf. //. 213-4 and 230-31. 

410-11. His one hope— that of winning Atalanta as his bride. 
Is dead to his one hope—c^n no longer hope to have the only 
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aspiration of his life fulfilled. All unholpen —without receiving any 
assistance (from you). Gone and past— Both the words mean 
'dead 1 ; their collocation only emphasizes the meaning.* 

413. His helper —his guardian deity, Venus. As a lover he 
could only seek the aid of the goddess of Love. 

Grammar, &c. : — It —i.e. the idea in the //-clause following. 
Everything ..cry —This whole passage is the object of 'say'. All — 
adverb. Unholpen —predicate adjective, qualifying ‘he’. Certainly 
—sentence adverb. 

Substance : —Milanion’s prayer is continued. He says : —‘Will 
it raise you (and other gods) in the world’s esteem if people find that 
you refused to help me and left me to my fate, even though I 
renounced everything else for the sake of love and prayed 
incessantly to you ? 

Lxpl. : —Milanion goes on praying in these words :—'Think, 
O goddess, of the consequences of your refusal to help me, when 
I have sacrificed all for the sake of love. The high esteem in 
which mortals hold you will certainly suffer. They know that I have 
renounced all other interests in life, that 1 have f )r the sake of love 
scorned the prospects of winning renown and distinction as an 
•athlete and sportsman. They will also find that the only hope I 
cherish—the hope of winning Atalanta—will in the end remain 
unfulfilled, for I shall have died and left this world on account 
of your utter refusal to help me. This will lead them to conclude 
that the gods do not love men, since every one would know it for a 
certain fact that I have never neglected to pray to you who help 
all lovers in distress. 

• IF 

Trow, *t»rctc5'e a^rtsrfn ffic® Vrv 
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^1 ('stffa ) JrWfratre jitj< 4fM 

^ 5 Bf 5 t?, t^RTtCf I fT 5 , 

'srrt^tCJT =il 1 v\v\, ct cwfN fswfe *rtefar srfsfcl 

fsnre cJRl*^«f4i 's apBt toi utt (<s*k c*i or^si frofa 
f%i *fl stc* <5 «t«sta )”, fa 

c*rfa ? 


LX^> 

['But I am sure you will help me. The other suitors of Atalanta 
had to die because they were not sincere in their love]. 

* Nay, but thou wilt help; they who died before 
Not single-hearted as 1 deem came here, 415 

ST - ' 

Therefore unthanked they laid their gifts before 
Thy stainless feet, still shivering with their fear, 

Lest in their eyes their true thought might appear, 
Who sought to be the lords of that fair town, 

Dreaded of men and winders of renown. 420 

***** 

Prose Order :—Nay, but...before came not (=did not come) 
here, as I deem, single-hearted ; therefore they, unthanked, laid... 
feet, [while] still shivering...lest their true thought ( = the true 
thought of themselves) who sought...town, dreaded of (=by)men 
...renown might appear in their eyes. 

Synonyms & Meanings v—Nay —no ; what I fear cannot be 
true. But —on the contrary. They...before —the previous suitors 
of Atalanta who have had to pay the death penalty ; *119191 

I Not single-hearted —prompted by more than 
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one motive ; desiring not so much to marry Atalanta as to obtain 
her father’s kingdom ; <*9lfa9 $WP3r *t*1 *lf*5lf*T3; Atalantac* fw* 
9fi*i* 3C*i3i 9i$i* f*r®t* stwj «tt« wm <trc«nfir3 

$f*1 1 Single-hearted —free from duplicity ; urged exclusively by 
love ; 4|9*f59 ; 39*li> ; *13 C2TC** ^T3l *ff*5lf»!3 1 Deem— think* 

Here— to this temple. Therefore —for that reason. Untha nked— 
without being thanked for it; without being able to^gratify you (and 
to win your sympathy) ; <a»rt» sit® «n ®f«1 I Laid— 

placed ; *1 f |3 9faslff*» Stainless —spotlessly white ; fair* ; 395 I 
Still— even at that time ; C*l? **C*9 1 Shivering —trembling; 

agrees with ‘they’ ; ^lf*fC3 ’ftfar® 1 With— on account of; 
99 1 In their eyes —in the expression of their eyes ; ^TSlfkc’f* 5^* 
wfcc3 1 Their true thought—the real motive for which they had 
come ; their secret intentions; sl^lfinf* 99C** 31**1 1 

Appear —show ; be disclosed ; <8f9l*r *119*1 l Sought —aimed 
•W i Lords— masters, rulers ; 1 Fair town —ma¬ 

jestic city (of King Schoeneus). Dreaded of—leased by; i.e. 
3133^*9 1 Winners of renown —famous personages ; heirs to fame ; 
iRterfei 1 

Notes, &c. :— 414. Nay % but — but I need not press that argu¬ 
ment, for I am sure that. 

415. Single-hearted —with a single eye ; devoted to the one 
purpose of love. 

41;. Stainless feet— feet of spotless white marble ; Cf. ‘fair* in 
/. 371. There is a contrast between‘single-hearted’ and ‘spotless’. 
Love is a pure passion ; the feet of the Goddess of love aTe 
‘stainless’; and, unless gifts are placed at her feet with the purest of 
motives, she is not pleased with them. 

418. True thought—idea, of making a profit out of love; 
intention td*secure the kingdom of King Schoeneus by marrying 
Atalailta, his only child. 
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Grammar, &c. ;— Single-hearted —predicate adjective, quali¬ 
fying ‘they*. As / deem —a parenthetical clause ; ‘as* is relative 
pronoun (»which fact), object of ‘deem*. Lest...appear —adverb 
clause of purpose, modifying ‘shivering 1 . Who sought , &i.— ‘who* 
=for they ; the antecedent is the ‘they* implied in ‘their 1 in the 
previous line ; a co-ordinating relative clause. Dreaded, &*c .— 
The construction is either (r) [and sought to be] dreaded, &c., 
where ‘dreaded’ and ‘winners’ are predicate adjective and predicate 
noun respectively ; or (2) [who are] dreaded, &c., where ‘dreaded’ 
qualifies ‘lords’, and ‘winners’ is in apposition to ‘lord’. 


Substance :—Milanion’s prayer is continued. 'But 1 am sure 
you will help me. The previous suitors of Atalanta were not 
sincere. They wanted to marry her in order to be masters of her 
father’s kingdom. That is why you did not help them, and they 


had to die. 


Expl. : —Milanion further prays thus ‘It is unworthy of me 
to suggest that you will not help me ; I am confident that you will. 
It is true that you refused to help the other suitors of Atalanta, who 
have had to die as a result ; but the fault was theirs. So far as I 
can judge, they were not prompted solely by love when they came 
to this temple : they also cherished baser motives of gain in their 
hearts. So when they placed their offerings at these feet of yours 
carved out of spotless white marble, you were not at all pleased 
with them. They too were scared by their own hypocrisy j even 
while they worshipped you, they trembled in fear lest you should 
detect in the expression of their eyes what their real motives were. 
What they aimed at was not the love of Atalanta, but the advan¬ 
tage of being her husband and her father’s successor ; by marrying 


Atalanta, they hoped to become rulers of the majestic city of JKing 


Schoeneus—rulers of whose power people would have been afraid, 
rulers whose fame would have spread far and wide. 
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S—''srtsrt^i ws ¥Tw dorfsR srft; ^»ra*t, 

Wfft % «ftfa CT, 'srpltf >rW*T l ( Atalantat? fat* 

Tt^9i) tp# f$r^ *ffos states, wfnt* jjw *?, 

wRn <s*ntsi <a*tsfife $$w srt$ ( <5 T$t«i 

^tfn® ’pf^i wt^Rt* <a»rt*f sit's 

*R«f w utt i tow, <t?t* w ?ff*RR wto, *rtcs wrttfawr 
wfeTftw* «r$ora awH *rfa, <?rt ’srmw < st?'nn 

i «i*tfa*ni <swr ®t>wi fs»i ct, ^st^rai (?t»t 

Shcoeneusara) ^«ni sum* ’■nflts *tw, st^tf^re c®rtre m 
'Sfttffani Wfe ajfekfat'S ^fi>W I 


['But the love of Atalanta is all that I want. I care not if I 
have to live with her in some desolate mountainous region]. 

‘O Queen, thou knowest I pray not for this: 

O set us down together in some place 
Where not a voice can break our heaven of Miss, 
Where nought but rocks and I can see her face, 
Softening beneath the marvel of thy grace, 425 

^lf 1 * L ' 4 **V.>vr>u 4«i ■.*~l r V rr "i \.r* *“1"* ” 

Where not a foot our vanished steps can track— 

The golden age, the golden age come back Vs 

_ - y j- — «»—«HW % * 

- - * - — 

. Prose Order :—O Queen, thou knowest [that] I pray not 
(—do not pray) for this : O set...grace, [and] where not a foot caa 
track our vanished steps—[which would be] the golden age, the 
golden age come back * 
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Synonyms & Meanings Queen—see on /. 373. For—to- 
get; §twtil 1 i.e. ‘to be the lords of that fair 

town, Dreaded of men and winner^ of renown*. Set —place, put; 
etymologically = ‘cause to sit* ; mjn tfr—Atalanta and my¬ 
self. Not a voice.,Miss —there will not be a third human being 
whose voice might disturb us in the enjoyment of perfect happiness 
such as is known only in heaven; *tlfw *11 CT- 

wra WTfrom vtas *rrw i> 

Not a voice —not even the voice of a single person ; here, 

*11 1 Break..Miss —pierce into a place where we shall 
be supremely happy and so mar the perfection of that happiness 

<«imi ^ «rc?i *fa*i wrf?w* 

I Heaven of bliss —state of perfect happiness. Nought 

' f p, ^ | |! 1^ ^ 

— (poetical for) nothing. But —except. Softening— becoming mprs„ 
affectionate in its expression ; looking more tender with emotion ; 
i.e. < 3 Rn: wre* mn *ftrs ; SR*r: fnm 1 Beneath the 

Fktttpel -—on account of the wonderful influence ; STW 1 C 3 i 

Beneath —(poetical for) under; being subjected to. Grace— 
favour; «Rt*r, i.e. love inspired by Venus; Venusc*rffa WPF- 
®f«n? C2f*f 1 Not a foot — not even the feet of a single person*. 
Track our vanished steps —find traces of our footprints, because 
none will be left (on the rocky soil ); faaffa 

* 1 T 5 W 1 Track —trace, follow ; AWM MU; 1 

Vanished—no longer visible ; ; ^*(J 1 Steps— marks left by 

footsteps ; svjp 1 Golden age— age of innocence, simplicity* 

and happiness ; 1 

Notes, &c. 421. This— i.e. kingdom, power, and fame* 

which the previous suitors of Atalanta wanted. 

426. Our...track— % Our vanished steps* may mean ‘the foot* 
prints of us who shall have completely disappeared'; and the sense 
then will be ‘can find us out by following our footprints, for we 
shall have completely disappeared*. 
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427. The Golden age— According to the ideas of most of the 
•early Greek and Roman poets, the first age of the world was an age 
of innocence, simplicity, and happiness—and so called the Golden 
Age (Satya Yuga). Man enjoyed perpetual youth. Spring prevail¬ 
ed throughout the year. Rivers flowed with milk and wine. And 
the earth brought forth crops spontaneously. This was the age in 
which Saturn (or Kronos) reigned. [Then came in turn the Silver 
Age, the Bronze Age, and the Iron Age, with conditions of life 
on earth, physical as well as moral, getting gradually worse], *Come 
(back —According to one of the prophecies of the Cumaean Sibyl, the 
inhabitants of the world pass through a series of changing cycles 
of the Ages. These cycles form a Great Year ; and when the sun, 
moon, and planets re-occupy the place they were in at the time of 
the Creation, each Great Year ends, and a fresh cycle of the Ages 
begins with the next Great Year. [The Hindu idea of at 
(the end of each 3$ is similar]. 

Grammar, &c. : —[That] I fray ...this —noun clause, object 
of ‘knowest*. Where not a voice...track —three adjective clauses, 
qualifying ‘place’. But rocks and /—though originally a preposition, 
‘but* is, in the literary language, now treated as a conjunction ; 
hence we get T, not ‘me’. Softering— qualifies ‘face’. The golden 
4 ige .*come back—Either construe as in Prose Order , or take ‘come’ 
as optative subjunctive (cf. ‘Thy kingdom come’). 

Substance :—Milanion’s prayer is continued :—‘I have no 
other object in view. I only want Atalanta. If you enable me to 
have her, I shall be content to live alone with her in some desolate 
mountain-region where none might find us. 

* Cf. ‘Virgil, Eclogue IV, 11. 4-7 ; - ‘Now is oome the last age (i.e. Iron Age) 
of Cumaean song ; a mighty-cycle of the centuries is being born anew. Now 
too returns the Virgin (Astraea, Goddess of Justice, said to have left earth in 
the' Iron Age', and Saturn's reign returns. Now from high heaven descends a 
mew race f of mortals)'* 
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Expl. s —Milanion continues his prayer :—‘O mighty goddess, 
you know that I do not aim at kingdom, power, or fame. I only 
pray to you for the love of Atalanta. I shall be delighted if you will 
have Atalanta and myself carried off and placed in some lonely 
spot among the mountains. Let no human voice interrupt the 
perfect, heavenly joy of our love discourse there. Let only dead 
rocks and myself have the opportunity of watching her radiant face 
growing .more and more tender as the magic influence of a love 
inspired by you steals over it. And let it be a place so secret and 
inaccessible that we shall seem to have disappeared utterly without 
leaving any footprints to enable any one to trace us out. Atalanta 
and myself will be as ideally happy there as if the Golden Age had 
come back. 


sTSTSTtsf S—<3 cwft, 'srt’fft srtFW a, 
vtay, ife, «irff%) ’srt’wfa wl ■sfwsfs sfl i 

■srWffot* < 5 ^ 5 ^ <$jr 

’srfaTfk’rci $**rfos» ^fwi , sr« 

atWten =r| j'srhaft ajrfura fsfsatasstn 
Atalanta* a? 5 !"!: fatF5* 'srtf *fT5«l ^f?W, frost'll* s(C«fj 

<st5i ; —^«*ita , *rra 

«rfsitfawi ^3 *nff5c? a TOfa-erf 'sjsphm *itf*w sfl i 
—cwf%, $<R SICT «f?3t 
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[ ( 0 goddess , grant me my prayer. Make Atalanta fall in too* 
with me. Both of us will then he happy , and free to worship you]. 


% 

‘O fairest, hear me now who do thy will, 
Plead for thy rebel that she be not slain, 

But live and love and be thy servant still ; 
Ah, give her joy and take away my pain, 
And thus two long-enduring servants gain. 
f ,An easy thing this is to do for me, 

What need of my vain words to weary thee 


430 


Prose Order :—0 fairest, now hear me who do thy will, [who} 

plead for thy rebel (i.e. Atalanta) that she.slain but [that she} 

live.be still (= always) thy servant. Ah, give.pain, and thus 

gain .twoservants. This is an easy thing to do for me ; what 
need [is there] of my vain words to weary thee l 


Synonyms & Meanings :— Fairest— most beautiful (among 
the goddesses). Do thy mil —obey the law you have laid down 
for human beings: i.e. am in love and seek its fulfilment: 
'Vf’OT* Vfac®fa ; V»t*TCT9 faff® cares* falTC* Btfal® 

I Plead —earnestly appeal (to you); srwtf JtTysnr 

vfilC® I For — on behalf of. Thy rebel— one who ■ openly 
defies your law ; Atalanta who refuses to love, or to. marry ; 
fav^- 5 lfa% i pHtf vfac® wfttg Atalanta. Be not slain 

—may not incur the severest punishment awarded (hose wha 
rebel against you ; ( HM wf 1 ®® sil 

f* i Thy servant —one who obeys your law ; a subject of the Queen 
of Love ; ®n*Wfa fac?1 *rt»rc*lfa% i Still —always ; i Give 

her joy*- make her happy ; ® 1 ?tCV ; ®tfTC® fn l 
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Take away — remove, free me from ; p I Pain — sufferings ; 
pangs of love ; ; c s Thus- by doing that; by making 

Atalanta love me. Long-enduring— permanently devoted ; 

; ‘enduring* = continuing. Gain —secure ; obtain ; 1 

For me —for my sake ; in order to help me. Vain —useless ; I 
Weary —tire out; make impatient; 1 

Notes, &c. :—428. Fairest— a reference to the Judgement of 
Paris ; see on /. 284. 

429. That—so that. Slain— Venus is the Queen of Love ; and 
those who, like Milanion, are in love are her loyal subjects. Those 
who, like Atalanta, scorn love are ‘rebels’ against her royal authority 
and deserve to be ‘slain*, i.e. punished most severely. [The usual 
punishment for rebellion is death]. 

430. Live- if Venus does not ‘slay* Atalanta for being a ‘rebel*, 
Atalanta will ‘live*, i.e. share the joys of life as a normal woman. 

431. Give her joy— enable her to enjoy happiness (by making 
her fall in love). Take away —If Atalanta comes to love Milanion, 
Milanion’s misery will be at an end. 

433. Easy thing — because you are the goddess of love, and 
have complete power over the hearts of men and women. 

434. What need...thee - so it is not necessary for me to keep 
bothering you with prayers that are in the circumstances not called 
for. ‘Weary* is repeated from /. 332. 

Grammar, &c. :— Who^-will— adjective clause, qualifying 
4 me*. [Who] plead'•■still —adjective clause, qualifying ‘me*. That 
she...still —four adverb clauses of purpose, modifying ‘plead* ; ‘be 
slain’, ‘live*, ‘love*, and ‘be* are all #final subjunctives (present 

*This i b an archaic use, now found only in poetry ; cf. 

To act that each tomorrow 

Find us farther than today. (Longfellow). 

and 

That Our House stand together and the pillars do not fall (Kipling). 
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tense). Her — dative. To do —adverb equivalent, modifying ‘easy'* 
Words to weary - accusative with the infinitive; object of the 
preposition ‘of*. Rebel (accent on ist syllable ) - agent noun ; re¬ 
bellion (abstract n.J ; rebel (accent on 2nd syllable)- verb. 

Substance : - Milanion’s prayer is continued : - 'O goddess, 
I am loyal to your decrees. I pray to you to pardon Atalanta, who 
has rebelled against you. Unite us in the bonds of love. You 
will then make her happy, rid me of my misery, and win two devoted 
worshippers. 

Expl. : —Milanion went on praying thus :— *0 goddess Venus, 
fairest among immortals, do now grant me what I pray for. I am in 
love. I have loyally obeyed your commands. I entreat you now on 
behalf of Atalanta who, by refusing to marry, has revolted against 
your supremacy. I pray to you to pardon her, so that she may not 
have to suffer the dire punishment her conduct deserves, but may 
be allowed to lead the normal life of a woman - a woman who knows 
what it is to love and who will therefore be a lifelong devotee of 
yours.* O goddess, listen to my prayer, turn the heart of Atalanta 
towards me so that she may enjoy the happiness that love brings ; 
and thereby relieve me of my anguish. In doing this, you will also 
secure for yourself the lasting devotion of both of us. As goddess 
of love, you can help me in this way almost without an effort ; and 
so I need not waste further words, which can only bore you. 

f«*1w 5lf*F5 } FC1, 'STfflU 

'arf’Wta fatrfCTl 'Slfwi Atalanta^ 

irtft dit ex c*r , »rr < t s tni fmstftet* 

'•TOSOR9 *5, fan* '“Tt’TCte 

faoK c«iw <<«« ^c«i ; aw 
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stSl stilt cw »it« w 1 *TPif*i « «wwtc»it ^*rr a rr« *® 
<*$st ^fsre *it«r •, —$m, ^«n ^iwjoi *ni*ric* tvs ® 4 sr**ini «rra 
fa «fMt«rc 1 


LXIII 

[‘But l shall not leave till it is time for me to face death, or tilt 
/ receive some happy omen Jrom > ou\. 

‘But none the less, this place will 1 not leave 435 
Until 1 needs must go my death to meet. 

Or at thy hands some happy sign receive 
That in great joy we twain may one day greet 
Thy presence here and kiss thy silver ieet, 

Such as we deem thee, fair beyond ail words, 440 
Victorious o’er our servants and our lords’. 

Prose Order :—But, none the less, I will not ( = do not mean, 
to) leave this place, until I needs must go to meet my death or 
[until I] receive some happy sign at thy hands that we twain may 
one da> greet in great joy thy presence here an A kiss thy silver feet, 
[which are] such as we deem thee—fair beyond all words [andj 
victorious ‘over our servants and Our lords. 

Synonyms & Meanings :— None the all the same 
wholly ignoring the fact that rpy prayers^are, superfluous ; ; 

^H *14 *\MW «!<•! ^*1 WWWI I This place— this 

temple of yours. I will not —I do not intend to ; *W*l * 11 1 

Needs must go— cannot help going ; am compelled to go ; 3 l*C$ 

$$4 i ‘needs’ =*of necessity. Meet my death —stand face to face with. 
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death ; W W 1 At thy hands —from you ; 55 C 3 1 

-Happy sign —favourable omen ; portent assuring me of success ; 

l Receive —obtain. We twain —both of us ; i.e. Atalanta 
♦and myself. Greet...here —worship you in this temple where your 
image stands; At wmt* Htflm <«1 1 

Thy presence— thyself ; this image which embodies your divine self; 

( At ) ijfi 1 Silver —silvery-white ; 1 Such as we 

deem thee —i.e. which correctly represents the picture of yourself 
that we form in our minds ; c*l «Tfn*1 *IW 

aiW f&$1 *Tfo 1 Deem —picture (in thought). Beyond all 

words —beyond the power of language to describe ; indescrib¬ 
ably ; 5 WV ; I Victorious o'er 

—triumphant over ; easily subjugating ; 1 y.rvants 

and our lords —both the humble and the gre 
WlftW Wtfaspi aryil ; here, ffa 

TO* 1 

Notes, &c. :— 436. My death to meet — i.e. to take part in the 
race with Atalanta (which practically means death). The force of 
‘needs’ is that he must be present at Schoenus after the month is 
over in order to take part in the race. 

438. Twain —(archaic for) two. One day —i.e. after we are 
married. 

439. Presence —live impersonation \ i.e. this image, especially 
its smiling face. Silver feet —feet of marble as white as silver ; cf. 
II. 370 and 417. 

440-41. Such as we deem thee —The idea is : This image re¬ 
presents you just as we think of you. It shows you to be 'fair 
beyond all words’ and radiant with the majesty that tramples on the 
hearts of the great and the humble alike. Victorious —because all 
men are helpless against love. Our— i.e, of us, who are mortals. 
Servants —humble persons. Lords - powerful persons. 


it among mortals : 
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Grammar, &c. : — None the less —All three are adverbs; 
they form a phrase, which is here a sentence adverb. Until /, <5 rc, 
—two adverb clauses of time, modifying ‘leave*. Needs —adverb. 
To meet —adverb equivalent; infinitive of purpose. That in great 
joy , 6rc. —noun clause in apposition with ‘sign*. Twain —numeral 
adjective. Silver —adjective. Such —demonstrative adjective, quali¬ 
fying ‘presence* and ‘feet*. As —relative pronoun; predicate 
pronoun, referring to ‘thee*. Fait, victorious —qualify ‘thee*. He 
needs must go —he had no option but to go; he must needs go —he 
was so foolish as to insist on going. In twain (n)—into two parts. 
Silver (n) is white ; silver^ silvery (adjs.); age has silvered (= turned 
‘white ; v) his hair. 

Substance :—Milanion thus finished his prayer ; ‘My prayers 
.may not be needed. But I shall not leave your temple before I 
.have to go in order to face death, unless in the meantime you 
^promise me help by some sign. If I win Atalanta, both she 
and myself will come here to show our gratitude and reverence 
to you*. 

ExpL : —With these words, Milanion concluded his prayer to 
Venus :—‘I feel that my prayers to you are superfluous. But I 
am nevertheless determined to stay in this temple. I shall not 
depart before it is absolutely necessary for me to do so in order to 
be in time to compete in the race that is to be my death-warrant, 
unless, before that, you communicate to me by means of some 
auspicious omen your readiness to help. If I secure your help, I 
shall assuredly win Atalanta as my bride. Both of us will then come 
to this temple, where your image stands aft a live representation 

t 

of yout actual self. With hearts full of joy, we shall offer you - 
our homage of gratitude and humbly prostrate ourselves at your 
-feet. In this image 'we see fon exactly as we think of you, more • 
•beautiful than mere ' Words can' express and with a majesticbeaf- : 

H 
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ing that shows how you triumph with equal ease over the hearts 
of the mighty and the humble among mortals. 

Wtf*T, ( Atalanta* Jjft? .alftprtffot* > 

srapR w wi *mji Tr«fT 

<r& yn ww vftc® vft m i wfiN *i<fa ■a'fw ^ft* qtcfe® 

«rt*rct* ftvfe <s**t »wi vft Tfetre ifta w 

srfaHi ( wjflft*. 'S Atalanta ) lirefat , *rfaF? ’•Ttftal—9ft 1 

i*w- atefa’ttfl vrtft*f5jvtft%, 

ct or^-#a TO ftsl *ft, <$t Ttw ■'Jt’fsft <M aft* wfs-« 3 5a*t vt 

^psri *rtfiw i 


LXIV 

[Milanion withdrew Irom the altar, and, leaning against a pillar, 
stood facing the image till evening ]. 

Then from the alter back a space he drew. 

But from the Queen turned not his face away. 

But gainst a pillar leaned, until the blue 

That arched the sky, at ending of the day, 445 

Was turned to ruddy gold and changing grey, 

And clear, but low, tl^ ^igh-ebbed windless sea 
In the still evening murmured ceaselessly. 

Prose Order :—He then drew back a space from the altar* 
but turned not (=»did not turn) his face away from the Queen,. 

t 

but leaned against a pillar, until the blue that arched the sky was,, 

at eroding of the day, turned.grey, and in the still evening th& 

nigji*«ebbed windless sea ceaselessly murmured clear but low. 
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Synonyms & Meanings :— Then —when his prayer was 
finished. From —away from. A space —a little distance. Drew — 
moved, stepped. From the Queen.,.away — i.e. had his face always 
turned towards the image of Venus. Gainst —(poetical for) against. 
Leaned gainst —inclined his body backwards and supported himself 
against; rested himself against; ^ tTenRTO 

i The blue...sky —the vault of heaven looking blue (in the 
bright sunlight); sfficsra SSrTW*f I Blue —blue-looking expanse ; 
«fl*f I Arched the sky —made the sky look like a huge arch; 

; i.e. TOtra wr*tn tjs* () 
cnt^l i Ending— close ; l Was turned 

to —changed to ; became ; I Ruddy gold — 

a reddish-golden colour ; l Changing grey—a. grey 

colour that grew dimmer and dimmer ; I Clear— 

distinctly ; i Low—shifty, i ^ i Nighrebbed —which had al¬ 
most ebbed ; which had nearly reached the low-water mark ; <tfH 
JTjf ; «ttS *p 1 Wttif | Windless— across 

which no wind was blowing; ; fiflfas I Still— 

silent, noiseless; ira ; I Murmured —made a low sound ; 
lapped gently on the beach ; 1 % «Rfsr l 

Ceaselessly— continuously ; WHTO | 

Notes, &c. 1—442. Milanion moved off, walking backward. 

444-6. Blue —i.e. as long as the sun was high. * Arched the 
sky’ may also mean 'spread across the sky in the shape of an arch*. 
At ending oj the day— when the day drew to a close. Ruddy gold— 
Le. when the sun was low down on the western horizon and its 
beams were more or less horizontal. Grey —i.e* when the sun had 
just set. Changing— becoming dimmer (as the sunlight faded). 

447-8. These two lines arei weak. 'Murmured’ implies both 
'low* and 'ceaselessly 1 , and does not go well with ’clear 1 , which can 
be justified only because the evening was 'still’. Nigh-ebbed— It 
was low tide ; the sea had receded from the base of the temple (see 
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//. 3b8—70). Windless —The wind had ceased to blow; it was 
not singing through the temple (see /. 372). Murmured —The con¬ 
trast is with the noisy splash of the see at high tide. 

Grammar, &c.: — 5 ^ -advsr b ial ,,a rcu sa ti faf extent of 
space). Blue, gold , grey —nouns. That arched the sky —adjective 
clause, qualifying ‘blue’. Ending— verb noun (gerund). Clear , low 
—adverbs. Until the blue...ceaselessly —two adverb clauses of time, 
modifying ‘turned’ and ‘leaned’. Arched —(v); a high arch (n); 
an arch (adj.) rogue. 

Substance :—Milanion stepped back some distance from the 
altar, still facing the image of the goddess. He stood leaning 
against a pillar, while day declined, the sun set, the sea ebbed 
away, the wind ceased to blow, and the noisy splash of the waves 
sank into a soft murmur. 

Expl. -.—After finishing his prayer, Milanion moved back a few 
steps from the altar. But, as he would not turn his face away from 
the image of the goddess, he walked backward and, supporting 
himself against a pillar, remained standing there the whole day. 
At first, the sun shone overhead, and the dome of the sky was a 
clear blue. But when evening approached and the sun was about 
to set, the blue of the sky changed in some places into a bright 
reddish-yellow colour and in other places into a dull, ashen hue, 
which grew dimmer as sunlight faded. The evening was calm and 
noiseless. The sea had receded almost to the low water mark. 
The wind had ceased. The gentle lapping of the waves on the 
beach kept making a sound, which though soft, could be heard 
distinctly. 

CW Milanion «ff 

•ffctiis oitts ft 5 ? 35 faa'feBR Jd 1 ( 
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\Milanion remained standing even after darkness fell and moon - 
light flooded the interior of the temple ]. 


And there he stood when all the sun was down. 
Nor had he moved, when the dim golden light, 450 


Like the far lustre of a godlike town, 

Had left the world to seeming-hopeless night 



Prose Order And he stood there wheip all the sun was 
down : nor had he (— and he had not) moved when the dim, golden 
light, like...night ; nor would he( = and he would not) move the 
more (i.e. any the more) when wan...smile. 

Synonyms & Meanings :— There— beside the pillar inside 
the temple. All the sun was down —when the sun had set com* 
pletely and was no longer visible ; I 

All the sun —the whole disk of the sun ; | Was 

down —had sunk below the horizon ; I Dim— faint; 

I Golden /yiHyel lowish afterg low (that lingers on the 
western horizon after sunset); *STC*lt* ; I Like— re- 
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sembing ; i far —distant; seen from a distance ; 

ffk i Lustre —splendour, brilliance ; I Godlike 

town— i.e. a town that appears to have a circle of light above it; 

wt* wiT^TS/t— 

handed over ; fc® i Seeming-hopeless night— night which. seems 
to offer no hope (of passing away) ; night so dark that one would 
not ordinarily expect it to pass away ; see on /. 322 ; CF 

Cft F^CF Ff*lF1 whl fit l The more—my more than he 
had done before ; because it was getting late ; ) 

1 IVan —pale ; coming from a waned moon ; OT 

F$C$ 1 ^Streamed —entered (the temple) in long, narrow shafts ; 

m 'Q Wl *TFtC® ( Xlf **rw) <2fC*n I Through— between. 

Lighted up —shone brightly on ; made conspicuous by its radiance ; 

1 White Queen's changeless smile —fixed smile 
on the face of the white marble statue of Venus ; CF?lF 
3JFF ?? Ft*® \ Changeless— unchanging ; permanent ; f%F ; 
***ff*Ff%® i 

Notes* &c.. : —449-53. Three stages are indicated before 
moonrise : sunset, afterglow, and complete darkness. Zifa—Both 
the afterglow and the ‘lustre* are ‘dim* and ‘golden*. A godlike 
town —The town is ‘godlike*, i.e. resembles a god in appearance, 
because from a distance ( c far*) the lights in its houses show as a 
circular band over it (like the halo or disk of light that surrounds 
the head of a god or saint). Left the world to —had passed away 
from the world and handed it over to the charge of. Wan moon¬ 
light —This shows that it was some days after full moon. 

454. Streamed —just as the channel of a stream is long, 
narrow, and (in the moonlight) bright, so the moonbeams poured 
into the interior of the temple in long and narrow shafts between 
the pillars. Pillars— The interior (naos) of a Greek temple gene¬ 
rally consisted of a central hall, with an aisle (or wing) on each side 
separated from it^by a row of pillars. 0 
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455 - Changeless— because carved in stone; see /. 397-9. [In 
early Greek statues in marble, there was little of facial expression, 
and a stony smile remained fixed on a mask-like face. But the 
extant statues of Venus belong to a later period and show greater 
artistic skill. ‘The Medicean Venus has in her softly opened eyes 
that expression of tenderness and love which the Greeks term liquid*']. 

Grammar, &c. : —Like— adjective qualifying ‘light* and 
preposition governing ‘lustre* in the dative case. Far —adjective. 
The more —both adverbs. While —noun, object of ‘for*. 

Substance :—Milanion remained leaning against the pillar, 
even when the sun sank, the twilight vanished, utter darkness 
covered the world, and moonlight fell on the statue of the goddess. 

Expl. : —Milanion remained standing in the same posture not 
only throughout the day but even far into the night. The sun set 
completely below the horizon. Then the afterglow spread over the 
sky, faint and yellowish like the lights of a town seen in the distance 
—lights that form a circle around it (in the same manner as a 
lialo surrounds the head of a god) and thereby give a godlike appear¬ 
ance to it. When the afterglow faded, the darknesss of night 
fell upon the world—darkness so dense that it threatened to last 
for ever. Afterwards, however, the moon rose, and for a short 
period its pale beams illumined the interior of the temple, except 
where they were intercepted by the pillars. They shone also on 
the white marble statue of the goddess Venus ; and in their light 
the fixed smile on her face became clearly visible. 

s—Jrjjf 

Milanion <?T^ 4*^ TOtaft < *f!3, 

’tfw&JM'finil effort , *rfc»rtc* 
aifa® (**rft*a } 
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'®rtc*rt* *tfara , ®rc^ < !, to tos^Isto 
« rc?f^$ ^ | ^<r> 8 $t?fa c*fc vfa *rfw&i 
*cro sitt i st*ni to, ■fH c«tft<*,vfat*l froi-wro «rr ^fatro 

WRJWI WJ %1 Venus cwfo sflhTOT 3£TO f^l 

^5 ?h» raft wlrfwt ^#arfR i 

LX VI 

[The tide rose again. The temple girls came , sang a hymn at mid¬ 
night , and left again . But Milanion noticed nothing]. 

Nought noted he the shall ow- flowing sea 
As step by step it set the wrack a-s\vim ; 

The yellow torchlight nothing noted he 
Wherein with fluttering gown and half-bared limb 
The temple damsels sung their midnight hymn; 460 
(jXnd nought the doubled stillness of the fane 
When they were gone and all was hushed agaii^ 

Prose Order :—He noted nought the shallow-flowing sea, as 
it set the wrack aswim step by step ; he noted nothing the yellow 
torchlight wherein (= in which) the temple damsels sung (= sang) 
their midnight hymn with fluttering gown and half-bared limb ; and 
[he noted] nought...again. 

Synonyms & Meanings Nought —nothing, not in the least; 
^Kw\ 31 ; 31 1 Noted —noticed, observed ; I 

* Shallow-flowing sea— slowly rising tide ; i.e. the shallow mass of 
water as it rolled up the gently sloping beach (‘ shallow* = shallowly not^ 
deeply); ^ ^*5 far® jqar; wsfvsl* fc*ra f*c* 'QQm 

’•'The Pickwickian interpretation, given by a learned professor, is ‘flowing 
ov$r tW'ftbslldVra or shoals’. 
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3 f 53 T i Flowing —flowing in ; returning. Step by step (» up a step 
after a step)—advancing slowly and at a uniform rate ; *lC*t *TC*f; 
here, SR»f: * «MPW * 3*1 I Set..,aswim —swept up the 

seaweeds from the beach and made them float; *rt*Tap*f 

ifal 9 lTf?r»T I the 

beach ; kelp ; ( sfte ) ’PJWte i A-swim (better spelt 
‘aswim’)—(archaic for) swimming, i.e. floating ; ; here\ 

Wre | Torchlight —light from torches (generally, pieces of resinous 
wood cut to a point and dipped in oil or pitch); ^tOTI l 

Nothing —not at all ; c*tt§ ^fl I Wherein —in which. Fluttering — 
flapping (as they danced) ; *T 51 I Half- 

bared —partly uncovered ; I Limb —leg ; here, CT«| r 

Temple damsels —young maidens dedicated to the service of the 
goddess; *f*TOf cwfl* fawifwin fmfW I Sung— sang. 

Midnight hymn —ode (or song) in praise of the goddess, to be sung 
at midnight; cv% ft%«t wrt* *1 -wsn-tfc I Doubled— 

in tensifie d (i.e. only by contrast, and not as a fact); ; 

here, i Stillness —silence, hush ; 1 Fane —temple ; 

iff*** i They —the damsels. Were gone —had left. All was 
hushed —there was no noise whatever ; I Hushed 

—s ilence d ; I Again —as it was before the damsels came. 

Notes, &c. :— 458. The Greeks (and Romans) used torches 
(phanos; fax) in religious ceremonies. These torches gave out a 
‘yellow* light, because the oil or wax was crude. 

459. Gown —A short palla (sleeveless gown) was worn ill 
religious dances. It reached down to the top of the knee (hence 
‘half-bared limb’) and was fastened, not by a girdle round the 
waist, but by brooches on each shoulder (hence ‘fluttering’). ‘Limb* 
cannot refer also to 'arms’, because these were wholly uncovered, 
not ‘half-bared’. 

460. The temple damsels-*ue. hieroduloi (i.e. hierodules, or 
temple-slaves), who were dedicated to the 'service of the goddess* 
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At the famous temple of Venus in Corinth, there were 1,000 hiero- 
-dules. [Cf. the system of devadasis in the temples of Southern 
India]. 

Grammar, &c. Nought, nothing— either adverbs or adverbial 
-accusatives of measure. As step„.aswim —adverb clause of time. 
Step by step —the first ‘step* is adverbial accusative of manner (or 
• measure). A swim —adverb. Wherein ...hymn —adjective clause, 
•qualifying ‘torchlight’. Temple , midnight —nouns used as epithet 
-.adjectives. 

Substance :—Milanion was deeply absorbed in his own 
thoughts. He did not hear the tide returning. He did not notice 
the temple girls who at midnight came with torches and sang 
'feymns. He was not even conscious of the deeper silence in the 
temple after those girls had left. 

Expl. : —Milanion was so engrossed with his own thoughts that 
he neither saw with his eyes nor heard with his ears. The tide 
returned slowly. A shallow stretch of water spread over the beach. 
As it advanced by slow degrees, it swept up the seaweeds lying on 
the beach and set them afloat once again. At midnight the maidens 
■ attached to the temple came. Standing within the circle of the dull 
yellow light of their torches, they sang hymns in praise of Venus ; 
.and as they danced, their loose gowns, which reached only to 
their knees and left half of their legs uncovered, flapped about. 
When they had gone, there was perfect silence once again ; in fact, 
>the usual silence that reigned in the temple was by contrast felt to 
be intenser after the song and dance had ended. But Milanion 
’took no notice whatever of all that took place around him. 

• s—'vw* *pi pn vwn wrtpr fn 

itffcvffo am: (fc®i ^®) 

''sfal fofa '«rfoft *rfj srft i 
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*ts, fJrHNi 

3<r Rtf^FPR, sp*nt«ra 'artprlr? wtc®rtf^ra 

(^5i^tc«t) 3RPni qfe? *tfe? *nr 31 wstfasre 

ci?lN feft ®wr ^fk®H m 1 'sttf* *hj, 

^t^hri ftspto ?^r, j^ri or fwi fro^rsta 3fa *1 ^f**i; 

«W *1^ ^l?3 | \5*R, '5tft'S f%fs» Rtflf) *PW *flC*R sfl I ’ 


LXVII 

[At dawn , Milanion had fallen asleep ; and, though the spray 
from the sea blew over him, he did not awake\ 

But when the waves had touched the marble base, 
And steps the fish swim over twice a-day. 

The dawn beheld him sunken in his place 465 

- • ■ * * 

Upon the floor ; and sleeping there he lay, 

Not heeding aught the little jejs-of spray 

The roughened sea brought nigh, across him cast, 

For as one dead all thought from himhad passed. 

Prose Order :—But when...base and [the] steps over [which] 
the fish swim twice a-day ( — a day), the dawn...floor ; and, sleeping, 
he lay there, not heeding...spray [that] the roughened sea, brought 
nigh («which had been brought nigh), cast across him, for all 
thought had passed from him as£ [from (=as it passes from)] one 

1 

dead. 

Synonyms & Meanings :—ito/—-although he had remained 
standing so long. Marble base— i.e. the marble plinth of the 
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temple j see /. 368. Steps— i.e. steps leading up to the portico of 
the temple. Twice a-day —i.e. at high tides ; see on /. 368. Beheld 
—saw. Him— Milanion. fallenj^ 

slipped down : ’ifis'a | In his place —where he had been 

' ..if iT .. ~ - "• ' ***' 

standing ; I Heeding ought— caring inr 

the least for ; disturbed in the least by ; I Aught — 

(archaic for) in any way ; c^ 1 «ROT*f ; fispiTS 1 Jets —spirts \ y frl l 
Spray —fine particles of „ w^-ter driven off the waves by the wind : 

I Roughened —made rough, i.e. violent or 
boisterous (by the wind, cr by wind and tide combined); ; 

1 Brought nigh— which had been brought close to 
Milanion (by the wind and the tide). Cast— flung ; fafo'St I 

One dead— one (®a man) who is dead. All thought had passed 
from him —he was utterly insensible to what was happening (so deep 
was his sleep); fctSt* J|qjri ; 

here, fafa W fa 

faf$ ^sH5 1 All thought — every trace of conscious¬ 

ness ; CFJR11 Passed from — left. 


Notes, &c. :—464. Fish swim over— The fish can come there 
only when there is high tide. 

465. The dawn beheld him —it was dawn, and he (Milanion) 
was to be found. Milanion had kept standing the whole day and 
most of the night; then he had slipped down to the floor and 
fallen asleep. 

467* Jets —The wind blew in gusts ; and so the spray was 
flung fitfully inside the temple. 

Grammar, &c. :— The fish ...a-day— adjective clause, qualifying 
‘steps’ ; the relative pronoun ‘which’, the object of ‘over’ is 
understood. Sunken —predicate adjective, qualifying ‘him’; sink, 
sank, sunk or sunken . ‘Sunken’ is generally used as an adjective. 
-#wA#£-^ualifies ‘he*. Aught —adverb; archaic use. [That] 
■phe roughened...cast- adjective clause, qualifying 'jets’; the relative 
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pronoun ‘that*, the object of ‘cast*, is understood. Brought —verb 
adjective, qualifying ‘sea’. As one dead —(contracted) adverb clause 
of comparison ; see Prose Order . He sprayed (v) the room with 
scented water. 

Substance :—At dawn the water reached the ^ plinth of the 
■temple and the steps leading up to it. Milanion was no longer 
■standing. He had sunk where he had stood, and was dead asleep. 
Though the wind blew spray across him, be was quite unconscious 
of it. 

Expl. : —But Milanion could not keep standing much longer. 
By the time morning dawned, the sea had risen to the marble 
plinth of the temple and to the steps over which the sea fish are 
seen swimming twice daily when the tide is full. Milanion then 
lay on the floor at the very place where he had been standing : he 
had sunk down from sheer exhaustion. He was fast asleep. The 
sea had grown boisterous owing to the wind. The tide had brought 
it close to the temple floor. Consequently, spray from the waves 
blew in gentle spirts over Milanion’s body. But sleep lay so heavy 
on him that he was not in the least disturbed : he was as unconsci¬ 
ous of what was happening as if he were dead. 

N. B. In the last stanza, Milanion was awake, but so absorbed] 
in his own thoughts that nothing else attracted his attention ; here, 
he is dead asleep and incapable of perceiving what is happening. 

3rraa?fi«fs—'wiw ^ ’srtfirai afaroi* snhwr 

sfOTfBfrtPra Jrwti "ifiM j—cnt c*rt*rft'rcf*j> 

JBjrewiy , *Mt*f* i 1 fat f%pr, 

Vltiwlwfa fft»rc cat flea, afare-sca 

vs i afWfoft aajss* w atra tolwwi' 
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*pjjk?i qfflftrani "*K i ’ll? ftarfo' 

'arf^s ^n fTsa 9t5 %®R i f* 

^fSraf^l ?il i 

LXV1II 

\But long befort sunrise Milanion get up again. Eagerly \he- 
resumed watching the statue of the goddess]. 

Yet long before the sun had showed his head,470 
Long ere the varied ha nging s on the wall 
Had gained once more their blue and green and red. 
He rose as ontesome well-known sign doth call 
When war upon the city’s gates doth fall, 

And scarce like one fresh risen out of sleep, 475 
He gan again his broken watch to keep. 

Prose Order Yet long.head, [and] long ere (=» before... 

...wall had once more gained.red, he rose as one [rises, whom} 

some well-known sign doth call (= calls) when war doth fall 
( = falls) upon the city’s gates (« gates of the city), and, he, scarce 
(* scarcely) like one fresh (= freshly) risen out of sleep, gan 
(* began) to keep his broken watch again. 

Synonyms,. & Meanings : — Yet —though he had been 
sleeping so soundly. Showed his head—peeped above the 
horizon; T^t^|C*r Sflra I Showed —(rare for) shown. His— 
its; the sun is personified. Varied hangings— different kinds. 
of articles kept hanging ; ‘han gings’*things hangi ng. Had gained 
.. .fW^-had*again become distinctly visible in their actual colours, 
blue# careen, or red; had (as the result of"sufficient daylight 
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entering the temple) again appeared (to Milanion) to have different 
colours; fa* fair ^1*1, ^ 

H 1 Hose —got up (from sleep) j. 

I One —a man. Well-known —readily understood 

; 7 \fl& CTfqsTO I Sign —signal ; l Call —summon 

(to the fight) ; Wt3?Tt*r I War doth fall upon —enemy forces* 
assault; WtOF^*! TO I Scarce —scarcely ; hardly ; TO ^fTOTQ 

l>t*T 4 $* 9 \ 1 Like— behaving like ; ) l Fresh— 

freshly, lately, just; *9 ; 1 [‘Fresh-risen' would show the 

meaning clearly]. Risen out of— awaked from ; 1 

Gan— began ; ; see on /. 49. Keep his Jbroken w atch 

—continue his constant and careful observation, which had been 
i nterrupted (by his sleep) ; ( ftarrws ) TOTC <5 TO1 CTt 

TO^*I T\tj vfavs ^rr^l I Watch —watchfulness ; i.e*. 

Notes, &c. :— 470. The sun. m .head—l\iz top of the sun's disk, 
had risen above the horizon. 

471. Varied —of different kinds; or of different colours.. 
Hangings —Though this word may mean ‘drapery, tapestry', there is 
no mention of such tapestry in Stanza liv. It must therefore be 
understood in a general sense and taken to refer to the /manyy 
precious things’ of /. 374. 

472. Once more—SLS on the previous day. 

473. Well-known sign —military signal the meaning of which) 
would be known to all. The idea is that Milanion wa$, startled and., 

ft j 

frightened. ^ 

474. War—le. warring enemies; a hostile army; meto- 

* * 

nymy. 

475. Scarce like —i.e. Milanion was not tired or listless, as a. 
man would be who had just got up from sleep. 
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476. His broken watch —Milanion had kept looking steadily at 
the face of the goddess, for he expected Venus to inform him by 
some sign or omen (see /. 437) whether she would grant his prayer 
or not. 

Grammar, &c. :— As one [rises]—contracted adverb clause of 
comparison, modifying ‘rose’. [Whom] some...call —adjective 
clause, qualifying ‘one*. One —indefinite pronoun ; dative, governed 
by ‘like*. Scarce , fresh —adverbs. Risen —qualifies ‘one’. 

Substance :—Long before the sun rose or there was sufficient 
light in the temple by which to distinguish the colours of the 
different articles hanging on its walls, Milanion got up. He was 
startled on realizing that he had fallen asleep. But with fresh 
energy he resumed his watch and remained on the alert lest he 
should miss any sign made by the goddess. 

Expl. : —But, though Milanion slept so soundly, his sleep did 
not last long. Long before even the top of the sun’s disk had 
peeped above the eastern horizon, long before daylight was suffi¬ 
ciently strong to enable one to distinguish the colours—blue, 
green, and red—of the various articles hanging on the walls of the 
temple, he suddenly got up from sleep. On awaking he felt as 
startled as a man is when the customary military signal announces 
an enemy attack on the gates of his city and bids him fall in : he 
•cursed himself for having fallen asleep. But he hardly sjipvved any 
signs of haying been just roused out of a sleep that had been 
induced by fatigue. With fresh eagerness he resumed the ws&h 
that his sleep had interrupted, for he was determin e miss 

. any sign. dr communication the goddess might make to him. 

* 

<1 ' 
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f* ^ *ic^ feft ftarl 

f&TO I TO^ftlTB "tapCTOft ^flapM CTto *ft*ft TO 

^ *fwl C*ft ^ftfTO JItTO«Wft $*OT $T*1 afo*t«J<lfa 
(*rr®t* ) 'sift^fftw cron ft;gt«cw Bfro *t*l §ci, feft 
5f'TO»tW $fS*1 'tfW’R I ft i% foft TO-^StftfC®* TO 
'®t« =ti oitfrot?, ('sr^rfwffft 5 ® ftsto) ct ^trti ?it^r® 

^fifttfl®!, ( qjw &0CTO *lfTO ^tW*l ^11% 

5tt?R I 


LXIX 

[Milanion turned round . A strange hope thrilled through him. 
Eagerly he gazed at the far end oj the sea], 

f\j « 

Then he turned round ; not for the sea-gull's cry 

, M )»M* *fcV4 I ’’ 

That wheeled above the temple in his flight, 

Not for the fresh south wind that lovingly 
Breathed on the new-born day and dying night, 480 
\But some strange hope twixt fear and great delight 
( Drew r ound his face, now flushed, now pale and wan . 
(And still constrained his eyes the sea to scan. 

Prose Order :—He then turned round ; not for (^because of) 
the sea-gull’s cry ( = cry of the sea-gull) that in his (—its) flight 

wheeled above the temple, not (*=nor) for.wind that breathed 

lovingly on.night. But some strange hope twixt (= betwixt) fear 

and great.face, [which was] now flushed [and] now pale and wan, 

and still (= all the time) constrained his eyes to scan the sea. 

Synonyms & Meanings : — Then —when he had decided to 
resume his vigil. Turned round —faced about; i.e. instead of 


x 5 
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having his face towards the goddess, he looked out at the open 
sea ; 35 1 Not for —not on account of ; not because 

he heard ; W» 1 Sea-gull— one of several classes of .web-footed 
sea-birds, mostly found in flocks. Wheeled —swung round, changed 

direction (i.e. turned back seawards); i.e. *J3[caf 

&& 1 In his flight —while flying 

along ; \ ‘his* = its (by poetical licence). Not for —not 

in order to enjoy; sit? 1 Fresh— cool and 

refreshing ; 1 Lovingly — affectionately ; i.e. sweetly, deliciously. 

Breathed- - night —blew gently at a time when dawn had just begun 
and the night was soon to pass away ; STfa* C*TC 53 5^r 43' ^3T3 
Ht® 5^3TC5 <iOT tfln CtC3 I Strange —mysterious, 

difficult to define ; 1 Twixt —(short for) betwixt, between ; 

here = containing elements of ; 'sw^s’t; ^3 

1 Drew round— sprea d ove r ; crep t into ; 3jtft'31 ; 

«sf3$t3 ^fiffl^T^ rewT 1S intransitive nere, and ‘round* is a preposition. 
Now...now— 2 X one moment.^.the next moment; ^ .«Tf*T3 ^T?T 3 


*13^*1$ 1 Flushed— glowing with warm colour (C. O. D.); beaming 
with ‘great delight* ; WTSfOTW*T 1 Pale and wan— bloodless and 
worn ; f33< sW « ; 3*13^ %4 I Still— all the time 1 

Constrained - forced ; compelled ; 3T3I *f3Wfi*3T ; ftC3l%$ l 

Scan— carefully surveyevery part of; 3HM ; fac <, i3'®TC3 J 

«wtt, wT 


Notes, &c. :— 478 . Wheeled in his flight—either ( 1 ) turned 
back seawards while flying in the air (taking ‘wheeled* in a loose 
sense) ; or ( 2 ) flew in curves (taking ‘wheeled* in a strict 
sense). 


479 - 80 . That lovingly .. .night —that loved to blow gently when 
night passed away and dawn broke. Breathed on —nestled its face 
in, pressed its face close to (so that its breath may touch). The 
images are of a' mother kissing her new-born baby and weeping 
over her dying child. 
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481. Twixt fear and great delight —i.e. there was in that hope 
something of which Milanion felt afraid and also something that 
filled him with great joy. 

482. Flushed— i.e, when the feeling of ‘great delight' was 
uppermost in his mind. Pale and wan —i.e. when ‘fear' was upper¬ 
most in his mind. 

Grammar, &c. :— That ..flight— adjective clause, qualifying 
‘sea-gull's*. To scan —adverb equivalent, modifying ‘constrained*. 
Constrain (v ); constraint (n). 

Substance :—Milanion then turned round and gazed towards 
the sea. It was not the shrieking sea-gull nor the delicious breeze 
from the south that drew his attention. A strange hope that filled 
his heart with joy as well as fear kept his eyes fixed seawards. 

Expl. :—Shortly after resuming his watch in the temple, 
Milanion faced about to look out at the sea. Overhead, the 
sea-gull, flying shorewards, screamed, as it turned back towards the 
sea. A delicious breeze was blowing in from the south, adding to 
the charm of the hour when the night was about to pass away and 
dawn had just crept up. But it was not the sea-gull's cry nor the 
refreshing coolness of the breeze that caused Milanion to turn 
round. A new hope filled his heart—a hope he co uld no 1 — 
clearly understand* „a hftDeJthajt roused fear as well as intense joy. 
As a result his face underwent., rapid ^changes of colour ; iraiter^ 
nately brig hte ned with joyful 

apprehensi onT^A nd this . sti#ngQ*4iop6 that.thrilled within him led 
Elm, against his will, to survey carefully every part of the sea 
stretching in front of him. 

l —*RI ( Ofthl ffa St?® fa* ) 
35 fwfoll f*S jffaTO fee 5 fevSffa ^*>IT*T* 

** * 1 * ; *1 fait* CH*1W fe*T* 
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Iwi sfo*i *rac?ni ^ f*orft®ni ’rvntf *m ; fro 

wp(, ^rN’a <3* ^’TWsit m 'arHl 

<tm* 5 —c^t 35 ^krs ai 

^tata ai faa< <aaa ataa ;—fai, 

$trfa f> »i?j®a *rtjpma ftorffars ff»i 1 

LXX 

70 

[Something like a bright cloud rolled from the southern sky 
towards the temfle\ 

K 

Now a faint light lit up the southern sky, 

Not sun nor moon, for all the world was q rey , 485 
But this a bright cloud seemed y {hat drew anigh, 
Li ghtin g the dull waves that beneath it lay 
As toward the temple still it took its way, 

And still grew greater, till Milanion 

Saw nought for dazzling light that round him 

shone/490 

Prose Order :—A faint light now lit up the southern sky ; [it 
was] not [the] sun nor [the] moon, for all...grey. But this seemed 
a bright cloud that drew anigh, lighting the dull waves that lay 
beneath it, as il still took its way towards the temple and still grew 
greater, till Milanion saw naught for [the] dazzling light that shone 
round him. 

Synonyms & Meanings :— Now —after Milanion began 
sinning the sea. Faint light —dim glow ; CWlfei I Lit 

aj^iliumined, brightened; *nc*lTf*3 efirej Southern sky— 
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sky near the southern horizon ; 1 For —since. All the 

world —all th'at was visible ; the whole expanse of sky above 
and sea below ; 1 Grey —d ull-coloured ; neither 

, . , .^ fr.Vy- ^ 

bright nor dark m colour ( because it was twilight ); ; 

1 Drew —approached ; moved ; 1 

Anigh —(sham archaism for) near (C. O. D.) ; i Lighting — 
lightening, shedding a bright light on ; WTC*Tf*^ I Dull— 
(hitherto) of an indistinct colour ; vaguely visible ; ^p3rat»r 1 

Lay— stretched ; 1 Stf//—continuously ; WW 3 I 

Took its way —advanced, moved on ; 1 Grew greater 

—became larger in size ; • Naught —nothing. 

For —on account of ; cf. ‘he cried out for fear*. Dazzling light— 
light so excessive as to confuse his. sight; glare that almost blinded 
him for a time ; ; ijftc*TW?l CWjTfo: 1 Round— 

around. 

Notes, &c : 485. — Not sun , nor moon — i.e. the brightness of 
the sky was not due to the rising sun or moon. All the world 
was grey —in the semi-darkness of twilight everything appeared 
to be of a grey, indistinct colour. 

486. This —the faint light. Anigh - formed on the analogy 
of ‘afar*. 

487. Grew greater —The image is taken from the story of 
Elijah’s prayer to God for rain (‘Behold, there ariseth a cloud out of 

the sea, as small as a man’s hand.And it came to pass in a little 

while that the heaven grew black with clouds and wind, and there 
was a great rain’; 1. Rings, xviii, 44-5) and altered in accordance 
with that of the ‘pillar of cloud by day and the pillar of fire by 
night* ( Exodus , xiii, 20-2), which guided the Israelites when Moses 
led them out of Egypt. For the ‘great light’ that shone round St. 
Paul, when Jesus appeared to him near Damascus, see Acts , 
xxii, 6-11. 
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Grammar, &c. :— Sun , moon — in apposition with ‘light* ; or 
predicate nouns after ‘it was* understood. For...grey —co-ordinate 
clause. Cloud —predicate noun, referring to ‘this*. That drew 
anigh —adjective clause, qualifying ‘cloud’. Lighting —present 
participle active, qualifying ‘cloud’. As...greater —adverb clause 
of time. Till Milanion...light— adverb clause of time. 

Substance :—Milanion noticed a dim glow in the southern sky. 
It shed a bright light on the waves. It grew bigger and moved 
towards the temple. When it came close, it was so brilliant that 
Milanion was dazed by it. 

Expl. : —While Milanion was looking out seawards, he observed 
that there was a somewhat bright patch on the sky near the southern 
horizon. It could not be due to the rising sun or moon, as 
the dim grey of twilight still lay over the rest of the sky and 
sea spread out before his eyes. It rather looked like a shining 
mass of cloud that steadily moved towards the temple and 
caused the dim surface of the sea to flash and sparkle in the bright 
light reflected from it. The nearer it came, the larger in size it 
grew ; and when at last it came quite close and shed a brilliant 
light all around Milanion, his eyes were so confused by its excessive 
glare that he could see nothing. 

t —’Ffsre Milanion arf*lC»R <3, 

csntfe: i c*i c*ntf%: 

i —I 

C# CTjtfs: PICT* TO I 

fa* '*5t*ra arrf’fsi 

'5^-^ C# OTTtf^ra '"TtWtfa'5 #51 
i i apM: ct# <51*1 ct. 
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Milanion 'BTfCTtC** firsts '•Tftl 

fVft C?f^ *tt^CSR 31 1 


LXXI 

[Feeling strangely happy , Milanion sank down to the ground, 
stupefied withjoy\ 

But as he staggered with his arms outspread, 
Delicious uilnamed odours 
For languid happiness he l 

And with wet eyes sank down upon the ground, 

Nor wished for aught, nor any dream he found 495 
To give him reason for that happiness, 

Or make him ask more knowledge of his bliss. 

Prose Order :—But as...around ; he bowed his head for 

languid happiness and with wet.ground, nor wished for aught, 

nor found he (=did he find) any dream.happiness, or [to] 

make.bliss. 

Synonyms & Meanings :— But —although he saw nothing. 
•S taggere d-^-isQlzd ; groped ; l Outspread —stretched out ; 

flung forward : I Delicious— delightfully fragrant; ; 

1 Unnamed— to which no name has yet been given (because 
they are unknown to men) ; indescribably sweet; 1 

Odours —scents ; 1 Breathed around —hovered gently round 

him ; were wafted to him from all sides ; 1 

For— on account of ; being overwhelmed, by ; Vfal 1 

Languid —languorous, making„hgn feel faint and listless ; ; 

*T 51 TO 1 He bowed his head—he dropped his head 

on his chest (as happens when one feels sleepy) ; $t$1* W* $1TO 

1 Wet— i.e. with tears of joy; * 



owed his head, 
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Sank down —collapsed ; 1 Wished for — 

desired ; 1 Aught —anything ; C^P'Q fag » Found 

—was aware of; felt himself seeing ; 1 

Give...happiness —explain to him why he should feel so intensely 
happy ; fufa cw wisif«rB CW ^T$1 * 151 ^ I 

Make him ask —lead him to seek : make him anxious to find out m r 

* _.__ ______ 4 m 4 p « a » .* M s »***■■* w* 

^SPNTR ?T«Sf 1 More knowledge further details about 

(the source of); fuller information Regarding ; ( aw >TCWi ) 

*fif* wt 1 jffis dliss— the supreme happiness he was then enjoy- 
ing ; $T 3 T* ( W*Tf*W ) WIM I 

Notes, &c. :—493. For languid happiness —being overwhelm¬ 
ed by a joy that relaxed his senses and made him feel drowsy. 
‘Languid* is ‘languor-producing’, the opposite of ‘exhilarating*. 

495 * 7 * The construction is obscure, as Morris's punctuation 
cannot always be relied upon. As the text stands, ‘nor wished for 
aught’ is unconnected with ll. 496-7 and means ‘felt that nothing 
more was needed to complete his happiness’. [But if a comma has 
been dropped after ‘found’ and the infinitives ‘give* and ‘make* 
qualify both ‘wished’ and ‘found*, the sense is different : —‘He 
was conscious that he was not dreaming ; so he could not attribute 
his happiness to a dream nor did he feel tempted to seek fuller 
information about the source of his happiness. And, he did not 
desire that there should be some thing to account for his bliss or 
to make him inquisitive about it*]. 

Grammar, &c. Around —adverb. To give , make —adverb 
equivalents (stating result), modifying ‘found* [See Notes above]. 
Him ask —accusative with the infinitive, object of ‘make*. Odours 
(n); odorous (adj.). Languid , p languorous (adjs.) ; languidness , 
languor (nn; ; languish (v). 

, Substance : —Milanion groped about blindly. But there were 
sweet scents all around him. A drowsy happiness stole over him. 
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He sank down on the floor. He was supremely happy, but felt no* 

# 

desire to know why. 

Expl. : — But though Milanion’s eyes had been dazed, his sense* 
of smell did not leave him. While he stretched out his arms and 
groped about he was conscious of various fragrant perfumes,, 
(indescribably sweet perfumes), being wafted to him from every 
side. He was steeped in a joy that relaxed his senses and made 
him feel faint. His head dropped down on his chest. Tears of 
joy filled his eyes. He felt that nothing more was required to- 
complete his happiness. He could not even refer his strange 
condition to a dream that would explain to him why he felt so 
happy or make him curious to know more about the real source of 
his happiness, for he was quite sure he was not dreaming. 

?— (csrffe;-«RWi jfr sfcrt) 

WS I fefa 

Hi I 4 HH c^t^'8 TO CWfastfe’R Halt'S HOT 
*fW 3 <TtfiCTH HI, <[fes *ttOTH CT C*H ^TfHfHfS 

«Tf«W( TOT HfatS 

TO C5$« $'H I 
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1. This stanza describes Atalanta, as she appeared on ther 
race-course on the day Milanion firtt went to Schoenus and saw her 
about to run a race with a suitor of hers. 

2. The ‘old man’ is telling Milanion the story of Atalanta’s- 
life on their way back from the first race witnessed by Milanion. 
He tells him how Atalanta’s father had her abandoned in the 
woods. 

3. The ‘old man’ is telling Milanion the story , of Atalanta’s- 
early life. 

4. The ‘old man*, having informed Milanion of the facts of 
Atalanta’s life, warns him not to fall in love with her. 

5. Milanion has fallen in love with Atalanta. He is in an* 
agony of suspense. He tries to banish his tormenting thoughts by 
‘waging hot war’ on the beasts of the wood. 

6. Milanion, prompted by his love for Atalanta, comes to 
Schoenus for the second time. 

7. Milanion has actually returned to Schoenus because he wants- 
to offer himself as a suitor for Atalanta’s hand. But he tries to 
deceive himself with the thought that he has come only to take 
part in the public games and contests. 

8. After seeing Atalanta defeat her suitor for the second time,.. 
Milanion has fallen so deeply in love with her that he cannot 
sleep. 

9. While Milanion is going up to King Schoeneus to declare his- 
intention of competing for the hand of Atalanta, an old woman 
tries to dissuade him. 

10. The old woman is informing Milanion that Atalanta has 
vowed not to marry. 

11. This is the reply given by Milanion to King SchoeneusV 
request to him to stay for a month as a royal guest. 

' 12. This stanza describes the situation of the temple of Venus* 

, *■ 

where Milanion went to pray for divine help. 

* * 
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D ainty — delicate ; 1 Changeless— uniform, invariable (because 

portrayed on stone); 1 Grace— elegant beauty ; ; 

1 So gladdened— made so bright; lent such a charm to ; 

1 Then —when he 

saw the goddess herself. Unwitting —not conscious of it; not in¬ 
tending it; wsst^rfcsi here ^ feczr$*iC*f 1 Cried aloud— shouted 
loudly ; l For —out of. Fear— i.e. of having 

offended the goddess; 62 Ft*f ^ 1 Shame— i.e. at 

having so little self-restraint ; 1 

Notes, &c. :—500. Faint image —The goddess herself was 
lustrous ; by her side, her ‘well-wrought image white* was but 
Taint*—looked quite dull and lifeless. 

501. Changeless grace —The contrast is first between the cold, 
statuesque beauty of the image and the live, warm complexion of 
the goddess herself; and then between the fixed smile and pose, 
however graceful, of the statue on one hand and the subtle changes 
of posture and expression of the goddess on the other. See also on 

1 • 455 - 

503. Unwitting —not witting (i.e. conscious or intentional) ; 
now archaic. 


Grammar* &c. :—Face to face —Parse the first ‘face* as ad¬ 
verbial accusative ; or take the whole as a nominative absolute— 
‘[her] face [being] to ( = in front of) [its] face*. Whose —antecedent 
is ‘image*. Unwitting —adjective. 


Substance :—After a time he saw Venus herself standing 
in front of her statue. Thejstatue, which had previously appeared 
so bright and charming, looked pale beside the lustrous presence of 
the g odd ess. Milanion shouted out her name, and in fear and shame 
covered up his eyes. 


Expl. : —Milanion did not remain dazed for long. He was 
-soon able to see clearly. In spite of the tears of joy that still 
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filled his eyes, he saw Venus standing in front of her statue. This* 
statue, which showed the goddess smiling, had been cleverly 
executed. It had a charm and delicacy of its own that varied not 
from day to day. Till that morning, its beauty had filled with joy 
the heart of every visitor to the temple. But when the goddess 
herself stood beside it in all her divine splendour, it appeared to be 
no more than a very imperfect replica of herself. At sight of 
the goddess, Milanion, without intending to do so, shouted out 
her name in a loud voice. Then, feeling both afraid and ashamed 
at his foolish conduct, he covered up his eyes. 

’wtw 'ami 

I '^IUHrtapfirS' JTCPt fsft cW#t Venus 

ft* ’JprfS'titf ff'Q'KR'ftl I <7T ffa <2tUtS 

ifh ^ W % *5 *R 5 f ^ *** 

I fal, (CT% W wfa 

SSR 'SfatfRI fiClHI SCSI'S ) CJlt ^ 

fopfa sitar ^fsratt t 

CTtlC* «f«ISl Milanion, ^65*C& OT?bl 

«trhi *01 «jrfwt 'sfi^ 1 

LXXIII 

[ Venus spoke thus to Milanion : — 'Don't be afraid. 1 help those 
who love me. Listen to me, and you may then save both your- 
self and Atalantd\ % 

But through the stillness he her voice could 

hear 503 

Piercing his heart With joy scarce bearable, 
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That said, ‘Milanion, wherefore dost thou fear ? 

1 am not hard to those who love me well ; 

List to what 1 a second time will tell, 
v^nd thou mayest hear perchance, and live to save 510 
The cruel maiden from a loveless graver ) 

Prose Order :—But he could through the stillness hear her 

voice piercing.scarce ( — scarcely) bearable, [a voice] that said :— 

‘Milanion,.well; list (—listen) to what I will tell a second 

time, and thou mayest perchance hear, and [mayest] live to save 
.grave. 

Synonyms & Meanings :— But —though he had covered up 
his eyes. Through —in the midst of. Stillness —perfect silence ; 

1 Piercing .. .bearable —filling his heart with a joy so 
intense that he was almost overpowered by it; ^T3C**f 

w CeS ; i.e. 4**1 §1519 «fwi, W 

^ I Piercing— penetrating (as with 

a lance or a dart). Scarce —scarcely, hardly. Bearable —endurable ; 

1 Wherefore —why ; for what reason ; ; fa ? Hard — 

hard-hearted, unfeeling, pitiless ; faj* I Well —sincerely, thoroughly. 
List —(archaic for) listen ; c*fH i What —the words that. Pep *- 
xhance —(poeticff^FoiJ'perhaps. List to- and thou —if thou listest 
to...thou. Cruel maiden —Atalanta, who has brought about the 
death of so many of her lovers ; fafil I A loveless grave —a 

•death that would overtake her before she has known what love is ; 
the dismal fate of dying without having loved or having been 
loved ; 0CWf W . 

Notes, &c.:—506. Piercing his heart with— causing the inmost 
recesses of his heart to thrill with. 

508. Not hard — readily gracious ; litotes. 
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509. A second time —The idea is that Milanion did not hear her 
when she spoke first. The ‘perchance’ in the next line is a hint, 
that Venus doubted whether her words would even now be heard by 
Milanion. * 

511. Loveless grave —transferred epithet. Atalanta’s ‘grave’ 
would not be ‘loveless’, but the life that she would live before her 
death would be so. 

Grammar, &c.: — Piercing —qualifies ‘voice’. That —antece¬ 
dent is ‘voice’. Wherefore —interrogative adverb. What —that 
(object of ‘to’) which (object of ‘tell’). Time —adverbial accusative 
of measure. To save —adverb equivalent, qualifying ‘live’. 

Substance : —The goddess spoke. Her words filled Milanion’s 
heart with an intense joy. She told him that she is always kind to 
her worshippers. If Milanion followed her advice, he would not 
only save his own life but also save Atalanta from the wretched fate 
of one who dies without having tasted the happiness of love. 

ExpL : —Though Milanion had covered up his eyes, he dis¬ 
tinctly heard the goddess speaking, for perfect silence reigned in 
the temple. Her words sent a thrill of joy through the inmost 
depths of his heart—joy so intense as to be almost unbearable. 
Venus said :—‘Milanion, why are you afraid of me ? Why have 
you covered up your eyes ? I never treat harshly those who are 
sincerely devoted to me. I am going to repeat once more what I 
have already said, for it seems that you have not heard my words. 
If you happen to hear them now and if you follow my advice, you 
will not only save your own life but you will also be instrumental 
in getting Atalanta to love and marry. You will then be able to 

* It is not necessary to take ‘a second time* to refer to similar advice 
given by Venus on a previous occasion. On the chest of Cypselus in the 
temple of Hera m Elis, there was, however, inscribed a scene with the legend : 
— Jason wedB Medea, for Aphrodite (VenaB) bids him do so’. 
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rescue Atalanta, whose scorn of love has driven so many youths to 
death, from the dismal fate of dying without having known the 
happiness of love. 

S—fas, Milanion "tt« W 3$P5 

*«n «ftt>5 i <$T3ts 33* 43Pf 'ftg 43! wftw 

^ft»i C3 $t3t3 C3*f $t3ta arts '5FWf3 i oft! 

‘Milanion, vjfft C*3 f 3t3ftl «Tftt3 3Wfft® 

C331 <3tft $ vSfttftMa «tfe ^33p«l 3^ | 'srfft CSftfa 

3131 3f®ic55ft, ftftifws 43 * 1 3>* i 35 <5, 'srftt? ® 9 wrftprfni f ft 
5ftlff5 *rtftC3 43! 'St?! 3 tC*l ^ft 33! #tf3$ «rtf3Rl1 ftjj3 $3tfl 
AtalantaCS'S ( 3T*f ^13133 'BfCS ) «TC<2lft3t3 OT 9 ! 3C& 

<5131 3^5 3*1 ‘TtftM I 


LXXIV 

[ Venus continued :—*Here are three golden apples , which 1 have 
brought from Damascus ]. 

‘See, by my feet three golden apples lie— 

Such fruit among the heavy roses falls. 

Such fruit my watchful damsels carefully 
Store up within the best loved of my walls, 

Ancient Damascus, where the lover calls 

Above my unseen head, and faint and light ! * '• 

« " ****«. _ ^ H ***«« % . . . * 

The rose-leaves flutter round me in the night. 

Prose Order :—See, three golden apples lie by my feet. Such 
fruit falls among the heavy roses. My watchful damsels carefully 
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store up such fruit within the best-loved of my walls, ancient 
Damascus, where...head, and in the night the rose-leaves flutter 
.faint and light round (»around) me. 

Synonyms & Meanings :— By— at; close to. Golden apples 
—apples composed entirely of gold ; CWR 1 Such fruit — 

such remarkable fruits. [Names of vegetables can be used in the 
singular without the article a or an ; cf. ‘he bought potato’; ‘lettuce 
contains vitamin*]. * Heavy —heavy-scented ; giving out a scent 
.that j&aJkes people feel ‘heavy’ (i.e. drowsy)"; I 

Watchful —alert, vigilant; 1 Damsels —maidens (dedi¬ 
cated to my service) ; ( ) ^T* 1 *t*l I Store up— 

.lay up, put by (for use, when necessary) ; I The best 

loved of my walls —my favourite among the (walled) cities where I 
.am worshipped ; (A W 

WW fera l Best loved— (better written ‘best-loved’) 

—to which I am most devoted ; ^tfa 

1 Walls— walled cities (part for whole ; synecdoche); 
; here, < 315*19 1 Calls above my unseen 

head— invokes my assistance, though he. does not see me (as you, 
Milanion, are now privileged to do). ‘Above’ is used for ‘upon’ 
for the sake of the rhyme and ‘my head* for ‘me*. (Compare ‘call 
•down curses on his head’; ‘his blood be on my head’, &c.;; 
( twr* c^t^i*TT^ *1 cvNrosn nri*!*, nm* 

I Faint and light —with slight noise and gentle 
-motion ; o) <flC9 4W *it*Uar ; or (*) sffiwUTaR* 

4Vs W 3lT*n« W I Bose leaves— 

.leaves of the rose plants ; (*) *fr8Mqj[; or (*) 

1 Flutter —tremble (in the breeze); 

*(TC* l Round me— i.e. around my temple ; E^ITC’sf 1 

* The literal meaning (‘weighty’, because large-sized or having a dense 
•corgila) iB not wholly impossible* 
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Notes, &c. s—512. Golden apples-- There is no mention, in 
the classical myths, of any temple of Venus in Damascus. The 
'golden apples’ she gave to Milanion were either from the 'Tama- 
senian plain’ in Cyprus or from the Gardens of the Hesperides 
(variously located in Northern Africa or in the Hyperborean lands). 
The fertile plain around Damascus was called Damascene, and the 
similarity of names may have led Morris to change Ovid’s 'Tama- 
senian plain’ to Damascus, which in the Middle Ages was not only 
a centre of art and culture and therefore a noble city in the eyes of 
Morris but also famous for its roses. 

513. Roses —Roses were sacred to Venus. Falls —This indi¬ 
cates that the golden apples grew on trees. 

514. Watchful damsels —slave-maidens dedicated to my service 
in the temple (cf. ‘temple damsels’, /. 460). But the reference to 
the Hesperides is clear. t The Hesperides were (according to one 
account) the daughters of Atlas and were three in number (named 
Aegle, Arethusa, and Hesperia). Their duty it was to guard day 
and night some trees that bore golden apples and had been presented 
to Juno on the occasion of her marriage by Gea (Earth). 

515. Walls— There still remain the ruins of the walls that 
once surrounded Damascus. They show traces of Roman and 
Saracenic masonry. But it is doubtful when the city Kails were 
first built. 

515-7, Ancient Damascus— Damascus is the capital of Syria 
(a country now governed by France under a mandate from the 
League of Nations). It is one of the most ancient cities in the 

a 

world. According to Josephus, it was founded by Uz, the son of 
Aram ; it is first mentioned in the Bible as ihe birth-place of 
Abraham’s steward ( Genesis , xv. 2). It is situated in a very fertile 
plain, where fruits and flowers grow in rich abundance. It occupies 
a prominent place in both biblical and "medieval history. Where 

16 
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the lover..,head —What does ‘unseen head’ mean ? ‘Unseen’, 
because at night the inside of the temple was quite dark ? Or 
because there was no statue of the goddess in the temple ? [A few 
Grecian temples had no statues or images]. Or because the lover 
is supposed to be praying on some adjacent high building from 
where he can see the roof of Venus’s temple, but not her statue ? 
These and similar doubts occur to the reader. But the most cogent 
explanation is that given in Synonyms &• Meanings above. 

517. Faint and light...night —This refers to the soft rustle of the 
leaves of the rose plants, ‘faint’ and ‘light’ being taken as adverbs. 
[But ‘rose-leaves* may be loosely used for ‘petals of the rose flowers’ ; 
and the sense then would be : ‘the rose petals fall at night all around 
my temple, spreading their heavy scent and, being light in weight, 
falling almost noiselessly’. Faints having an oppressive scent. 
Light** light in weight. Both would then be predicate adjectives* 
qualifying ‘rose-leaves’]. 

Grammar, &c* : — Fruit —collective noun, used as a singular ; 
cf. ‘short*, ‘cannon*. Damascus —in apposition to ‘walls*. Where 
the lover...night —two adjective clauses, qualifying ‘Damascus’. Light 
(n)—opposite of ‘darkness* ; light (adj.)—pale-coloured (‘his coat 
was a light blue’) ; light (v)—the room is lighted with a candle * 
light (adj.)—opposite of ‘heavy* (‘light burden’) ; light (adv.)—he 
sleeps light. 

Substance :—I have brought these three golden apples from 
my favourite city of Damascus. They fall there among roses and 
are carefully picked up and laid up. Lovers pray to me there, and 
the rose plants rustle softly in the night-breeze. 

Expl. :—Venus continued speaking to Milanion. She said 
‘As you see, there are three golden apples lying on the ground at 
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my feet. They are remarkable apples. They fall from trees where 
the ground is covered thick with heavy-scented roses. The maidens 
attached to my temple keep a sharp look-out for them ; picking 
them up, they lay them by in my temple in the ancient walled 
city of Damascus, which is my favourite among all the cities where 
I am worshipped. There lovers come to my temple at night; and, 
though I am not visible to them in person (as I now am to you), 
they pray to me for help. Outside, the leaves of the rose plants 
growing all round my temple quiver gently in the night breeze and 
give out a soft, rustling sound’. 

W, 'STWa 

1 c#5« 'srWa sa, suwj cqfcl 

fern, <nt w 

?Pbii, Wfo c’ffatn f 1 *i* 3 « «rtw, 

cwfaw *itfl >iTOf stw 1 <7it 

5ICTI c< 2 tfi**l«l sfl wfac® *lttt»l'« 

jrtetoi «tt<fen vua j '«rfa, 'arfat* vfmxi few 

C’rfat’fflMfaS ^ «ICT 'SltWlfos *5 1 
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[These apples are not only bright in appearance : they are also such 
that all who see them immediately want them . They will cause 
Atalanta to pause while running ]. 

jv'And note, that these are noJLalone most fair 
With heavenly gold, but longing strange they 

bring 520 

Unto the hearts of men, who will not care, 

Beholding these, for any once-loved thing 
Till round the shining sides their finders cling 
And thou shalt see thy well-girt swiftfoot maid 
By sight of these amidst her glory stayed. 525 

Prose Order :—And note that these [apples] are not alone 

(•■not only) most.gold, but [that] they [also] bring [a] strange 

longing unto the hearts of men, who, beholding these, will not care 

for.thing, till their fingers cling round the shining sides [of 

these apples] ; and thou shalt.maid stayed amidst her glory by 

the sight of these. 

Synonyms & Meanings :— Note —observe, notice ; cwn; 
sr*l*T ** I These —these golden apples. Not alone —n ot onl y ; not 
merely. Most pair— most beautiful to With 

heavenly gold— because they are of gold that is exceptionally bright; 

WTO, i.e. *T5J*S*r *WtTO«l 1 Strange — 

mysterious ; which cannot be explained ; i Longing — 

yearning ; keen desfre (to possess them); ; TO*l11 Bring 

w«/ 0 *-induce in ; TO i Care for— be anxious to haVe ; *ff$TO 
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mw 1 TQ 1 Beholding these —after having once seen these 
apples \ I Once-laved— which they previously 

loved. Shining sides —dazzlingly bright surface (of the golden 
apples) ; I Their fingers cling round—they hold in 

their hands ; vntfl ffo ijfr* WJ QW TOWRl TO I 

ffirj wpd —&ip tight 1 !,! W i sfo// see — 

you will, I assure you. see. * Well-dri —haying her robe securely 
fastgeed^with a girdle round, her,.waist j for greate r conysaiepcft- 
wh ile running); *TO WW ) ^ 51 CT fts 

i Swijtfoot —(poetical for) swift-footed; 
who has swift feet\ who can run very fast; l Maid —i.e. 

Atalanta. By sight of these —on barely seeing these apples. Amidst 

-she. triumphantly „ leads 

owfc* cmitc® i 5 

halt; oflfar® i 

Notes, &c* :—519. Most fair —used, by poetic licence, for 
‘fairest*. 

520. Heavenly gold —The gold was not the ordinary gold we get 
on earth ; it was gold that grew on trees in the garden of the gods. 

524. Well-girt —when running, Atalanta wore a sleeveless tunic 
barely reaching down to the knees and fastened round her waist 
with a girdle or belt. Girt —(alternative form of) girded, participle 
from ‘gird*. 

Grammar, &c. :— That these..Men— two noun clauses, objects 
. of ‘note*. Beholding— qualifies ‘who*. Once-loved , well-girt , swift- 
foot —compound adjectives. Maid stayed —the so-called fused parti¬ 
ciple ; object of ‘see*. 

Substance :—These apples shine brilliantly. They have also 
a mystic power. Whoever sees them will forsake everything else 

* An over-imaginative professor paraphrases ‘well-girt’ as ‘strong and 
secure in her virginity being protected by her virgin girdle’ !!! 


isuS&tz r? hi fc 


in the race with you; 
^-stopped, forcet jJto, 
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in order to get them. And if Atalanta sees them when she has over¬ 
taken you in the race, she will stop short at once. 

Expl. :—Venus continued speaking to Milanion. She said 
•These apples have two properties that I want you to notice. 
They are, in the first place, extremely beautiful in appearance, 
for they are of gold brought from the garden of the gods. 
Secondly, whoever sees them is at once seized with a mysterious 
and irresistible desire to have them. The things that once tempted 
him will lose their attraction for him ; and he will have no peace 
of mind till he has these bright, golden apples securely gripped 
in his hands. And I can assure you that if the girl you love, the 
girl whom you have seen running at marvellous speed with her robe 
fastened tightly round her waist, once sets her eyes upon these 
apples, she will have no option but to stop even wh ilg^ she has 
triumphantly outstripped you in the race—even at tflre risk of 
losing the race. 

Sffit 3t*, fal aca 4«f®l <fW 

^6 1 (fit fafto'i 

cntta* awa <fit fla aw atai 

*faW *tltta, Wfl StatftWa <jWarft f«3 C3»t3'9 wa 

feyft 'SWtftt’HJ 3C3 Tt3 *fttta 311 ffa CWfaflst *lttta CT, ^i>taca» 
333 afaai, awhrca cstata ’retafeat atai caMtafa 
33 a, castaia Stf%a ntait fa^-Baai ataffatft Atalanta-'s <fit a^faa 
tfjf% yfibrte a>faai-ata, afacatat^fa a'Qlaata atw ataj attaa 1 
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\Takt these apples with you when you are running with her ; 
and as often as she outstrips you , throw one in front of her], 

‘For bearing these within a scrip with thee, 

When first she heads thee from the starting-place 
Cast down the first one for her eyes to see, 

And when she turns aside make on apace. 

And if again she heads thee in the race 530 

(Spare not the other two to cast aside 
If she not long enough behind will bide^) 

i* * 

* A 

Prose Order :—For bearing these with thee within a scrip, 
cast down the first one for her eyes to see, when from the starting- 
place she first heads thee ; and make on apace when she turns 
aside, and, if she again heads thee in the race, spare not («do not 
spare) to cast aside the other two, if she will not bide behind long 
enough. 

Synonyms & Meanings :— Bearing —taking, carrying . These 
—these golden apples. Scrip —(archaic forj^ small bag ; ^#11 

With thee —on your person. First —for the first time. She — 
Atalanta. Heads —runs ahead of; see on /. 102. From the starting • 
place —immediately after leaving the starting-place ; see on /. 70. 
Cast down —throw on the ground. The first one —the golden apple 
you have to take out first from the scrip. For her eyes to see —in 
such a way that she will be sure to see it ; c*l VS 

*ff* 1 Turns aside —moves away (from the race-course, 

in order to pick up the apple). Make on —run onjjprge ahead ; 

1 Apace —fast j speedily ; 1 Again—* 
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second or third time. Spare not to cast —do not shrink from 
casting ; do not hesitate, to. cast: facw*| ft<n wfa* J)11 See on 
I. 107. Coi< —fling by the side of the race-course (so that 

she may see them and have to go out of her way to pick them up) i- 
( (rtvilqiv fstfF*r 1 If she...bide— if she over¬ 
takes you too quickly; qft CT . pfl affll -petro =11 "tU* ; Le. 

<71 “tsf ’siHtt 'srf^apj} wfarst® OK l Bide —(archaic for)- 

*■» in ■ ■■ m&k#* MlNl^ ftw 

remain/' 

Notes, &c. : —526. Scrip —This word was used of a shepherd's- 
pouch, or the wallet carried by pilgrims or beggars. It now means- 
a receipt for money paid. 

527. For her eyes to see —The idea is that the apples must be 
thrown ‘in an oblique direction* (as Ovid has it) outside the race 
track, so that Atalanta might be delayed as long as possible. 

531. Not long enough —i.e. not long enough to enable you to 
win the race. 

Grammar, &c. : — For — conjunction. Bearing — qualifies ‘thou’, 
which is implied in the imperative ‘cast*. Her eyes to see —accusa¬ 
tive with the infinitive, governed by ‘for*. Apace —adverb. To cast 
—noun Equivalent, object of ‘spare*. Make , spare — imperatives. 

Substance :—I want you to take these apples with you when 
you are running the race with Atalanta. When she outstrips you 
at the very outset, throw one apple in front of her; and repeat 
this dodge if you are overtaken a second or third time. 

Expl. s —Venus’s speech to Milanion is continued. She further 
said :—‘This is how you will win Atalanta. Put these apples into 
a small bag and take them with you when you have to compete 
#ith her in the race. Immediately you leave the starting-place and ' 
she for the first time gets ahead of you, take out an apple from 
the bag and roll it on the ground in such a way tjiat she cannot help 
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seeing it. in order to pick it up she will have to leave the track. 
While she thus loses time, forge ahead as fast as you can. If, later 
on, she again overtakes and outstrips you, do not hesitate to throw 
the other two apples besides the race-track, if she is not sufficiently- 
delayed by your tactics to enable you to win. 

S—‘( Atalanta* Jjfos 

cstB wjt ^ftrai tm i ct Tfa 

CTfe?* 'sjtW, C*l$ •ffirait’t 5«R Atalanta <2W(5t5 

*rc<« fare) fs*w*r ct WB cth stirfa jbfiw15* 
55 I C5 ( <5t5l ) *tWI5fcSTOT T&W, 

^$>15 «TtpR5 I <S5*, ^5t5t5 *tC3'S, CT ^rfw 

CStsjTH ^feajni 5>fl5l 55, <S5< «lfwi C3ffl5 

«TC*TO1 sfl TO5, ( <S5>fB <£l^sf& ^f?9l ) '5F15 5«r §tfB« ( & <5tt5$ ) 
TO 5|f5C5 ftw*f f55l ^sfire !»1 I 

LXXVII 

[ When you have married Atalanta ,, do not forget me], 

[)&■• ^Farewell, and when has come the happy time 
That she Diana's raiment must unbind 
And all the world seems blessed with Sat urn’s clime 5 3 3 
And thou with eager arms about her t win ed 
Beholdest first her grey eyes growing kind. 

Surely, O tr emble r, thou shalt scarcely then 
Forget the Helper of un happy merits' 
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Prose Order :—Farewell, and when the happy time has 
come that [»when] she must unbind Diana’s raiment and [when] all 

the world.clime, and [when] thou, with eager arms twined 

about her, beholdest her grey eyes first growing kind, then 
surely, O trembler, thou shalt scarcely forget the Helper of 
-unhappy men. 


Synonyms & Meanings :— Farewell— good-bye. Happy time 
Jhat —joyous occasion on which ; 1 She —Atalanta. 

Diana 1 s raiment —costume such as was worn by Diana and imitated 
by virgins ; i.e. the girdle worn by unmarried girls ; 

(poetical for) 

•dress ; ; c^*l 1 Must unbind —will have to take off; ^1^11 

1 All the world— the whole world. Blessed with Saturn's cli me 
—enjoying the undiluted happiness of the Golden Age, which wa§^ 
rule 3 “over By 'Saturn ; i.e. iraipjwfa Wsitfa»t ; see on /. 427. 

Clime—tOuhtry. With easier arms twined about her —with your arms 
lovingly encircling her ; while clasping her lovingly in your arms ; 
csim ; i.e. 

1 Eager arms twined*-&uas eagerly (= with a keen 
•desire) twined ; transferred epithet. Twined— coiled ; wound ; 
placed round ; c<i|?® ; Wffa • About— around. First —for the first 
time in her life. Grey eyes— Cf. //. 87 and 117. Growing kind — 
becoming milder (under the influence of love); wearing a softer 
expression ; (caWC**T *fac® 1 Tr embler — 

.person trembling in fear ; i.e. Milanion. Then —when you are 
married. Forget —forget your obligations to ; i.e. CVPRR 

1 The Helper of unhappy men —Venus, the goddess who helps 
men in their distress (i.e. men who are unhappy on account of their 
3 o.ve); ( eKTOTg HP** 

£if^ Venus. 

Notes, &c. -.—533. Happy time— i.e. your -marriage day. 
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534. Diana's raiment must unbind— must lay aside for ever the 
*zone (a flat and broadish girdle worn by unmarried girls round their 
hips) ; i.e. must become a married woman. Among both Greeks 
and Romans, the bridegroom had, as a part of the marriage 
ceremony itself, to unbind the bride’s zone on the night of the 
marriage. [Morris has in view a passage of Catullus :—'It is as 
pleasing to me as, they say, was the daintily gilded apple, which 
loosened her long-bound zone, to the swift-footed maiden (i.e. 
Atalanta)’]. 

535. Saturn's clime —the peace and plenty of Saturn’s reign ; 

1 ‘Clime’ (= country) stands (by metonymy) for 
'conditions prevailing in a country’ ; W 13 I Saturn (the 

Hindu Shani) was the father of Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, and Pluto. 
Jupiter dethroned him and banished him from Olympus. So 
Saturn came to Latium (in Italy) and established civilized society 
by laying down laws and teaching the people agriculture. The 
country flourished exceedingly and came to be known as Satumia , 
the land of Saturn (‘Saturn’s clime’) ; and his reign was looked 
upon as the Golden Age. 

537. Growing kind —Cf. /. 425. 

538. Trembler —Cf. ‘covered up his eyes for fear and shame’.' 

539. Helper— See on /. 391. She refers to herself. Capital H, 
because the word refers to a goddess. 

Grammar, &c. :— That — relative pronoun, adverbial accusative 
of time. Blessed —predicate adjective, qualifying ‘world’. Kind— 
predicate adjective, qualifying ‘eyes’. 

Substance :—Now I bid you farewell. When you have 
married Atalanta and when, happy in her love, you feel that, the 

* Greek zone ; Latin zona. Sometimes also called a cingulum , but 
different from the tainia , which was worn higher up and mostly by married 


women. 
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earth has become a paradise, I trust you will not forget me or the 
help you have received from me. 

Expl. : —Venus thus finished her speech : —‘Now I wish you 
success and leave you. The joyous day of your marriage, the 
day on which Atalanta will be compelled to lay aside her maiden’s- 
girdle, is at hand. Earth will then seem to you a paradise where 
the peace and plenty of Saturn’s Golden Age reign everywhere. 
With Atalanta lovingly clasped in your arms, you will watch how 
for the first time in her life the light of love shines in her eyes, 
filling their dull grey with the warm glow of tender emotion. And I 
earnestly trust that you, who are now trembling before me in fear 
and suspense, will not, in the midst of your supreme happiness, forget 
me, the goddess who always helps men out of their love troubles’. 

N. B. According to the story, Milanion and Atalanta did forget 
the duty they owed to Venus (cf. Mil anion’s promise in Stanza 
lxiii, //. 438-9), and were in consequence changed into beasts by her. 

^r*rr*f S-—farts, Milanion | ^ <501 

fal, CTt >RS W Atalanta StSfafa 

(mi nfasrffi states, 

(csut* <?r nfai stares TOispfs '"Htfai 

sfasi JIFT S«R C«PT3RI *rtfa«rc SPfaC® 

■sifts «t«prats (c«Ri«n ) ststa ftspst^ 

Sfal *fststs Orf*tW,—<8«R, TO-GF* fsfaSM 

Cftf Venus ^ «tfa csftfa faf® ftw Hi’ 1 
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[ Milanion raised his head, but the goddess had left . He saw only 
her statue and the three apples], 

Milanion raised his head at this last word, 540 
For now so soft and kind she seemed to be. 

No longer of her Godhead was he feared ; 

Toqlate he looked, for nothing could he see 
But the white image glimmering doubtfully 
In the departing twilight cold and grey, 545 

And those three apples on the steps that lay. 

Prose Order :—At this last word Milanion raised his head, 
for she now seemed to be so soft and kind [that] he was no longer 
feared (= afraid) of her Godhead ; [but] he looked too late, for he 
could see nothing but (= except) the white image glimmering 
-doubtfully in the cold and grey departing twilight and those three 
■apples that lay on the steps. 

Synonyms & Meanings : — Raised his head —uncovered his 
eyes and looked up. this last word —i.e. on hearing the 
phrase ‘Helper of unhappy men\ Soft— tender, gentle; 

fa i Her Godhe ad— hex awful, divine presence ; ; 

(here) i Feared— (archaic and dialectal for) 

afraid ; ^fa i [Also spelt ‘feard’]. Glimmering doubtfully —dimly 
anJTvaguely visible ; I Glimmering— shining 

with a faint light; wqjfc TOfcV | Doubtfully—so 

vaguely that one seeing it could not be sure what it was ; 43*1 
ism, « Cl* fa* wn;} fa i Departing— coming 
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to an end ; disappearing before the approach of day ; t 

Cold —dim ; see on /. 446. 

Notes, &c. :—541. She —i.e. her voice. Milanion’s eyes were 
covered ; he could only hear her. 

543. Too late— for the goddess had vanished. 

546. Steps —same as the ‘steps’ of /. 464. Or were there steps 
in front of the pedestal of the statue ? 

Gramniar> &c. [That] no longer...feared —adverb clause of 
result, modifying ‘be\ Apples - object of the preposition ‘but’. 

Substance :—Venus spoke in a voice so gentle that Milanion 
ventured to look up. But she had already vanished. In the faint 
light he only saw the dim outline of the statue and the three apples. 

Expl. s —When Venus concluded her speech, the tone of her 
voice became very mild and gentle. Hearing her speaking so 
kindly, Milanion made bold to uncover her eyes and look up ; he 
no longer felt terrified by the awful presence of the goddess. But 
he was too late to see the goddess : she had already vanished. The 
twilight was drawing to a close. The light within the temple was 
still dim and grey. And all that met Milanion’s eyes were the 
white marble statue only indistinctly visible and the three golden 
apples lying on the temple steps. 

%—() C"tCT* ^<11 nfafl Milanion 35 ff*ral 
I <4«R Milanion 41 Office <£FK 

ct ^ f%fat 

^5 CTtt Jll l q«R f^fat C*f<IC*R, C*f ^ 

farc*—orft <s«r , =r^5l 1 

orihi «ar 

IT® ^1^5 TO 0ff«IC<5 ’lltcqsi m | 
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[Milant on picked up the apples and then fell asleep ]. 

^^These then he caught up quivering with delight,. 
Yet fearful lest it all might be a dream, 

And though aweary with the watchful night, 

And sleepless nights of longing, still did deem 550 
He could not sleep ; but yet the first sunbeam 
That smote the Jane across the heaving deep 
Shone on him laid in calm untroubled sleep. 

Prose Order :—Quivering with delight, yet fearful lest it might 
all be a dream, he then caught these [apples} up, and, though aweary 

.and [with] sleepless nights of longing, did still deem [that] he 

could not sleep ; but yet.sleep. 

Synonyms & Meanings :— Then— when he saw that the- 
goddess had vanished. Caught up— snatched up ; grabbed up ; 
*rfsrc$ i Qui vering— tre mbling ; l 

Fearful— afraid. It all —the whole of what he had seen and heard* 
Aweary— (archaic for) thor oughly wearyj tired out; I* 

With the watchful night —because he had kept awake during the 
night; i.e. aWic®! CWf i With— on account 

of. Sleepless nights of longing —(previous) nights when he could 
not sleep because of the mental agony of unsatisfied love ; ^*$4^ 

I Still— -though, 

he was tired and had not slept for many nights. Deem— think. 
But yet —but in spite of bis idea that he could not sleep. Smote— 
fell fiercely on ; $ 5 ^ i Fane —temple. Across —from- 
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•beyond ; f?f I Jjfcinifff Au &—alternately rigmflr jn/1 

falling waves of the sea : i Laid —when stretched on 

•the noor ; "RPR I Calm —peaceful; *tre i Untroubled— undisturbed 
by painful dreams ; tcicn ; i.e. *ni> I 

Notes, &c.549. Aweary —The prefix a- has a slightly 
intensive force. Watchful — (in the rare sense of) wakeful, passed 
without sleep. 

550. Nights of longing —nights during which he was a prey to 
the painful yearnings of love. 

551. Could not sleep —because of his joy and excitement. 

552. Smote —The sun would rise in the south-east; but the 
temple was ‘fenced from the east’, so the sun’s rays would not fall 
upon it till the sun was somewhat high in the sky and consequently 
strong. Hearing —rising and falling with alternate motions. [Byron 
has ‘the heaving plain of ocean’]. 

Grammar, &c. :— All — adjective, qualifying ‘it* ; ‘it* refers to 
what has been described in the previous stanzas. Though...night — 
•contracted adverbial clause of concession. Jie..Meep —noun clause, 
object of ‘deem*. Smote —smite ; smote ; smitten. Laid —verb 
adjective, qualifying ‘him’. 

Substance :—Milanion trembled in his joy. But he was not 
quite sure that he had not been dreaming. He snatched up the 
.apples. Though he had not slept the previous night and had also 
passed many more sleepless nights since falling in love with Atalanta, 
he felt he could not sleep. But before the sun’s rays fell on the 
temple floor, he was fast asleep. 

Cxpl. *.— Milanion found that the goddess had disappeared. A 
thrill of joy still ran through his body, causing him to tremble. One 
iear f however, worried him ; he did not feel quite sure that the 
whole incident of Venus’s visit and speech was not a dream. He 
had kept awake the previous night; and sincg his consuming love 
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for Atalanta had begun to torment him, he had not known sleep 
for many a dreary night. [See Stanzas xxxvi and xlix]. As a 
result, he was utterly tired out. But, with the apples in his hands, 
he was so excited that he felt he would not be able to sleep. Nature 
was, however, too strong for him ; and by the time the first beams 
of sunlight struck the temple floor from the other side of the rising 
and falling waves of the sea, he was deep in a calm and undisturbed 
sleep and perfectly unconscious of the sun shining fiercely on him. 

Milanion $ 

*rfatc$ i ^ 

straff c»r i iW, fare ?tfar 
#ibi, <en% vare seal's 

’RiQKn vreri st* «« 

•^fiCT'8, f%tsr TO a f%fa fsral *t$T5 *fTCTR i 

fa*, «m Ttfrfavi *«r sifanra 

3IW Milanion^ sftOT 'STtfasI *ffas $?9r, ««Pl faft -ft* *t? 
’WfeS* Stm vfaTOC* "RTft 1^2* - 

LXXX 

[Shortly before noon Milanion got up and, taking the apples with 

t 

Mm, left the temple ]. 

But little ere the noonti de did he rise. 

And why he felt so happyscarcelpoitld tell 555 
Until the gleaming apples met his eyes. 

Then leaving the fair place where this befell 
Oft he looked back as one who loved it well. 
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Then homeward to the haun ts of men g an wend 
To bring all things unto a happy end. 560 

i 

Prose Order :-He did rise (=®rose) but little ere (= before)' 
the noontide, and could scarce (= scarcely) tell why be felt so happy,. 

until...eyes. Then, leaving...befell, he oft looked back as.well 

[would look back}; then [he] gan (= began to) wend homeward 
.men, [in order] to bring.end. 

Synonyms & Meanings i—Eut —only ; adverb. Little — 
shortly. Ere —before. The noontide —noon ; see on /. 4. Rise — 
get up from sleep. Scarce —hardly. Gleaming —shining ; T1 
Met his eyes - were noticed by bim ; 1 Leaving: 

—going away from. The fair place —the beautiful temple. Thisr— 
what has been described. Befell— happened, took place; 1 

Oft— several times. Who loved it well —to whom it was most dfear.. 
Homeward—in the direction of his home ; towards Argos. See on /. 
632. Haunts of men —places where men resorted ; localities in* 
habited by human beings (as opposed to the ( lonely fane, far from all 
men’s work’); 1 Gan- began 

to ; see p. 26. Wend —go, walk. To brings.end —to conclude all 
his sufferings and wanderings with merriment and festivities (by* 
defeating Atalanta in the race and marrying her); s'ngy* 

^951* nfwre we ; i.e. «rfw?firTO Atalantare 

( wtc* ww $ Son * TO-efte-cm* nww 

St'JrCW 1 Unto— to. 

Notes, &c. :—555. Why tell —He had in his sleep for¬ 
gotten all about the goddess’s visit to the temple and her kind words- 
of advice to him. 

559. Haunts of men—i.e. the towns and cities. 

Grammar, Jtc. Little —adverb. Why ... happy—noun clause,, 

indirect question ; object of ‘tell’. Where this befell*— adjective. 
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clause, qualifying ‘place’. As one —contracted clause of comparison 
(see Prose Order), modifying ‘looked back’. To bring— adverb 
equivalent; infinitive of purpose. Haunt (n and v); haunted (adj.). 

Substance Just before noon Milanion got up. He felt quite 
happy ; but he did not know why, till he noticed the apples. He 
left the temple, but could not help looking back at it several times. 
He proceeded towards Argos and Schoenus in order to bring his 
adventures to a happy conclusion by marrying Atalanta. 

Expl. : —Milanion slept several hours ; not till it was almost 
noon did he get up. He was feeling extremely happy, but he could 
not understand the reason for it. He had forgotten how kind 
Venus had been to him ; he remembered nothing of it till he caught 
sight of the shining golden apples lying before him. Taking them 
up, he left the beautiful temple where ail these wonderful events 
had taken place ; but the place had left such an impression on his 
mind that he looked back at it more than once. Then he pro¬ 
ceeded homewards:—to that part of the country in which Argos and 
Schoenus were situated. The last stage of his sufferings, and 
wanderings had yet to be completed ; the joy of defeating Atalanta 
in the race and marrying her yet awaited him. 

g—«rfo wtcsn ftoni 

'ST5FS '"TPWf C*f '"TftW 

'•fSWR 511 I ftR 'qtnarefsRI §*HI 

jpra TRU l <5«R, Wfo «llt ( ^5 ) 

ftra f^fSt i !n 

t*if% «wtiF ^ fofsj ■‘i-stca 

<*rfe i $t*ta *ni w*rtcw 

TKtra c»rt ct fa* OTfaPre c*it fa*. 
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[Milanion is back at Schocnus . The race with Atalanta is about 
to begin ]. 

Now has the lingering month at last g one b y. 

Again are all folk round the running place, 

Nor other seeStns the dismal pageantry 

Than heretofore, but that another face 

Looks o'er the smooth course ready for the race, 565 

For now, beheld of all, Milanion 

UUHMIUW! 

Stands on the spot he twice has looked upon. 

Prose Order :—At last the lingering month has now gone by. 
All folk are again round the running place ; nor does the dismal 
pageantry seem other than heretofore, but [ * except] that another 

face looks over.race, for Milanion, beheld of (= by) all, now 

stands on the spot [that] he has twice looked upon. 

Synonyms & Meanings : — Now —on the day Milanion is to 
run with Atalanta. lingering —(apparently) passing very slowly ; 
i.e. efavi i At last —after 

what seemed to be a very tedious delay. Gone by —passed away ; 
elapsed ; 4^5 i All folk —all classes of people/^^i^^^^^tf— 
race-course. Other than heretofore —different to what it was on 
previous occasions ; I Here¬ 

tofore - formerly. Dismal pageantry —saddening show ; sombre 
Spectacle ; 5:4539 l But that —except the fact that. Another 
face —a new face ; i.e. a different competitor, Milanion. Smooth — 
'level. Cburse—i.e, race-course. Beady /i^^prepared for. . Beheld 
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of all —watched by alt the specta tors; the observed of all observers; 

Twice— two previous race-days; see- 
Stanzas viii and xxxv. The spot —i.e, the starting piace ; see //. 70 
and 040. 

Notes, dkc. :—561, Lingering —not passing away quickly 

enough for Milanion. 

563-5. Dismal —because it invariably ended in the death of 
Atalanta's suitor. The citizens of Schoenus despised these races 
and executions. See //. 148-9 and //. 233-5. Pageantry —elaborate 
but hollow show. [It is generally used as the collective noun from 
•pageant* (see on / 134) and meaning ‘a series of shows*]. Face— 
man (synecdoche). Ready— It is better to construe ‘ready* with 
‘course* than with ‘face*. 

Grammar, &c. :— Running —verb noun (gerund), used as an 

epithet adjective. That . race —noun clause, object of ‘but*. 

Other —predicate adjective, qualifying ‘pageantry*. Than [it was] • 
heretofore— contracted adverb clause of comparison. [That] he twice 
. upon— adjective clause, qualifying ‘spot’ ; ellipsis of relative. 

Substance :—The prescribed period of one month is now 
over. People have again gathered to witness another race of 
Atalanta. As on previous occasions, it is a melancholy show. The 
only difference is that the new competitor is Milanion who stood 
near the starting-place—the observed of all observers. 

Expl. : —The interval of one month insisted on by King Schoe- 
neus is now over. That delay has been an extremely tedious one 
to Milanion. All classes of people have again assembled round the 
public place where Atalanta’s races with her suitors were held. 
The spectacle is an interesting ’ one, but an air of dejection hangs 
over the crowd, for they feel that the race is bound to end in the 
death of an innocent young man. In every respect it is similar to 
what the crowd has seen on former occasions, except that the com- 
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petitor is a different man. He is Milanion, and stands near the 
starting-place that he had twice before observed. The eyes of all 
the spectators are fixed on him, while he surveys the level race¬ 
course before him, which had been made ready for the day’s impor¬ 
tant event. 

%—( Milanioiwra HCT »I W,) 

5 t 5 sfl l TOFICT, fI «rfoai- 

bioh i otIctoi ’TfW >piw 5 t toI* ^tors 

foft-SRJF 4JPSW CT <41* ^ 31% (<£Wfa Atalanta* 

) ato mils c^fows oric^i to «ito #itfs*i 

'S'fcfa &TS I vfaI Milanion iK«Wlit*t 

(ofr? wfacro) CT Tfmpfa ^firatfesw, <a3ta 
*fcrl Whl W iftftarfa i 

LXXXII 

4 

[Atalanta is not her usual cool self. Has the confident look in 
Milanion's eye upset her ? ] 

(i J § . But yet—w hat change is this that holds 

the maid ? 

Does she indeed see in his glittering eye 

More than di sdain of the sharp shearing blade^. 570 

Some happy Ifiope'br help and victory ? 

The others seem to say, ‘We come to die, 

Look down upon us for a little while, 

. That dead, we may bethink us of thy smile*. 
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* Prose Order :—But yet [there is a difference]. What change 
_..maid ? Does she indeed...victory ? The others...while, [so] that 
we, [when] dead, may bethink us (= ourselves)...smile 1 . 


Synonyms & Meanings :— But yet —but though the show 

is not different from what it has formerly been. What change . 

maid —how is it that Atalanta looks so changed ; why is it that she 
is not as calm and unconcerned as she usually is; Atalanta? 
( «fafa? t? ) st?1? W?®l fa f i.e.wvte ?t? 

cri^$Tt?1? <tT 5 ic?* '.w ft? <n?t ^tc? ?tfac® cw*n ?t?^, 

v 4 ?t? fafa c??i*f *Ctfa?T? * 1 ?*i fa ? What change— what kind of 
change ; what new feeling : fa?f*f 1 Holds —has hold of, 


'keeps in its grasp ; i.e. sway s ; a MW? af??1 at?TCf i The maid — i.e. 
Atalanta. Indeed —actually. Glittering —shining, bright; ^f«r 1 

More than —something more than. Disdain of —scorn for ; w?sr| 1 
Shearing blade— sword for beheading (the defeated competitors) ; 
'( n?ff®$%fi£? ) r 5 ??Tf? 1 Shearing —cutting, beheading 

‘(not used of a sword in prose); vSNOtil, here » Blade 

—sword ( strictly , the edged' cutting-piece, *F*?s, as opposed to the 
handle); ^ 5 ??tf? 1 Happy —which makes him feel happy ; ( *nnw ) 
1 Help and victory— (outside) help in winning the race ; 
( * 1 * ) i|T9T?T*TO ?t?1 nt« 1 The lifers—those who had pre¬ 
viously competed with Atalanta. Seemed to say— had such a hopeless 
look on their faces that they seemed to say ; ( <£)?i*f ta?T?MT 99 - 3 C*f 
C? ^T 5 T? 1 ) ?f»ICTO| 1 Look down upon us— 

be so kind as to turn your eyes towards humble creatures like our¬ 
selves ; wmifw? wwn? wire 1 AJittle while— 

a few moments. Dead— after we are dead. Bethink us of— remind 

* 4 ^ 

ourselves of, recall to mind ; *??*! *f?C 3 1 Us— (arc! aic for) ourselves. 


Notes, &c. 570. More than disdain , &c .—Others also have 

not feared to die ; but does Atalanta see in Milanion's eye some¬ 
thing more than scorn of death ? 
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571. Help and victory - victory-giving help (by hendiadys)., 
‘Help* of course refers to the golden apples. 

572. Seemed —i.e. by their looks and bearing. 

573. Look down upon —This means ‘treat as inferiors, despise*. 
Here it indicates a prayer from the doomed men for a favour from 
Atalanta.. 

574. Dead —The idea is ; after you have smiled at us, we shall 3 
not live long and shall have no opportunity of recollecting your 
smile. See //. 129-30. 

Grammar, &c. :— But yet —The sentence is not completed ; 
aposiopesis. Disdain —object of ‘than*. Hope —in apposition with 

‘more*. That dead . smile —adverb clause of result. Disdain— n 

and v ; disdainful (adj.). Shear-shear ; sheared (or archaic, shore } 
shorn (or rarely, sheared ). 

Substance But Atalanta looks a changed woman. Has 
Milanion's bright eyes told her that, in addition to scorning death 
(as others before him have done), he is also sure of getting such 1 
help as will grant him victory ? Previous competitors felt that they 
were doomed men ; their looks only prayed for the favour of a kind 
glance fr.,m Atalanta. 

Expl. : — But as a matter of fact there is a real difference 
between this race and the previous ones. Atalanta is not as careless 
and self-possessed as she usually is : some strange change, which she 
cannot resist, has come over her. What can it be due to ? Is 
it because Milanion’s bright eyes have dashed a subtle message to 
her ? Have they told her that not only does he hold in utter 
contempt the risk of death at the executioner’s hands (as her other 
suitors have also done) but that (unlike them) he is in the happy 
position of be&g able to count upon outside assistance to lead him 
to,victory ? Other suitors of Atalanta looked as if they had come 
prepared to die ; their eyes only pleaded for the favour of a brief 
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glance from her, so that they may have the satisfaction of remember* 

Jjr ' ' * w| l t r * 111 w m a'ii a Miiii i i ^ ii i i < * <iw*“ wni a n wa>i <i i -w 

ing tbfeir smile after their death—a satisfaction denied to them as. 
long asjtbfiy.lixed. 


i —fai (to® *it*ft* TOt® Ttcn? to ), 

^<rtfn Atalanta* ( Wff fa* ®tc* ) <s*i*f *rf**#sf rffa® 

®1*1 fa f—TO®:» fafa fa Milanion <s* ^®9f to**C* ( fjT'f'Sfft® 
TOttro *jfa*) fro-CTOTO'Rit $l*«it* -®**tf** «tfa ®*wrf® 
'"ffafro* wfa® faf,—*fa-’it*foT-«rrf« < 3 $ frorofa ®f**t» 
?to 'srrtta fae, «m ®f*ratro? (fcrat®-*r«r® sp* §*rfa®) 

TOPI® ‘Sfa'HtfoatE® OffaHTI Atalanta* J<W 5^3« ®t*t*1 CTO 

*farat5,—‘®tTOl ® sifirofc ^itfrotfa } fa**TO«t* to 'TOrtftw® 


f*rt# 4larffTO TOTOCt, dlTOtCTO, 'aftTOt* TO* *tft* ^«t> 


LXXXIII 

[Milanion, on* the other* hand, looked confident and happy\ 

But he—what l ook of m astery was this 575 
He cast on her ? why were^usTips so red ? 

Why was his (ace so (lushed with happiness ? 

So looks not one who deems himsel( but dead, 

E*en if to death he bows a willing head; 

So rather looks a god well pleased to find 580’ 

Some earthly damsel fashioned to his mind. 

Prose Order :—But he [looked different from her former 
suitors]. What look of mastery was this [that] he cast on her ?■ 
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"Why was...happiness ? One who deems himself but (»nothing 
butj dead, does not look so, even if he bows a willing head to 
death ; rather does a.god, well pieced...mind, look so. 

Synonyms & Meanings :— L ook of maste ry —triumphant 
look, look showing that he was perfectly confident of victory; ~ 

; i.e. cv ^ fR:*K»rTOC*f ftilTOW ^IWTS 

^ 5 *fl vfirofw i Cast on —flung at; directed towards ; 

i So — to such an extent. Flushed —radiant, aglow; 
fessjfsi; i So —in that manner. Deems —considers ; RCR TOR ; 
*MT TORI But dead —(archaic for )~ W ^tfr *Ttim; virtually 
•dead (for, if defeated, he will have to die soon); RTOt Rfarat? ; 

I Bows a w illing head to death —voluntarily faces the risk 
of deat h ; ctoT* ( RTTO* wfa* ft* frofe TOTO 

sw ; i.e. TOTRRl 4**1 fa*f*SrTO *ltf J • 

Bather —on the other Sand ; **• i GW—immortal resident of 
fheaven (as opposed to ‘earthly* being); CV* ; 

WTO i Well pleased —who is highly delighted. Earthly damsel — 
>human maiden (as opposed to ‘goddess*); RTRR^Rtfl i 

Fashioned to his mifid —having a figure and features as lovely as he 
would like to have them ; rcto TO *fScTO i F ashioned — shaped 
‘(as regards figure and features ); i To his mind~to tisTilcfflg ,T )^ 
-suitably to his choice ; ‘to* = according to. ' 

•I..'-*"-'-'"* , 

Notes, &c.:—576-7. Ups red , fact flushed —i.e. Milanion 
was so elated that his face was flooded with colour. 

578. But dead —no less than dead ; on the point of death (as 
the spectators took him to be). 

579. Bows a willing head, &*c. —agrees to die at the execu¬ 
tioner’s hands. He will have to kneel before the executioner. 
'Willing* is transferred epithet; Milanion himself, not his head, 
ds willing. 

A * 

580-1... God, earthly damsel —Greek gods (and'-goddesses) were 
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not above falling in love with human beings. To*find*— i.e. to find 
to his surprise. 

Grammar, &c. : — But he—^ Incomplete sentence (aposiopesis). 
[That] he cast on her —adjective clause, qualifying ‘this*; ellipsis of 
relative. But —adverb. Dead —predicate adjective, qualifying 
‘himself’. To find —adverb equivalent, modifying ‘pleased’. 
Fashioned —qualifies ‘damsel’. 

Substance :—Milanion’s bearing was different from that of 
other competitors. He cast a look of triumph at Atalanta. His 
face beamed with joy. Far from looking like one who stood at 
death’s door, he appeared to be as happy as a god in the presence 
of a human maiden whose beauty comes up to his ideal. 

Expl. : — But Milanion was# by no means dejected. With an 
air of perfect confidence, with triumph shining in his eyes, he 
looked at Atalanta. His lips glowed conspicuously red ; and his 
whole face was radiant with joy. It was to be expected that he 
would be thinking of himself as one who stood facing imminent 
death ; but no man who is in such a plight ever looked so happy as 
Milanion, even though he had, as was well known, gladly accepted 
the risk of having to kneel before the executioner. On the other 
hand, his appearance and bearing reminded one of some god who, 
to his delightful surprise, finds before him a maiden as beautiful 
in form and feature as he would like her to be though she happens 
to be born of mortal man. 

Milanion Stefa 4ffa CT tfft 1*CT*T 

^farofw cro, (wfa ajfwffa to fTOfalCTO 

f * 

fsifo»-fTO*-»rfc5i arymai* ■sfa c^fal TOtfro f 

Stefa <iwr*r Altera* c** ? Stefa ctf 

fcirtOT faR f ( to®t Sto 5$^fa 

TOfarte) cvfas qfw TOtwtw «rfa-TO «w tow tov 
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fofi (»n<) cwfo (ro* fgra 
«rjw ^frcs ffans, Strfa ?$-«n v (^<pro ) && *rtm sn t 

w, ( wfa ) cvfsr« '«wi qfa sittT vtsra-TOWt«ft *w wM*rt* . 
tchi Jr® cvfjw futile ctPtc® «tt=r* <®w $t?t3 sq-'st* «i«i*f 
Slfe-awi *$us ”rtCT i 


LXXXIV 

[Atalanta felt abashed. Vague love-longings stirred in her heart\ 

Why must she drop her lids before his gaze, 

. And even as she casts , adown her eyes 
Redden to note his eager glance of praise, 

^ s \ t 

And wish that she were clad in other guise ? 585 

Why must the memory to her heart arise 
Of things unnoticed when they first were heard. 

Some lover's song, some answering maiden’s word ? 

Prose Order: —Why must she drop her lids (= eyelids) 
before his gaze and, even as she casts her eyes adown, [why must. 

she] redden.guise ? Why must the memory of things unnoticed 

when they were first heard—some lover’s song, some answering 
maiden’s word—[now] arise to her heart ? 

Synonyms & Meanings : — Must she —is she forced to 
fafa f 1ST i Drop her lids —half close her eye-lids and look 

downwards (in order to avoid meeting Milanion’s eye); i.e. 

jl? *5 I Before his gate —when 

Milanion looked straight at her. Casts her eyes adown —bends her 
.eyes, downwards ; i.e. fata f fatfSCff j 

Adm0n-*-{&tchaic for) downwards. Redden —blush red ; fit* 
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1 To note —because she noticed ; r £dgw—keen, 

steady ; *U 3 f 5 1 Glance— look. Praise— admiration (of her beauty) ; 

1 OJ praise —which showed how well her beauty had 
impressed hirn ; tpiWH » Clad —clothed ; dressed ; \ 

Wt^l 1 In other guise —in a different style ; not in the short 
tunic of a huntress (‘guise’ being archaic for ‘manner of dress’) \ 
Vftw* I Memory —recollection ; 1 Arise to her heart — 

suddenly stir up her deepest feelings ; *lT 5 TS ; 

$f 5 T 3 *t«l*«* Ttfw* I Un¬ 
noticed —unheeded ; which she had ignored ; 15 ; W1 fsfa 

' Answering— speaking in reply. 


Notes, &c» :—582. Must— 1 
mind ; A talanta is alreadju u^^ Consequently, 

she has grown so shy that she, who had been so indifferent to the 
attentions of young men, could not look her suitor in the face. 

584. Glance of praise— Milanion ‘praised’ Atalanta’s beauty, not 
in words, but by his look. 

585. Clad in other guise —dressed in a fashion more becoming 
a young maiden. 

586-8. She had hitherto hated love and scorned to take notice 
of scenes of love-making. No W that"StfeTwas KefselF uSfli^'th'S'Sway» 
of love, the memory of those scenes returned ana stirred ner heart. 
Some answering maidens word— the words spoken by some maiden 
in response to her lover’s advances. 


Grammar, &c. :— Redden —i.e. why must she redde n. To 

I| || -T^..m il ***.. imm ipi wi ~ - i r 

note —adverb equivalent, indicating cause. Wish —co-ordinate with 
‘drop’ and ‘redden’. Were clad —past subjunctive, singular ; sub¬ 
junctive, because in a dependent clause of wish. Song, word— in 
apposition to ‘things’. 

Substance Atalanta’s behaviour was unusual. She hung 
her eyes down. She could not look Milanion in the face* She 
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blushed when he looked at her. She wished she were dressed 
differently. Memories of love scenes she had not cared to notice 
before came rushing back to her. 

Expl. : -It was not Milanion alone who behaved differently 
from other suitors. Atalanta, too, was a wholly changed girl. For 
some strange reason, she felt quite shy. A strange impulse 
compelled her to drop her eyes when Milanion glanced at her if. 
and, while she avoided meeting his eye by looking downwards,' a. 
red blush spread over her face when she noticed in the very 
expression of his eyes how keenly he was admiring her beauty. 
This made her conscious of the unseemliness of her scanty attire ; 
she wished she were dressed in a more becoming costume than 
that of a huntress* Other thoughts also troubled her. She had 
in the past scorned to take any notice of scenes of love-making, 
whether it was a lover singing to his sweetheart or the reply of a 
girl to her lover’s protestations. But though she had at the time 
ignored such scenes, they now flashed through her memory and 
deeply stirred the chords of love in her heart. 

S—Milanionw 

Atalanta? 'affa-TO (SRFW > 

?1 JRR-W >1*1? Milanion^? 

*ict c? (*rs c?5 srt > 

?>ipj >1^51 'wrtfSrcB^ 'sfsr ?—(caffaT? $wc*t > 

C<2tf*KV? 

Atalanta $1*1 aarfo? fa* <4«R c*ll >TSJfnnt 

O ^ * 

'•rec? (c«*r®Ta srMtal) ? 
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[ Why is it that this great change has came over Atalanta ?] 

What makes these longings, vague, without a 

name. 

And this vain pjjy never felt before, 59Q 

This sudden languor, this contempt of fame. 

This tender sorrow for the time past o’er. 

These doubts that grow each minute more and 

more ? 

(Why does she tremble as the time grows near. 

And w§gk defeat and woeful victory fear ?) 595y 

Prose Order :—What makes (= causes) these longings, [which? 

are] vague [and] without a name.time past over, [and] these. 

doubts that grow more and more each minute ? Why does. 

near, and fear [both] weak defeat and woeful victory ? 

Synonyms & Meanings :— What makes— what is the cause 
of ; what gives rise to ; fa sr® fa ? These 

longings —these cravings (in Atalanta’s heart); 4$ 1 

Vague —not clearly defined ; not for any definite object; 
fafara sw fag 1 Without a name —to which 

she could not give a name; which sho, did not know how 
to describe; Wf* fefsi ; ufatftBXi Vain into — 

foolish fe eling of ten derness (for Milanion, whom she did not 
want to die ); *V*ri j fjctfhm *v 5 I Neyer felt 

before —which she had never shown for any of her previous suitors-).'' 
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l Sudden —unexpected ; i Languor— soften¬ 
ing of mood ; pensive l assitude,.: I Contempt— 

scornful disregard ; i Fame —her reputation as a runner. 
Tender sorrow— sensitive regret; wq-CWiI ; *1HF***| i 

Time past o'er —years (of her youth) already gone by. Grew 
more and more — become gradually firmer ; UpW ^53* I 

Each —(poetical for) every. Time —i.e. for the race to begin. 
Grows near —approaches ; l Weak defeat —defeat 

(in the race) that would be due to her own want of resolution ; 
JKTOI* i Weak— wanting in firmness ; ; 

^*1 i Woeful victory— victory (in the race) that would be a calamity 
-(for it would mean the death of Milanion): I Woeful — 

highly distressing ; CTTtfftl, $<r»|TW 5 ?* I 

Notes, &c. :— 589. These longings—e. g. her wish that she 
was dressed more modestly and her recollection of scenes of love¬ 
-making. 

590. Vain pity - pity for her rival in the race, which she had 
always considered foolish and futile. 

591. Sudden languor —she was not ‘calm and unmoved’ (as in 
/. 88) ; she did not like to try her best to win ; she felt an inclina¬ 
tion to let Milanion win. 

592. Sorrow —i.e. regret that she had wasted so many years 
without seeking the happiness to be found in love. This regret 
made her feel ‘tender’, i.e. sensitive and yielding. 

593- Doubts—It. regarding the wisdom oL^ to 

he was defeated in the race, she would be guilty of 
fai ntness of reso lve ; for, if she tried her best, she was boundto’win. 

* If, on the other hand, she won, she would be responsible for the 

very look had roused in her the vague 



longings# love). 


loveorjnaany 
MS. If 1 
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Grammar) &c. • —Makes —objects are ‘longings*, ‘pity*) 
•^languor*, ‘contempt*, ‘sorrow!, and ‘doubts*. Minute —adverbial 
-accusative of duration ot time. 

Substance ~For reasons she cannot understand, Atalanta is a 
ffrey to vague desires. She does not wish that her suitor should 
-die. She wants to give in : she does not care for her reputation. 
*She regrets that she has scorned love so long. She is not sure that 
she has acted wisely. She trembles in fear, because she must choose 
between defeat that would show her want of resolution and victory 
'that would mean the death of Milanion, who has already made an 
impression on her heart. 

Expl.: —Atalanta is seriously disturbed in mind, though she 

* cannot explain why. Uncertain cravings that she can neither analyse 
nor describe seize her. Though she has never been moved by 
•compassion for the fate of her suitors and though she has con¬ 
sidered such compassion foolish and futile, she is now filled with a 
^tender regard for Milanion. Most unexpectedly, her stubborn 
•^character softens, and she does not feel inclined to exert herself. 
Even for her reputation as a runner she cares no longer. Her 
‘heart being awakened to the gentle influence of love, she regrets 
«that she has allowed so many years of her young life to run to 

* waste without seeking to taste the happiness of love. Each moment 
sees her less and less convinced of the wisdom of having scorned 
'dove. As the time for the race to begin approaches, the strain on 
her mind is so intense that she actually trembles. She dreads the 

-choice, forced on her, between a defeat that would betray her 
‘feebleness of resolve and a victory that would be highly distressing, 
'for it would mean the death of Milanion X tc whom she already 
(felt attracted). 

g—■itchi m 

^tvi f% ? ^ oft 

* »i8 
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£ifa»rc, (fast 53 «ti $Wn ct 
' ertcf c*$ ) ^«1, ■*r£to5* w toi cwi-ctfq, 

( Ttor 'Biff® *Tf5*C«Rl ) «ff« ^<5 

jic^—id jj^rcrat ^1 *t**i fa ? (cric?* 'Brtw *$*fa; >pnp* 
ftp'll strecs, $t?hi cw«ri fwscf <?r ?—sn <s *rti 

firata *ratfa$i s^cqs?, ws c“tt5%r> 

♦ffatfCT *$CT*—4W*f f5$tt faft *lflF5l ? 


LXXXVI 

[The race begins. Atalanta seems likely to win]. 

Now while she seemed to hear her bea ting hear t- 
Above their heads the trumpet blast rang out 
And forth they sprang ; and she must play her 

part* 

Then Hew her white feet, knowing not a doubt, 
Though slackening once, she turned her head 

about, 600’ 

But then she cried aloud and faster fled 
Than e'er before, and all men deemed him dead. 

Prose Order :—Now while she seemed.heart, the trumpet. 

blast rang out above their heads, and they sprang forth ; and she 

.part. Then her white feet, not knowing a doubt, flew, though 

she, slackening once, turned her head about ; but then.aloud- 

and fled faster than [she did] ever before, and all men deemed* 
him (iie. Milanion) dead. 
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Synonyms & Meanings :— She seemed to hear her beating 
heart —her heart was throbbing so violently ( on acco unt .of 
int ense agitatio n) that she could almost hear its heavy beats ; i.e. 
(cirNHCw:) c?c*r -nf*P5 straff ^ sfUr 

to l Above their heads—le. in the 

air overhead ; ‘their’ = Milanion’s and Atalanta’s. The trumpet blast 
—the sound of the herald’s horn (which was the signal for the race 
to start); ( tfSWWJfa ) 1 Rang out— was heard clearly ; 

*$*! l Sprang forth —ran ahead ; CWT 1 

Must —had necessarily to. Play her part —do . what was expected 
of her (as a competitor in the race) ; i.e. run at her usual speed ; 

i.e. 1 Flew 

—moved rapidly ; <£MTfTO 1 Knowing not a doubt— 

not hesitating in the least ; ‘a’=a single ; *T^«f ; vTOjte 

1 Slackening —slowing down, reducing her speed ; 

^ ; TOlf* sf 51 l Turned her head about —looked 

round to see (where Milanion was). Then —when she had looked 
behind. Fled— ran. Deemed him dead —considered Milanion as 
good as dead. 

Notes, &c. :— 596. Beating — thumping, heaving violently. 

597. Above their heads —because the herald points his horn 
upwards, when he blows it. 

598. Play her part—A stage metaphor. Play a part — try to 
deceive. 

599. A doubt —She had for the moment forgotten the ‘doubts 
that grew more and more each minute’. The doubts that filled her 
mind did not slacken the speed of her feet . 

601. Cried aloud —i.e. on seeing Milanion dose behind. 

602. Dee med him dead— b ecause they felt that heiiad-n o longer 
an y chance of winnin g. 

Grammar, &c. :— Trumpet —noun, used here as epithet adjec¬ 
tive. Knowing— qualifies ‘feet’. Slackening— qualifies ‘she’. Than 
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£er before —contracted adverb clause of comparison. Dead —predi¬ 
cate adjective, qualifying ‘him’. Distinguish between fly, flew, 
flown and flee, fled, fled. Fly and flying (in prose) now preferred to 
flee and fleeing# but fled is preferred to flew or flown (C. O. D.). 

Substance Atalanta’s heart was beating violently. As the 
signal was given, the two competitors started. Atalanta ran without 
any signs of hesitation. Once she looked behind, but then imme¬ 
diately ran faster than ever before. The spectators felt sure that she 
was going to win and that Milanion was as good as dead. 

Expl. : —On this occasion Atalanta was not ‘calm and unmoved’. 
She was, on the other hand, highly agitated. Her heart throbbed so 
violently that she thought she could hear its heavy beats. Soon 
the herald, pointing bis trumpet upwards, blew the signal for the 
race to start, and a sharp sound rang through the air. The two 
competitors were off immediately ; and, in order to keep up appea¬ 
rances, Atalanta was forced to run fast. Without the slightest 
symptom of hesitation, she ran on, her bare white feet moving with 
remarkable speed. For a moment, however, she checked her speed, 
and, turning her head round, looked back at Milanion. Finding 
that he was close behind, she shrieked aloud and began to run 
faster than she had ever done before. The spectators naturally felt 
sure that she would win ; and they already looked upon Milanion 
as practically a dead man. 

S—(. <4WT* Ctf'S'ttre 'srtra *£6-^ Atalanta 

m fafips <3 ) S1CT CT fcfa fro 

WW 'Wif aft*! I JRW, (Cqmi- 
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1 (m 
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.V&J, Atalanta^ <51?! 
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7 ri< TO I 5 5t?tftC’Hl 

gt^T f®f*( ^#11 «nv 35 ( Milanion 

*4* fa* ) ®tfa®R I fa«, <®t?hi *R^ fafif *{#■ 

c*W'S *rf®TO «rr^ ^fa® ®rt%9F» 1 5RW® 
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LXXXVII 

[Milanion throws the first apple before her . Tempted by it, she 
stops]. 

But with no sound he raised aloft his hand. 

And thence what seemed a ray of light there flew 
And past the maid rolled on along the sand; 605 
Then trembling she her feet together drew 
And in her heart a strong desire there grew 
To have the toy; some god she thought had given 
That gift to her, to make of earth a heaven. 

Prose Order :—But he raised his hand aloft with no sound 
(= without a sound) ; and what seemed a ray of light flew thence, 
and rolled on along the sand past the maid. [The introductory 
particle, ‘there’, is unnecessary]. Then, she, trembling, drew her 
feet together ; and there grew in her heart a strong desire to have 
the toy ; some god, she thought, [or she thought (that) some god] 
had given that gift to her, [in order] to make a hea r en of earth. 

Synonyms & Meanings :—*But— although it seemed obvious 
that Atalanta was going to win. With no sound —noiselessly; 

1 Raised —lifted. Aloft —high up ; i.e. above his head. 
Thence— from it; i.e. from his hand. Seemed— looked like. Ray 
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of light —long, narrow streak of light ; 1 Flew —darted ; 

1 Past —beyond ; 1 Trembling —i.e. with 

excitement. Drew her feet together —brought her feet close to each 
other; i.e. st opped runnin g ; i.e. I 

Grew —arose ; 1 The toy —i.e. the golden apple (which 

was as enticing to her as a plaything is to a child) ; ; i.e. 

CJfWfa ’stcwfii ( Make of earth a heaven —convert earth into 
heaven ; enable her to enjoy heavenly happiness though living on 
earth ; ; <4? 1 

Notes, &c. :—603. With no sound —Milanion is cool and 

collected but the excited Atalanta had ‘cried aloud*. 

604. A ray of light —i.e. the golden apple flashed brightly as 
it rolled along. 

605. The sand —The race-course (outside the track) was 
strewn with sand. 

607, A strong desire —This was due to the special virtue of the 
golden apples. See //. 520-5. 

. 609. Heaven —‘place of supreme happiness* (C. O. D.) 

Grammar, &c.:— What =that (subj ec t of ‘flew* and‘rolled* ) 
which (subject of ‘seemed*) : a compound relative . Ray —predi¬ 
cate noun, referring to ‘which* contained in ‘what*. There (//. 604 
and 607)—introductory particle. She thought —a parenthetic clause. 
To make —adverb equivalent. 

Substance :—Milanion noiselessly threw out a golden apple, 
which rolled along the ground. On seeing it, Atalanta stopped 
short. She was extremely anxious to have it; she felt that to have 
it would be to enjoy heavenly happiness. 

Expl.. — But Milanion was not going to allow Atalanta to win. 
Quite noiselessly he held up his hand and flung out one of the 
golden apples Venus had given him. As it left his hand and rolled 
along the ground, it flashed brightly, as if it was a beam of light. 
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TBefore it stopped, it passed Atalanta, who was running in front. On 
seeing it, she stopped short. *In her excitement, she began to 
tremble. She felt a very strong inclination to pick up the apple ; 
she was as fascinated by it as a child is by a new plaything. She 
took it to be a gift made to her by some god—a gift that would 
enable her, though a mortal, to taste such happiness as the gods who 
'dwell in heaven alone enjoy. 

S—fal Milanion 'arf’R'fa I 

'Wf 55t*1 #75 'STCTtm ) fa <4# ff§?1 C’W 
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[Picking up the apple, Atalanta hurried back to overtake Mila- 
mion ]. 

Then from the course with eager steps 

she ran, 610 

.And in her od orous bosom laid the gold. , 

iBut when she turned again, the great-limbed man, 
.Now well ahead she failed not to behjold, 

And mindful of her glory waging cold, 
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Sprang up and followed him in hot pursuit, 61 

% 

Though with one hand she touched the golden fruit. 

Prose Order Then she ran from (==away from) the course- 
with eager steps, and laid the gold in her odorous bosom. But 
when she turned again, she failed not (- did not fail) to behold the 

great-limbed man now weli ahead, and, mindful.cold, sprang. 

pursuit, though she touched the golden fruit with one hand. 

Synonyms & Meanings Then —when she had halted. 
From —away from. Course— i.e. the running track. With eager- 
steps —i.e. prompted by a keen desire (to pick up the apple); 

; i.e. SR* I Odorous— diffusing 

perfume ; (see on /. 389); CTtrew 1 Laid— placed. The gold —the 
golden apple. Turned —looked round. Again —for the second time. 
Great-limbed man —the tall and muscular Milanion ; ‘great-limbed*' 
“massively built; Now— by this time. Well— consider¬ 

ably. Ahead —in front. Failed behold —saw clearly ; could not. 

miss seeing ; efface i Mindful of— being led to think of 
l Glory —high reputation (as an invincible runner); C*farc- 
cwnfes > i.e. fosrawi *inf® 1 Wa xing cold — becoming d im 

about to fade ; apw i.e. 1 Sprang up— stood, 

erect with a jerk ; 1 Followed —ran after. 

In hot pursuit —at a furious speed ; with a fiery desire to overtake 
him ; 1 

Notes, &c. : —610. From the course —Milanion had thrown* 
the apple in such a place that Atalanta would have to leave the 
race track in order to get it. Cf. ‘turns aside* and ‘cast aside 1 in* 
Stanza lxxvi. 

611. Bosom —i.e. the space between the upper front of her 
tunic and her breast (which the ancients used as a pocket). It 
was ‘odorous* because her garment was Derfumed (transferred!! 
Gold —thing made of gold (metonymy).-- 
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612. Again —She had first ‘turned* in /. 600. Great-limbed — Cf. 
‘godlike limbs’ (/• 264). 

614. Waxing cold—Either ‘cold’= grey, dim ; or the metaphor 
is from a dying animal, whose body is becoming cold. 

615. Sprang up —She had had to stoop down in order to pick 
up the golden apple. 

616. Though^ drc, —i.e. though she was handicapped because 
{in her anxiety to have the golden apple safe) she kept one of her 
hands on her bosom where she could feel the apple all the time. 

Grammar, &c. Glory waxing cold —The whole phrase is 
governed by ‘of’; the so-called fused participle. Cold —predicate 
adjective, qualifying ‘glory’. Limb (n.); limb (v. = disable the limb 
of, mutilate). 

Substance :—Atalanta left the track to pick up the apple. 
She placed it in her breast. Then she saw that Milanion had gone 
far ahead. With one hand where she could feel the apple, she ran 
furiously after Milanion. 

Expl. : —Atalanta could not check her desire to pick up the 
golden apple. Eagerly she ran after it, though in doing so she had to 
turn aside from the running track. Having picked up the apple, 
she placed it in the upper front of her gown, which diffused 
a sweet perfume. On looking round, she could not but notice 
that the tall and stalwart figure of Milanion had by that time 
forged ahead a considerable distance. She at once realized that 
there was imminent risk of her being defeated and of her losing her 
proud reputation as the champion runner. Sin sprang erect and 
ran after Milanion, fully determined to outstrip him by a special 
effort. But, nevertheless, lest she might lose the apple, she placed 
herself ^t a disadvantage by having one hand over the apple even 
while she ran. 
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LXXXIX 

[In her haste to overtake Milanion , Atalanta also threw away 
her how and arrows ]. f 

m 

Note too, the bow that she was wont to bear 
She laid aiside to grasp the glittering prize, 

.And o’er her shoulder from the quiver fair 
Three arrows fell and lay before her eyes 620 

Unnoticed, as amidst the people’s cries 
She sprang to head the strong Milanion, 

Who now the turning-post had well-nigh won. 

Prose Order :—Note too [that], to ( = in order to) grasp the 

glittering prize, she laid aside the bow that.bear, and three 

-arrows fell over her shoulder from the fair quiver and lay unnoticed 
before her eyes as, amidst the people’s cries (»cries of the people) 
-she sprang...Milanion, who had now well-nigh won the turning-post 

Synonyms & Meanings : —Note —bear in mind. Too —also. 
•Was wontjo hear —was accustomed to carry;; was in the habit of 
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taking with her (because she was a worshipper of Diana) ; TOf 
TffacaR 1 Laid aside —put by'; placed on the ground; 

1 To grasp— in order to lay hold of; sr$«! 1 

Glittering —shining ; 1 Prize —article prized (i.e. highly 

valued) by her ; object worth securing ; l Quiver — 

case in which arrows are kept [a different word from ‘quiver 1 , to 
tremble] ; I Fair— beautiful to look at; 1 Unnoticed — 

unheeded ; without attracting her attention, without inducing her to 
pick them up ; 1 People's— spectators’ ; l 

Sprang —jumped up ; welOTtfl l Head —get ahead 

jaf (se e on /. 102); 1 Turning-post —See on /. 97. Well- 

nigh —very nearly; almost; <2fTO 1 Won —reached ; ; 

i.e. l 

Notes, &c. :—617. Wont —now a predicate adjective, but 
strictly the past participle passive of an obsolete verb, wonen , to 
dwell. 

618. Laid aside —because she wanted her hand free. In putting 
by her bow and neglecting to pick up the arrows, Atalanta betrays 
the first symptoms of giving up the worship of Diana. 

619. O'er her shoulder— i.e. as she stooped down to pick up the 
apple, the arrows fell in front of her from the quiver strapped behind 
the shoulder. 

623. Turning-post —i.e. the farther end of the race-course. 
Milanion was nearly half-way through. 

Grammar, &c. :— Bow —object of ‘laid-aside’. To bear — 
adverb equivalent, qualifying ‘wont\ To grasp —adverb equivalent 
(infinitive of purpose), qualifying ‘laid aside*. Unnoticed —predicate 
adjective, qualifying ‘arrows*. To head —adverb equivalent; infini¬ 
tive of purpose. Well-nigh —adverb. 

Substance :—In order to pick up the golden apple, Atalanta 
rput down her bow and did not even care for three arrows that 
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slipped out of her quiver. She ran behind Milanion, determined to 
outstrip him, although he had then nearly reached the turning-post. 

Expl. : —Two other incidents show how charmed Atalanta was 
by the shining golden apple. In order to get hold of it, she put 
down on the ground the bow that she always carried. Then, as she 
bent down to pick up the apple, three of her favourite arrows 
slipped out of the beautiful quiver that hung behind her shoulder. 
Although these fell in front of her, she had no eyes for them, 
nor did she bother to replace them. The spectators shouted and 
cheered, for the powerfully built Milanion was already quite close 
to the turning-post. So she sprang erect and ran as fast as she 
could, with a grim resolve to get ahead of Milanion. 

ssjsggsrtsf S—'«Tfa I ’It'SK* $5*1 

Atalanta '§K5CT Ttfasl I 

'f e i stra ^ $t?Ri fall ’tf'TO 1 

fa* <?rfa* toft 1 ipfawfoi ftwn am- 

faf*t # 1 $ Milanion-C^ eflWfa e® faal^afW 

3WC5( I ^fal, « && 

Offafal ePSrtrtsi ^1, Milanion *«R aff? 

faeiNst *tsi ®ffairffa*R i 

xc 

[Atalanta outstrips Milanion again. He roll & another apple on 
the ground. She again stops to pick it up. 

But as he set his mighty hand on it 

White fingers underneath his own were laid, 625 

And white limbs from his dazzled eyes did flit. 

Then he the second fruit cast by the maid : 

J 

She ran awhile, and then as one afraid '* 
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Wavered and stopped, and turned and made no 
r ‘ stay, 

Until the globe with its bright fellow lay. 630 

Prose Order :—But.fingers were laid underneath his own 

[fingers], and white limbs did flit (= flitted) from his dazzled 
eyes. Then he cast the second fruit by the maid. She ran 
awhile, and then wavered and stopped as one [who is] afraid 

[wavers and stops], and turned.stay, until the globe lay with its 

bright fellow. 

Synonyms & Meanings i—But —although he was so far 
ahead. As— at the very moment at which. Set —placed ; i 

Mighty —brawny, powerful; 1 //—the turning-post. White 

fingers —i.e. Atalanta’s fair fingers. Underneath —below, under. 
Laid— .placed ; 1 White limbs —the fair white limbs of 

Atalanta. From —away from (because Atalanta was running fast). 
Dazzled — literally , confused (or overpowered) by excess of light; 
here y amazed by the splendour of Atalanta’s complexion ; Atalanta? 
V t-2f<eT? 1 D id flit —passed swiftl y; 1 

Then —when Atalanta had outstripped him. Fruit —golden apple. 
Cast —threw down on the ground ; fawn I By — 

past, beyond ; 1 Awhile —for a moment. A$ — 

in the manner of. One afraid —a person who is afraid. Watered — 
was undecided ; r an unsteadil y ; I Stopped — 

paused, halted ; l Turned— changed direction ; 

stepped aside ; fafilCSR 1 Made no stay —did not stop running ; i.e. 
«fl I Stay —halt; pause in movement; 

fa?t? I Globe —globe-shaped object ; r ound "go 1 den app le ; i.e. 
cntntvr? «rtm I H^iVAf-along with J by the side of. 

Its bright fellow —i.e. the first apple she »had already in her breast. 
Fellow —equal, match ; something that resembles another or is of 
the same class ; *1**1 ?1 l 
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Notes, &c. 624. Set his mighty hand —Competitors had to* 

touch the turning-post before running back towards the winning-post 
or starting place. See on /. 87. 

625. Underneath —because she was the first to touch it. 

626. Dazzled —used proleptically ; i.e. her eyes were dazzled 
as a result of Atalanta’s white limbs flitting before them. 

629. Wavered —Perhaps this means ‘trembled'; cf. /. 606. 

630. Until . lay —i.e. until she had picked up the second 

apple and put it beside the first one. 

Grammar, &c. :— Own —emphasizing adjective. As one afraid 
—contracted adverb clause of comparison (see Prose Order). Globt 
(n.); globular (adj.); globule (diminutive). 

Substance :—Such was Atalanta’s speed that she touched the. 
turning-post at the same time as Milanion. Then she left him 
behind. He accordingly rolled a second apple beside her. After 
a little while she hesitated and stopped. Then she turned aside, 
and picked up the second fruit. 

Expl. : —The start Milanion had got did not avail him much* 
By the time he could reach the turning-post, Atalanta had overtaken, 
him. Even as he stretched his strong arm to touch it, her fair 
fingers were also placed on it below his own. In a flash she 
had left him behind ; his bewildered eyes merely saw her radiant 
limbs dart away. So he rolled the second apple along the path 
by Atalanta's side. Even after seeing it she continued to run for 
a little while. But then she felt undecided and stopped running as 
if seized with a sudden fear. She turned aside and ran towards, 
the round, golden apple ; nor did she pause for a moment before 
she bad picked it up and placed it by the side of the first one. 

•' 3raSTt«f g—fol W Milanion . ft* W WS? 
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XCI 

[.Milanion was again leading. But Atalanta decided to make a 
desperate effort to win]. 

Then, as a troubled glance she cast around 
Now far ahead the Argive could she see, 

And in her garment’s hem one hand she wound 
To keep the double prize, and stre nuo usly 
Sped o’er the course, and little doubt had she 635 
To win the day, though now but scanty space 
Was left betwixt him and the winning place. 

Prose Order :—Then, as she cast a troubled glance around, she- 
could see the Argive (i.e. Milanion) now far a lead ; and, to keep- 
the double prize, she wound one^hand in her garment’s hem ( = the 
hem of her garment), and sped strenuously over the course ; and 
she had little doubt to win (=«of winning) the day, though but 
scanty space was now left betwixt him and the winning-place. 
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Synonyms & Meanings Then— after she had got the 
second apple. Troubled —worried, anxious (because she was afraid 
of losing the race); SfolT I Glance —look. Around —round. 

Now —by this time. Far ahead —quite a long distance in front. 
The Argive —the native of Argos, i.e. Milanion. Garment-gown, 
■tunic ; l Hem —border (doubled and sewed down) ; <rrte l 
Wound (pronounced so as to rhyme ‘around’) in— introduced 
into, wrapped tightly * with ; HW l Wound one hand in her 

garments hem —tightly folded the upper border of her gown round 
one hand ; <W ^ i To keep— lest she 

might lose ; i.e. ( 31 *Tm ) wi W 9 I The 

double prize —the two precious apples she had picked up; i.e. 

$$!S i Strenuously —energetically, putting forth 
all her strength; I ran. Had 

little doubt to win— felt almost sure of winning ; m*[\& —4 

«tT9 I Win the day —be victorious (in the 

race) ; W3*fF© ; ‘day’ =» victory ; i But scanty space —only a 

very short distance ; 3 FWT 3 I Betwixt— (poetical for) 

between. Winning-place— goal; the meta prim a. See 11 . 87 

and 97. 

Notes, &c. :—632. The Argive —Morris takes Milanion to be 
a native of Argos ; in this he deviates deliberately from the old 
myths. For- ‘Argive’, see on /. 211. 

633. Wound —past tense of wind (pronounced so as to rhyme 
with ‘mind’), to twist, coil, &c. [There is another verb wind 9 to 
sound (a bugle, &c.); but its past tense and participle are winded ]. 

634. To keep —Atalanta was afraid that the apples might fall 
down while she was running. 

636. Scanty —scant; barely sufficient. 

Grammar* &c. :— As . around— adverb clause of time, 

•qualifying ‘see’. Sped —past from ‘speed’. Doubt to We 
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(must now say ‘doubt of (or about) winning* or ‘doubt that she 
would win\ Make no doubt * feel sure. 

, Substance :—Atalanta was afraid that she might lose the race. 
So she looked round anxiously. She saw Milanion far ahead. 
'Wrapping the hem of her gown round one hand in order to hold 
the apples, she ran after Milanion. She yet felt sure she would 
win in the race. 

Exp!. : —Having picked up the second apple, Atalanta was half 
afraid that Milanion -might have advanced too far for her to over¬ 
take him. So she turned round in order to see where he was. She 
saw that her Argos-born suitor was then at a great distance ahead of 
"herself. She then twisted the upper hem of her gown round one 
•hand, so that she might not drop on the way either' of the two preci¬ 
ous apples, and resumed running along the track with ardent energy 
•and at a furious pace. She felt almost sure of winning the race, 
although by that time only a short distance remained to be covered 
•by Milanion in order to reach the goal. 

l —'Atalanta ^fttpstW 

Milanion cfrsfttfl ^53 'siappa I 

S54R fef*, cwt? 'srtm §!f5 ffttre jfl 
() «tc« TO TO *lfTO 
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■Crt-attt 5 ® I fro Wfn, Atalanta arts 
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[Atalanta rapidly gained upon Milanion, who thereupon •threw 
down the third apple . She at once stopped to pick it up]. 

Short was the way unto such winged feet, 
Quickly she gained upo n him till at last 
He turned about her eager eyes to meet 640 

And from his hand the third fair apple cast, 

She wayered not, but turned and ran so fast 
After the prize that should her bliss fulfil, 

That in her hand it lay ere it was still. 

A* 

Prose Order :—The way was short unto (~to) such winged 
feet. She quickly gained upon him till he at last turned about to 
meet (i.e. only to meet) her eager eyes, and cast the third fair 

apple from his hand. She wavered not (=*did not waver), but. 

ran so fast after the prize that should fulfil her bliss that it lay in 
her hand ere (= before) it was still. 

Synonyms & Meanings : — Short—i.e. in distance. Way — 
course to be run over. Unto— to ; when run over by. Winged feet 
—wing-footed ; fast-running (< literally , moving as fast as a bird on 
the wing); j ‘Winged* should be pronounced as two 

syllables. Quickly —rapidly. Gained upon —got closer to ; 

i Turned about —turned his face round ; 
looked back ; i To meet her eager eyes —only 

to look straight at her eyes, which showed how keen she was to win ; 
only to find that she was running close and still bent on winning 
the race ; i.e. fafiratt US* *T*t* Atalanta* (W 9 ) 

fabvr cvfte® i Cast— threw down ; i Wavered 

yhesitated ; fa*1 7 f*C*R I Turned — changed direction ; i.e. left 
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the track in order to get the apple. After —in the direction of -; 
•fttafa WW l Should— was needed to ; was sure to ; f$*r 1 

fulfil fur bliss—ctm^Tfetefcr jnv ; ‘fulfil’ is archaic for ‘make full’; 

’ffsl Jim W9 1 Ere— before. Was still— hsui 

ceased rolling ; ‘still' = motionless ; sfRsCft I 

Notes, &c. :—638. To Atalanta, who could run so fast, the 
distance between her and Milanion was capable of being soon 
traversed. 

640. Turned about— used in the same sense, as the drill- 
sergeant’s ‘About turn !' i.e. ‘face round !' 

64r. Wavered not— did not hesitate (as on the second 
occasion). 

642. Fulfil her bliss —fill full the cup of her joy. That —relative 
pronoun ; antecedent is ‘prize*. 

644, It lay in her hand— she had grabbed it (i.e. the apple). 
That —conjunction, to be taken with ‘so fast*. 

Grammar, &c. :—To meet— adverb equivalent, stating result; 
modifies ‘turned*. That should,.fulfil —adjective clause, qualifying 
‘prize’. That...lay —adverb clause of result, modifying ‘ran*. 

Winged feet** swift runner ; winged words = impressive language ; 
winged horse =» spirit of poetry ; winged god = Mercury, the messenger 
of the gods. Gain upon (or gain ground upon)— get closer to 
(person or thing pursued); (of sea) encroach upon (the shore), win 
the favour of (patron, &c.). [C.CkD.] 

Substance :—Atalanta ran so fast that she soon came up with 
Milanion. He, finding that she was still keen ^ on defeating him, 
threw down the third golden apple. She at one 5 ran after it and 
picked it up. 

Expl. : —Milanion was indeed ‘far ahead*. But, to Atalanta, 
who could run so fast ^that her feet seemed to have wings, the 
distance she had to make up was not at all long. She put on such 
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speed that she rapidly got closer to Milanion 9 till she had almost 
come abreast of him. Looking back to see where she was, Milanion 
was startled to find her almost beside him, with a light of a keen 
desire for victory burning in her eyes. So he threw down the third 
golden apple. This time Atalanta did not hesitate for a moment, 
but, changing direction, ran immediately after it. She felt that 
unless she had the third apple, the cup of her happiness would not 
be full; and such was the speed at which she ran that she picked it 
up even before it had ceased to roll along. 

g—Atalanta <?R fcf ?*1 I $t*t* <*** 

MilaniomS* SWT C<f f^f, C*T Atalanta* fa*>l> I 

c*t'?tt *1 Milanionil* vjftaRS* ft*n>*l$ft *|CS atf*tC*R I 
SRK1CT Milanion W? Wf*W* *r*5tr^ ) 

Atalanta* ( SRPItCS* VfVlWt* ) *Wf HIR-** Offac® ♦fttc’R, <S*« 

ft* WQ *|C« ^5 catTf* fsiCTPI I 

Atalanta* siW C* '*tHCT* *13(1 *sf**t* cat •iH't* 

'at*** i f«ft 'flu’s fan sri *Ff**i, nf% <4Bun c*w 

cal *wt*a ?»ifi>* »rff*$ *lcaa c* <st«rl *lfi*t* fcfa 

**f*C»R I 


XCIII 

\Atalanta t however , still persisted in the race . But somehow she 
jelt too weak and faint]. 

Nor did she rest, but turned about to win 645 
; Once more, an un blest woefu l victory— 

/And yet—and yet—-why dofesrf&rHi^eath begin 
nFq fail Her, and her feet drag heavily ? 
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Why fails she now to see if far or nigh 

The goal is > why do her grey eyes grow dim > 650' 

Why do these tremors run through every limb 

Prose Order Nor did she rest (»and she did not) rest, 

but turned.and [why do] her feet drag heavily ? Why fails she 

now (= does she now fail) to see if the goal is far or nigh ? Why 
do her.limb [of hers] ? 

Synonyms & Meanings :— Rest —stop ; give up the race. 
Once more —as she had done when running with other competitors. 
Unbl est —accursed , sinful; wfTOW ; *rWtTO ; see //. 148, 234, and 
316. Woeful victory—see on /. 595. And yet— and in spite of 

her evident desire for vi ctory . Why does . fail her —why is she 

out of breath ; how is it that her breathing power is exhausted ; 

firm awi stew* c*sr f rx wi wtfsicwac 
CTO ? Breath— breathing power ; ability to keep on exerting herself 
for a long while ; i.e. TO 1 Fail her —prove insufficient (i.e. too 
short) for her needs; TOlJl ttSTC tforTTO, Wl*1 WC*W WfTOI 
1 Her feet drag heavily—her speed becomes slow as if her feet 
had become heavy ; TO CTO TOt *tfo«CTO 

l Drag heavily —move slowly; ‘heavily'—slowly and 
laboriously (as if burdened with a heavy weight), with less of spring 

in them; 5 TO* I Why fails . .goal is —why 

has her vision become blurred, so that she cannot see how far the 
goal is ; « fan CTtvftes.ftCt '®TCI fv fwfc *T *1 V*tl* 
«t£* C’ff'CT® Hi CVN 1 whether. Nigh —near. Grow 

dim either —(1) lose their clear expression, appear dull ; fawt® CTt* 
ftCiOf; or (2) become filmy and jhcapable of seeing clearly ; 

*tfWCWC9. I Tremors —involuntary tremblings ; TOTO I Bun 
through —spread over ; extend to j i.e. TOfTO ■ Every 

limb —all her body; TOfar ; TOW CTO l 
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Notes, &c. :—646. Un&lest, woeful victory —because if she 
won, Milanion, whom she had come to love, would have to die. 

647-8. Why does . fail her —why is she panting, as if she was' 

short of breath and could not run any longer. Her feet drag 
heavily —her feet seem to be so heavy as to check her speed ; cf. 
'heavy going’, ‘a heavy road’. 

649. Far or nigh —In Stanza xci, she noticed that there was 
( but scanty space’ between Milanion and the winning post. 

650. Grow dim —The first explanation (see above) is supported 
by ‘eager eyes’ in l. 640 ; the second one would make this line 
merely repeat the sense of the previous one. 

Grammar, &c. To fail-noun equivalent, object of ‘begin*. 
And her feet drag— The construction may be either (1) and her feet 
[begin to] drag ; or (2) and [why do] her feet drag. The second is 
preferable. To see— noun equivalent, object of ‘fails*. If far ...goal 
is —noun clause, object of ‘see* : ‘if’ is here an interrogative conjunc¬ 
tion introducing a double dependent question. Tremor (n); 
tremulous (adj.). 

Substance :—Atalanta still wanted to win the race. But a 
sudden change came over her. She was out of breath; her feet 
seemed heavy ; her eyes became blurred and lost their keenness of 
expression ; and she began to tremble all over. 

Expl. : —Even after securing the third apple, Atalanta did not. 
however, give up the race. She turned and wanted once more to 
win it, even though her victory would be an unholy and calamit¬ 
ous one, for it would mean the death of Milanion. But at that 
moment a sudden and unaccountable change came over her and 
prevented her from making the attempt. She was out of breath— 
she seemed utterly exhausted. Her feet, too, seemed to move 
slowly and laboriously, as if they had grown heavy. She could not 
see clearly—could not correctly judge whether the winning-post was 
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far off or quite close. The lustre of her grey eyes also faded, and 
the expression in her eyes was a blank one [Or A film seemed to 
•float before her grey eyes and obscure her vision]. She was, lastly, 
in a state of nervous trepidation ; her whole body kept trembling. 

*c*t) 

orprfas farc «Tt'S Atalanta, 

, «rc*W sfl 1 fa*, <afa ?— 

fa:*t*r atsct GW-ctf* m-f* <3* 

<SK (&* f « fw ^tfl 

fa ®t*1 faft OffaffS *ffa®CS3 Ifl C*M f 

*lM 5^ f^Bf® c^t«t C’R ?—#f5t? »tfrn <*W*t 

'Sfy?® ? frscw cw ? 


XC1V 


[Atalanta g rope s for support. Milanion clasps her in his arms]. 


She spreads her arms abroad some stay to find. 
Else must she fall indeed, and findeth this, 


A strong man’s arms about her body twined. 
Nor may she shudder now to feel his kiss, 

So wrapped she is in new unbroken bliss : 

ade happy that the foe the prize hath won, 

<*• 

e weeps glad tears for all her glory;done^ 



655 


Prose Order :—She spreads4her arms abroad to find some 
stay ; else she must indeed fall, and findeth this—a strong man’s 
.arms twined about her body. Nor may she now shudder (»and 
she may not now shudder) to feel his kiss—-she is so wrapped in 
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new unbroken bliss : [being] made happy that the foe hath won the: 
prize, she weeps.done. 

Synonyms & Meanings Spreads— stretches ; epftfirt* 
Wwtsj 1 Abroad —far, out on every side; i.e. ftwt? I 
Stay— support; 1 Find— get hold of; *\VS w*l1 Else— 

otherwise ; if she cannot find some support; i.e. CTft* 

<*TTO *fl *tc*T l Indeed— actually. Twined about— coiled round;, 
clasping ; 1 Nor may she now shudder —and she has no 

longer any excuse for shuddering ; Wlf $1*1* *l*«1^C* 

' f"T*t**1 *rfV*1* 1 Shudder —shiver in sudden repugn ance 

***** jm— 1—i nm i w —n i nn n nr r w^ rfririii a ii rr ii i > * 

tremble involuntarily (on account of a feeling of sudden aversion) 

Wft w^sn *1 f«Tf* SC* fH*f**l *1 $tf*t*1 i To feel his because 

she was conscious that Milanion was kissing her ; Milanion #fffC¥ 

*t*1* I So—so wholly. Wrapped— 

wrapped up, absorbed, engrossed ; i.e. ** 1 New —never felt by'her 

before ; l Unbroken —unsubdued, unruly ; l Bliss 

—perfect happiness ; wfaw; ♦rf*^ l Made happy— feeling 

delighted ; CTt* **fil *1 1 The Joe— her late adversary, i.e. 

Milanion. Prize —reward (of victory in the race) ; i.e. her hand ; 

«I5P*1* ; ^Srr^tC^F f** 1 $ *f**1* «lfW* I Weeps glad tears— 

sheds tears of joy. For . done —because she has lost for ever her 

reputation (as a champion runner); ( *1*»f fWfl Jpfcsfifl *f®!*1 ) *IJTf$ 

fs**TC*l* *r*r sf *!*1 * 1 ^* 1 * 1 Glory— glorious reputation ; c*ft***t* 

*fllf® \ Done —finished, ended ; I 
^ 1 l,$m 111,1 mm 11,111,111 ' tim 

Notes, &c. 1— 652. ~ Spreads her arms abroad —i. e. she staggers- 
and gropes about with outspread arms. The metaphor is from a 
tree spreading its branches in all directions. 

653-4. This— The next line explains what ‘this’ is. The 'strong, 
man’ is, of course, Milanion. 

655. Now —when she had lost the race s^pd was in honour 
bound to accept Milanion as her husband. 
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656. New —Atalanta had hitherto avoided the company of her 

suitors., Cf. ‘Nor shall her voice* make glad a lover’s ear’ (/. 179) ; 
and ‘To keep her from the loving lips of men’ (/. 276^. Unbroken— 
tumultuous, uncontrollable (because of its excess). A horse is ‘un¬ 
broken’ when it has not been sufficiently tamed and cured of its* 
wild habits ; and ‘bliss’ is ‘unbroken’ while its first overpowering 
vehemence has not abated. [‘Unbroken’ also means, ‘without a. 
break, uninterrupted’, ; but this does not suit the context]. 

657. The foe —Atalanta had hitherto looked upon her suitors* 
as her ‘foes’ (i.e. enemies), because they wanted her to break her 
vow not to ‘lose her virgin’s estate’. Cf. ‘her foe’ (/. 89). 

658. All her glory (latinism for) the doing (i.e. ending)* 

of all her glory ; the complete ruin of her reputation. 

Grammar* &c. : — To find— adverb equivalent 3 infinitive of 

purpose. Else . indeed— a parenthesis. Arms— in apposition to 

‘this’. To feel —adverb equivalent, stating the cause. So wrapped? 

. bliss —a parenthetic clause. Happy —predicate adjective,. 

qualifying ‘she’. That the foe . own —adverbial clause of reason, 

modifying ‘happy*. Glory doner— phrase governed by ‘for’; the so- 
called fused participle. 

Substance :—Atalanta staggers and feels faint. While she is- 
groping with outspread arms, Milanion clasps her in his strong arms. 
She does not shrink from his kiss ; the first wild joy of love made, 
her forget everything else. 

Expl. : — Atalanta feels dizzy and about to fall down. So she 
flings out her arms and gropes about in order to find something to 
support herself against But wfcat does she actually find ? The 
arms of a strong man closed roiind her. She is in the clasp of 
Milanion. She cannot resist the first delirious joy of love— a joy* 
to which she has so long been a stranger ; and she is so deeply 
absorbed in it that she can no longer shrink in horror from 
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'Milanion’s kiss. She is glad that her adversary has won the race 
and can claim her hand as his reward ; and she sheds tears ot joy as 
she realizes that her glorious reputation as a runner is now gone for 
ever. 

Atalanta? <5«R *lf$5l q'fofa 1 Sffc, tfw faf 

'vw-w «rt« arctlro 

}—<!Wt f«fd ^nrl «TtS'S $$C9R I—Milanion<ira 
C?«F I Milanion SfttFP JjW 

; ^i ^9t^5 s^sts, <n«rc fnsrf^rai 'srfa^ta 

-srfc ;—4«R ^Sd ’STf^W i« I 'S'fctU 

ct arts ^tcs 

f®t^i ; <«?, (ays-«rfaCT 'srfis'®) dhpro f«CTt*f 

•$'8*1*, 3TtPlC«Id 1 


xcv 


[No more will suitors lose their lives after being beaten by 
-At alant a in the race]. 


Shatter the trumpet, hew adown the posts ! 
"Upon the brazen altar break the sword, 

And scatter incense to appease the ghosts 
•Of those who died here by the ir own award . 
Bring forth the image o f the~m ightY_Ltgd^ — 
uVnd her who unseen o’er the runners hung. 
And did a deed for ever to be sung.) -> 


660 


665 



STANZA-XCV 2g^ 

k 

y 

Prose Order :— Shatter the trumpet [and} hew the posts 

.adown. Break the sword upon the brazen altar, and scatter. 

.award. Bring forth.Lord* and [of] who hung unseen over the 

•runners, and did.sung. 

Synonyms & Meanings '.—Shatter— break into pieces (by 
means of violent blows) ; I Trumpet —horn (of the 

herald) ; i Hew —cut (with an axe, &c.); Vtfe i Adown — 
•(archaic for) down ; in such a manner that they would fall down on 
the ground. Posts— wooden pillars ; ^FI&TO ■ Upon —by 

striking it upon. Brazen —made of brass. The sword —the execu¬ 
tioner's sword. Scatter —sprinkle ; i Incense —see on /. 388. 

Appease— pacify, propitiate ; "TO I Ghosts— shades ; spirits ; 
C«T®t!fl I Those— the defeated suitors of Atalanta. Died —were 
^beheaded. Here —on this race*course. By their own award — 
according to the conditions of the race to which t hey the mselves 
agreed; W® 1 Award— judgement, 

verSict^(implied in their acceptance of the terms of Atalanta); 

I Forth — out into the open. The mighty Lord — 
Jupiter (Greek Zeus) who controlled the destinies of both gods and 
men. Her — i.e. Venus. Unseen— in an invisible form; l 

JRunners— i.e. Milanion and Atalanta. Hung —hovered ; floated in 
the air ; I For ever— always ; till the end of 

time. To be sung —worthy of being sung (i.e. celebrated in poetry) ; 
*( 1 

Notes, &c. ‘.'—659. The last three stanzas (in which the poet 
speaks in his own person) are supposed to be addressed by some 
one in authority to the officer* of the royal household and to 
. Atalanta’s maids of honour. Pfsts —i.e. the turning-post (/. 97) and 
the goal-post. f 

661. Appease the ghosts —calm down the wrath of the dead 
spirits (and so avoid their curses; see / 316). The ancients believed 
that the dead had the power to influence the lives of those on earth. 
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*663, The mighty Lord— This can mean none other than Jupiter 
(or Zeus), the king of gods and mad. [In the first Aeneid , Venus- 
addresses Jupiter as ‘mighty king 9 and as one ‘who rulest with 
everlasting sway the affairs both of men and of gods’]. Among the 
Greeks Zeus was the patron of married life and was called gamelios , 
i.e. the granter of married happiness; and among the Romans- 
Jupiter Farreus was the guardian of the marriage rites (in the most, 
sacred form of Roman marriage). 

665. Did a deed —i.e. made Atalanta fall in love. In Ovid’s* 
Metamorphoses, Venus herself describes the incident thus :—‘The 
maiden (i.e. Atalanta) seemed to hesitate whether she should run 
after it (i.e. the golden apple). I compelled her to pick it up, and. 
I made the apple heavier when she had taken it up ; and I impeded 
her as well by the weight of her burden as by delay (in reaching it)’.. 

Grammar* &c. :— To appease —adverb equivalent. Unseen— 
qualifies ‘who’. Deed— cognate object. To be sung —adjective, 
equivalent, qualifying ‘deed’. The elephant trumpeted (v. = made 
a loud sound). 

Substance :—This cruel custom of beheading the defeated, 
suitors of Atalanta is at an end. The trumpet, the posts, and the 
sword are no more necessary. Sprinkle incense to propitiate the 
spirits of those who have been executed here. Bring out the statues - 
of Jupiter and Venus. 

Expl. Dash the herald’s horn into pieces. Cut down the 
posts that mark the turning-point and the goal. Strike the brass 
altar with the sword, and strike so hard that the sword may break. 
Burn incense on the altar and let its smoke rise up on every side, so 
that the spirits of the dead suitors of Atalanta might be propitiated. 

* It has been suggested that the god referred to is Hymen, the Greek god 
of marriage, who Was invoked in marriage songs. But Hymen, who is quite? 
a minor ddity, oan hardly be *the mighty Lord 1 . 
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It is true that they themselves accepted the terms of the race, accord¬ 
ing to which they had to pay the death penalty ; but still it is better 
•to avoid their curses. Bring out into the open the statue of Jupiter, 
who controls the destinies of both gods and men, and of Venus, 
who, assuming a form that is invisible to mortals, hovered over the 
.race-course when Milanion and Atalanta were running and who, 
by turning the heart of Atalanta to thoughts of love and marriage, 
has done something of which poets will sing in all ages. 

[Atalanta*s race with Milanion is referred to by numerous 
European poets, ancient and modern. Among English poets, the 
names of Shakspere, Burns, and Swinburne may be mentioned]. 

s—'f^< 9? 1 ( 

TStt ; <43% CWfcSCH Ttertl <4<ltCT *ffos sfcrfc?, 

•castsrfrc »it8 wt eiefsr® 1 Jupiter^? 

^ 9 , '5J5IWJ ^8ffo*F <4$ <rtwff??ora $* 1 ? *r*vi 

>45? ( Atalanta? ) 9lMT 

^5 Venus cffa 

'BftJUR 9? I 


XCVI 

[Make the necessary preparations for Atalantds marriage], 

I, v 

Here are the gathered folk, make no delay. 
Open King Schceneus’ well-filled treasury. 

Bring forth the gifts long hid from light of day. 
The golden bowls o’erwrought with imagery. 
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Gold chains, and unguents brought from over 

~~ sea, 670 

The saffron gown the old Phoenician brought. 

Within the temple of the Goddess wrought. 


Prose Order :—The gathered folk are here. Make no delay. 
Open King Schoeneus’s well-filled treasury [and] bring out the gifts- 
long hid (^hidden) from [the] light of day—[namely] the golden 

bowls overwrought.unguents brought from over [the] sea, the 

saffron gown, wrought within the temple of the Goddess, [that] the 
old Phoenician brought. 


Synonyms & Meanings : — Here— on this race-course. 
Gathered folk —assembled people ; i.e. the spectators ; 

i.e. l Make no delay— be : quick ; fw I- 

Well-filled —stored with numerous costly articles ; 

WfEl I Treasury —treasure-chamber ; hall where valuables 
are kept; I Gifts —articles meant to be presented to 

Atalanta on her marriage. Hid from light of dfay— kppt stored 
away where sunlight does not enter ; i.e. 

i Hid — (poetical for) hidden. Bowls— drinking-vessels y 
*1^ I Overwrought —worked over ; the outside of which is- 
engraved ; I Imagery —groups of images (i.e. 

figures or effigies); groups of illustrative designs ; l 

Unguents— oily perfumed substances with which, tbe.Jbody*, was- 
anointed (before bath); ointments for beautifying the body; 
f?T< i From over sea— from another coast of 

the Mediterranean Sea ; jpjsf i Saffron gown— saffron- 

coloured gown, which was to be the bride’s dress ; (f*PTtC$ 
rn ) ; Wl&ft-lCWl CWI* I See on /. 177. Old Phoeni- 

dan—* aged trader from Phoenicia ; ^f*P£ l The Goddess — 

Venus. \ Wrought— i.e. woven and sewn ; 1 
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Notes, &c.:— 669. Bowls — Cf. /. 383. 

« 

670. From over sea —i.e. from Syria, which in those days, 
supplied the world with spices and perfumes. 

671. Phoenician —i.e, native of Phoenicia, a maritime province 
of Syria. 'The Phoenicians were among the most enterprising traders 
and sailors of the ancient world. Their chief cities, Tyre and Sidon» M 
were at one time the largest commercial ports of the world. They, 
manufactured and traded in all classes of goods, especially luxuries. 
To live after the manner of the Sidonians was to live in ease and. 
comfort. The dyed* cloths of Sidon and the woven vests and. 
needlework of Phoenician women were in high repute among the 
ancient Greeks* (Anthon). 

672. The goddess— the Phoenicians are believed to have begun, 
the worship of Venus. Many of the famous temples of Venus were* 
in cities founded or colonized by the Phoenicians (e.g. Amathus). 
Both Cyprus and Cythera, the two islands where Venus was > 
specially worshipped, were originally colonized by the Phoenicians. 

Grammar, &c. :— Bowls , chains , unguents , gown —in apposi¬ 
tion to gifts. Over sea —this phrase is governed by ‘from*. 
Wrought —agrees with ‘gown*. [That] the old Phoenician brought — 
adjective clause, qualifying ‘gown*. Imagery— The suffix -ery \a as* 
a collective force. Cf. ‘pottery*, ‘drapery*. 

Substance :—The people are already assembled here. There 
should be no delay in celebrating Atalanta*s marriage. Bring the 
gifts the king has kept stored.for her—namely, the engraved bowls- 
of gold, gold chains, unguents, and the saffron gown bought from a 

Phoenician merchant. 1 l 

*1 

i 

Expl. :— There is no reason why Atalanta's marriage should not. 
take place at once. The people are already here ; they came to see 
the race and will wait if the marriage ceremonies begin now. Open 
the chamber where King Schoeneus. has stored up many ( costly* 
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.articles, which he intends to be his wedding, presents to Atalanta 
tFor many a long year they have lain hidden in that dark chamber ; 
it is time that they were brought out. Among them are drinking 
vessels of gold, with numerous figures and designs engraved on 
them. There are also gold chains and perfumed ointments that 
ihave been imported from over the Mediterranean Sea. And, 
most important of all, there is the bridal robe of Atalanta, a saffron- 
coloured gown fashioned in the temple of Venus and sold here by 
.an old Phoenician trader. 

*ra®Tt*r' g—’PICT'5 *ft*tOS I ( 

•Atalanta* f**tt*, 'ait* «r**t*‘l) f*«TC *ff*« Jfl I *t«f1 Sohoeneus- 

«a* wf**f< «rct*it* ^5? *** 1 

^IPI *5* t t®! *f**1 ( Atalanta^ «UftW* 

) §*f$tC** 3f*ItfW Jlt*f^5 'STIC? I ^^5* 

'srtfte fats ?*f« 

Venus CT?t* *t*TC* *lf*W* ) ^ 

5fSRSt 'aitCf I 5f* ^t% ^f**1 artH i 

XCVll 

[It is time for Atalanta's bridesmaids to begin performing the pre¬ 
liminary nu^fifll rites]. 

O ye, O damsels, who shall never see 
Her, that L ove’s servan t bringeth now to you, 
Returning^froth another victory, * 675 

in some cool bower do all that now Is due ! 
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Since she in token of her servjijgjiew 
Shall give to Venus offerings rich enow , 

.Her maiden zone, her arrows, and her bow. 

y . „ X 

Prose Order 0 damsels, O ye, who shall never see her— 
that (=* whom) Love's servant now bringeth to you—returning from 
another victory, do all that is now due in some cool bower, since 
she shall, - in token of her’new service, give offerings rich enow 
enough) to Venus, [namely] her maiden.bow. 


Synonyms & Meanings :— Ye— (plural of) you. Damsels— 
•unmarried girls ; bridesmaids waiting on Princess Atalanta ; 

*111 Shall— will, it is certain. Her —Atalanta. That —whom. 
L ove 7 s servant —the faithful worshipper Of the goddess of love ; i.e. 
M ilanion ; Venus <J\H- Milanion. Bringeth— con¬ 
ducts, leads ; *icSf I Returning —coming home ; 

1 Victory —i.e. in the race. Bower —arbour, shady 
retreat (covered over with trees or shrubs) j 1 Do alt that now 
is due—perform all the ceremonies that are customary before a 
marriage ; (i.e. fasten TjHww) c .1 ^®t*1 

11 1 All —all the rites and ceremonies. Now— just before a 
marriage. Is due— is obligatory ; is a necessary part of the mar¬ 
riage ceremony ; i.e. 1 In token of—zs evidence of ; 

in order to signalize ; 1 Token— sign, symbol; 1 

l New servic e— submission to the sway of a new goddess ; transfer of 

■ al legiance from Diana to Venu s ; i.e. q( 

■ Offerings — present^ ar*j 1 Rich enow— sufficiently valu¬ 
able ; icii 1 Enow— (archaic for,) enough. Maiden zone — 

*the special girdle meant for ^unmarried girls; 

1 $\- 1 * I 


Notes, &c. :—673-5. Damsels —the companions and attendants 
of Atalanta, who are going] to act as her bridesmaids. Never see her 
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returning— because she will never again take part in a race. Zood& 

• 

servant— Milanion, the sincere and single-hearted worshipper of 
Venus. When personified, Love (with a capital L) generally stands 
for Cupid, the son of Venus ; but here it is feminine, and stands 
for Venus herself. Cf. ‘For revels, dances, masks and merry hours- 
Forerun fair Love, strewing her way with flowers’ (Shakspere). 

677. Her service new —Cf. ‘And thus two long-enduring servants- 
gain’ (/. 432). 

678. Rich enough —not so much in intrinsic value as in the fact 
that they denote Atalanta’s submission to the law of love and the 
rule of married life. 

679. Maiden zone— the zone (or belt), the symbol of maiden¬ 
hood, which she will have to unbind on the day of her marriage. 
See Notes on /. 534. The bow and arrows were part of Atalanta’s- 
dress as the special worshipper of Diana, See Stanza xl. 

Grammar, &c. :— Her returning —This phrase (the so-called : 
fused participle) is the object of ‘see’. That...you —adjective clause*, 
qualifying ‘her’. That —relative pronoun, object of ‘bringeth’. 
Enow— adverb. Zone, arrows , bow —in apposition to ‘offerings’. 
Token (n) ; betoken (v). 

Substance :-It is time for the young maidens to make the 
preliminary arrangements for celebrating Atalanta’s marriage. 
They will no longer see her coming home after defeating a suitor 
in the race ; on the other hand, she must now show that she has 
accepted Venus as her patroness by offering to the goddess her 
maiden’s girdle and her bow and arrow. 

Expl. :—O you maidens, who are the companions and attend¬ 
ants of Atalantay hasten to perform, in some shady retreat, the 

A 

rites and <jfcremonies prescribed for a marriage. Milanion, the 
devoted worshipper of Venus, is conducting Atalanta to you. No 
ipore wilt tjiere be an occasion for you to watch her returning hornet 
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in triumph after having defeated her competitor in the race. On 
the other hand, she has now forsaken Diana in order to worship 
Venus—she has fallen in love and is about to marry. And in order 
to proclaim this fact in a fitting manner, she will certainly offer 
suitable presents to Venus—presents highly cherished by her, includ¬ 
ing the girdle that was the symbol of her maiden life, and the bow 
and arrows that were part of her equipment as a votary of Diana. 

S—C* Atalantac* *Tt? 

*f?5l fipfare cwfaw m 1 c«tFi? 'srfafctdi'r af^t? 

<?!??* Milanion *f??1 tfaWfa’t? »&?1 

I ThS, %5»I S'Rtft’tCT »lt?1 W*1 Tftl 

( ) 'si?* ^?%j <5t?1 ?s? I ^t?«l, ( Diana? 

*rf?<K^ ) Atalanta «£|^R JjjBsi CW^Sl Venus ifl? 

fsiwffwsl ^f?c$c§si} «a?t, $t?t? €t? <s?? 

??{*—( Diana? CJrf?^1?it*f) qwfc ^TT?t^ 
^f?*tC^, Venust* §*fct? ^R*t alTft ^f?Wl | 

[The last forty-eight lines of the poem have nothing to do with 
the story of Atalantds Race ; and students need not read them]. 
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[N. B. Roman numerals refer to the stanzas; Arabic 
numerals, to the lines, of the poem]. 

I. Give the exact meanings of :—horn-tipped ; cornel bow 
with shaded eyes ; teeming land ; broidered canopy ; in fair array ; 
raiment; tormenting lines ; the turning-post ; headed the white- 
foot runner ; warlike clamour ; amidst his course (120) ; pageant; 
fain ; in the world's despite ; root-grubbing ; youngling ; shaggy 
centaur kings ; swimming eyes ; ancient man ; distraught; twixt 
sleep and waking ; through rough and smooth ; in the lists ; little¬ 
valued blood ; forest-bordered meads : hoed ; purple-foaming must; 
meed of fame ; with no curious eyes ; chaffering ; errand ; sidling 
up; compact; therewithal ; quench ; fraternity ; mighty of his 
hand ; counted well the cost; troublous things ; scaped ; meshes ; 
fearful heading sword ; wend ; leech ; close-clipped murk ; fane ; 
a close ; the washing of the seas ; odorous smoke-wreaths ; holpen ; 
single-hearted ; need ; twain ; wrack ; jets of spray ; varied hang¬ 
ings on the wall ; constrained ; scan ; delicious unnamed odours; 
languid happiness ; unwitting ; heavenly gold ; well-girt; stayed 
amidst her glory ; scrip; apace ; the heaving deep; lingering 
mouth ; dismal pageantry ; disdain ; bethink us of; fashioned to 
his mind ; drop her lids ; odorous bosom ; waxing cold ; her gar¬ 
ments's hem^ winge d feet ; fulfil her bliss 5 unblest, woeful victory ; 
tremors ; shudder ; wrapped ; do all that now is due (676); in token 

of her service new. 

> 

Ant* •— See Synonyms 6* Meanings , and Notes on the words 
and phrases. 
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II. Annotate, explaining the allusions , where necessary :— 

yr. I think the golden net that April brought 

From some warm world his wavering soul had caught (III). 

2. While from the freshness of his blue abode 
^ Glad his death-bearing arrows to forget, 

The broad sun blazed, nor scattered plagues as yet. (VI). 

3. Nor did his eyes behold another sight 

Ere on his soul there fell eternal night. (XIX). 

4. What ! thine eyes glisten ! what then, thinkest thou 
Her shining head unto the yoke to bow. (XXV). 

5. Too full the pain of longing filled his heart 

For fear or wonder there to have a part. (XXXV). 

And love of her the moonlit river sees 

White gainst the shadow of the formless trees. (XL). 

7. Wilt thou be worse than these, and is thy smile 
A vain device of him who set thee here, 

An empty dream of some artificer ? (LVII) 

8. He rose as one some well-known sign doth call 
When war upon the city’s gates doth fall. (LXVIII). 

9. So looks not one who deems himself but dead, 

E’en if to death he bows a willing head. (LXXXIII). 

to. And yet—and yet—why does her breath begin 
To fail her, and her feet drag heavily ? (XCIII). 


Ans. :—See Notes and Explanations . 

> 

\ 

III. Amplify in your own words the sense of the following :—the 
rustic weapon ; unquestioned of his race or name ; wreaths of 
fame ; the high seats (viii); a golden circlet of renown ; no sharer 
in the world’s mortality ; shapeless cubs ; saffron gown ; wage hot 
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war against his speechless foes ; a ravenous longing warred with 
fear and pride ; August's quivering gold ; that which makes our 
city’s name accurst; a new luckless one ; the fairest stirrer up to 
death and fights ; the firm abode of that sad hardihead ; bliss in 
seeming-hopeless hearts may abide ; of the equal gods I grow 
afraid ; on mine head a sleepy garland set ; turned unto the lion¬ 
bearing lands ; no groaning press torments the close-clipped murk ; 
the living treasures of the Grecian lands ; inwrought with Indian 
fantasies ; above the deeds of foolish living things ; they cannot 
move their lives from thy toils; victorious o’er our servants and 
our lords ; like the far lustre of a godlike town ; the white Queen’s 
changeless smile ; with fluttering gown and half-bared limb ; faint 
image of Divinity ; a loveless grave ; above my unseen head ; 
aweary with the watchful night ; fear weak defeat and woeful 
victory ; and she must play her part; she seemed to hear her 
beating heart ; did flit from his dazzled eyes ; until the globe with 
its bright fellow lay ; new unbroken bliss ; to appease the ghosts ; 
by their own award ; treasury; o’erwrought with imagery ; un¬ 
guents ; enow. 

Ans. See Synonyms 6* Meanings and Notes. 

IV. Write short notes on :—Arcadian woods ; King Schoeneus’ 
town ; the Fleet-foot One ; an olive garland ; like Diana clad ; no 
sharer in the world’s mortality ; two shaggy centaur kings ; the 
Sea-born One ; the Dryads ; Adonis’ bane ; Argive cities ; the 
three-formed goddess ; the sea-born framer of delights ; Queen 
Venus ; the golden age ; ancient Damascus ; the happy time that 
she Diana’s raiment must unbind ; Saturn’s clime ; the Helper of 
unhappy men ; the Argive ; the mighty Lord ; her who unseen 
o’er the runners hung ; the old Phoenician ; Love’s servant; her 
maiden zone. 

An$. : —See Synonyms & Meanings and Notts . 
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V. ^Explain with reference to the context the following 
{passages :— 

(1) But on this day . free from the war (St XII). 

(2) Therefore he bade one . at first did rear (St. XXIII). 

•(3) In course of time . an easy prty (St. XXIV), 

(4) Behold, such mercy . teach to thee (St. XXVIII), 

' (5) There to the hart's flank . was spent (St. XXX). 

v(S) Therefore it happed . purplefoaming must (St. XXXII). 

(7) And here to . fathers name (St. XXXIII). 

(8) But 0 , how long . empty mirth (St. XXXVI). 

(9) Nay, then, all in vain . death and hell (St. XXXIX). 

*(io) 0 fool, thou knowest . formless trees (St. XL). 

(11) Nay, said he, couldst thou give...heading sword (St. XLIX). 

(12) Upon the shore of Argolis . men's work (St. LII). 

(13) O Queen, thou knowest . come back (St. LXI). 

(14) Yet long before . watch to keep (St. LXVIII). 

(15) See,bymyfeet . in the night (St. LXXIV). 

(16) Farewell, and when . unhappy men (St. LXXVII). 

(17) What makes these longings . victory fear (St. LXXXV). 

(18) Shatter the trumpet . to be sung (St. XCV). 

Ans. :—The context of each of these passages is given below 
the explanations and notes are to be found in the body of the 
book. 


*In answering questions like these BtudentB are expected to pay attention 
to the three requirements of an explanation :—(1) the Context showing where 
the passage occurs and its relation to what precpees; (2) an Explanation 
of the passage, bringing out its full meaning and repeating as little as possible 
the language of the text; and (8) Notes on difficult words, pointing out 
allusions and references, where necessary. All the stanzas have been fully 
'-and dearly explained in the body of the book. The context of the important 
vstanzas is given here. The required Notes are to be found either in the 
Synonyms & Meanings or in the Notes, dbc. on the paBaage, 
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13. This is part of Milanion’s prayer to Venus. 

14. Milanion has out of sheer exhaustion fallen asleep in the 
temple of Venus. He now awakes with a start. 

15. These words are spoken by Venus to Milanion. 

16. These are the parting words of Venus to Milanion. 

17. This describes the strange bashfulness, indecision, and 
alarm of Atalanta, when her race with Milanion is about to begin. 

18. These words are supposed to be addressed by some one in 
authority to those who were present at the race at which Milanion 
defeated Atalanta and earned the right to marry her 

[N.B. The Context should be written in a separate paragraph 
and with a separate heading ( Context 7 ]. 

VI. Give in your own words a short summary of the story of 
Atalanta's Race . 

Ana. See Introduction , pp. xiv-xvi. 

VII. Briefly describe, according to Morris, the chief events in 
the life of Atalanta from her birth to her marriage. 

Ana. Atalanta was the only child of King Schoeneus. When 
she was born, her father, who wished that only male children 
should survive him, ordered her to be exposed in the woods. As 
chance would have it, she did not die there, but was suckled by a 
jshe-bear. 

After a time, some foresters noticed the girl in the company 
of the bear and her cubs. Killing the bear, they took the infant 
Atalanta to their home. There she lived till she grew up to be a 
young woman of unsurpassed beauty. She became an expert in 
hunting and a remarkably fast tanner. Though a princess by birth, 
she lived as a humble forest-girj. But she distinguished herself by 
killing two centaurs who tried tb offer her violence. 

On the occasion she happened to be in her native town. By 
some special marks on her person, she was recognized by her father 
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and taken to the palace, where she lived afterwards. She, however, 
chose to be a worshipper of the virgin-goddess, Diana. In order to 
win the favour of the goddess, she resolved not to marry. So she 
did not either encourage the attentions of lovers or tolerate their 
company. Any one who demanded her hand in marriage was asked 
to compete with her in a race. The conditions were that, if he 
won, he would be entitled to claim Atalanta as his bride, but that, 
if he lost, he would forfeit his life. For many years Atalanta 
continued to scorn the very idea of marriage ; and many were the 
noble youths who lost their lives in trying to win her hand. 

At last, Milanion, an Arcadian prince, accidentally wandered 
to Schoenus on a day on which Atalanta was to run a race with 
one of her suitors. He was struck by her beauty ; and though 
he came to know of both Atalanta's vow not to marry and the 
•risk of death that he would have to face, he decided to make an 
attempt to obtain her as his bride. In spite of warnings, he could 
not control his love for Atalanta. Returning to Schoenus after a 
time, be saw another suitor beaten in the race and beheaded on the 
race-course itself. Still he approached King Schoeneus and 
requested him to fix a day for his race with Atalanta. Schoeneus 
told him to wait for a month and pray for divine assistance. Milanion 
accordingly went to a temple of Venus and prayed for her help. 
The goddess appeared to him and gave him three golden apples/* 
•One of these he was advised to throw in front of Atalanta as often* 
as she outstripped him in the course of the race. Milanion did as he 
was directed by Venus ; and, since Atalanta could not resist the 
temptation to pick them up, he managed to win the race. He then 
' married Atalanta ; and husband and wife both became devout and 
lifelong worshippers of Venus. 

VIII. Relate in your own words how Milanion came to marry 
Atalanta. . *- 
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Ans. See Summary of Story in Introduction (pp. xiv-xvi), 
leaving out the first two paragraphs and the first five words (‘Now 
it so happened that’) of the third paragraph. 

IX. How many times did Milanion visit the city of King 
Schoeneus ? Describe briefly what happened on each occasion. 

Ans. Milanion visited the city of King Schoeneus three times. 
For description of First Visits see Introduction , (Analysis of the 
Poem : Part /, paragraphs 2 and 3). 

For description of the Second Visit , see Analysis (.Introduction , 
pp. ix-x), first paragraph. 

For description of the Third Visits see Analysis (. Introduction , 


pp. xii-xiii), Part V. 

v^T Describe, after Morris, the city of King Schoeneus. 

Ans. The city of King Schoeneus shone brightly in the 
-distance when sunlight fell on it. Between it and the woods was 
a stretch of meadow and cultivated land, of vineyards and wheat 
Helds. The road leading to the city ran through fields where cows 
grazed, flowers bloomed, and birds sang. 

The gates of the city were kept open as if peace always reigned 
there. At one end of the city was the race*course where Atalanta 
ran with her suitors. There were small gardens where the 
nightingale sang at night. It had a market-place where buyers 
thronged in the morning and where the king was in the habit of 
appearing before his people. 

1. Describe the course where races between Atalanta and 
her suitors were held. 


Ans. The course was a wide, open space, enclosed with 
galleries. The king sat on his throne under a canopy. The seats 
of his ministers were close to his throne. A golden image of Apollo 
and a silver image of Diana were placed there. In front of these 
images was a brass altar on which a thin flame flickered, A little 
•distance from it stood a herald with a horn in his hand and an 
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executioner holding a sword wreathed with flowers. Near the 
altar was the point from where-the runners began the race 
and at the other end of the course was the turning-post, which the 
competitors had to touch with their hands before they could turn 
back towards the goal. The course was smooth, and sand was 
sprinkled on it. 

vXII. Describe Atalanta’s dress, as she appeared on the race¬ 


course. 

Ana. When running Atalanta wore a dress similar to that 
worn by the goddess Diana when hunting in the woods. She wore 
a short sleeveless tunic, which reached down only as far as her 
knees and was fastened with a girdle round her waist. She carried 
a bow in her hand ; and a quiver, filled with arrows, was strapped 
behind her shoulder. Her feet were bare. [See illustration of Diana 
on page 40]. 

XIII. Describe Atalanta’s first race, as seen by Milanion. 


A ns. See Substance of Stanzas xi to xix. 


XIV. Contrast the behaviour .of.. Atalanta with that &f .her 
suitor in the First Race. Show how far the conditions were reversed 


in her race with Milanion., 

Ans. Atalanta 9 s Behaviour in the First Face :—See Substance 
of Stanza xiii (before the race) and of Stanza xvii (after the race). 

Behaviour of Atalanta 9 s Rival in the First Race See Substance 
of Stanza xi (appearance, before the. race) and of Stanza xviii 


(behaviour after the race). 

Atalanta 9 s Behaviour in the Race with Milanion :—See Sub¬ 
stance of Stanzas Ixxxii, lxxxiv, and lxxxv. 

Milanion 9 s Behaviour in the Race with Atalanta :—See Sub¬ 


stance of Stanza lxxxiii. 

XV. Describe in detail the race between Milanion and Ata¬ 
lanta. 

Abk See Substance of Stanzas lxxxvi-xciv. - 
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XVI. What did the old man tell Milanion about the life-story 
of Atalanta, when both were returning from the race ? 

Ana. See Substance of Stanzas xxii-xxliii. 

XVII. What advice did the old woman give to Milanion when 
he was going up to King Schoeneus to offer himself as a suitor for 
Atalanta’s hand ? 

Afis. See Substance of Stanzas xxxix-xli. 

XVIII. Summarize the conversation between King Schoeneus 
and Milanion. 

Ana. 1. King Schoeneus asked Milanion why he had come 
(Add Substance of Stanza xliii). 

2. Milanion replied that he had come in order to attempt to 
win Atalanta as his bride (Add Substance of Stanza xliv). 

3. Schoeneus remonstrated with him for his rashness and did 
not wish to take the responsibility for his death (Add Substance of 
Stanzas xlv and xlvi). 

4. Milanion rejoined that he was ready to die (Add Substance 
of Stanza xlvii). 

5. Schoeneus postponed the race for a month (Add Subs¬ 
tance of Stanzas xlviii and xlix). 

6. Milanion could not accept the king’s invitation (Add 
Substance of Stanzas xlix and 1 ). 

IrXIX. Reproduce in your own words the arguments employed 
(1) by the old man, (2) by the old woman, and (3) by King Schoe¬ 
neus to dissuade Milanion from courting death by competing in the 
race with Atalanta. 

Ans. (1) The old man argued thus i—‘Atalanta is the curse 
of this kingdom. I wish that she died soon. For her sake many 
noble youths have lost their lives. She has decided not to marry, 
nor to respond to the advances of any lover. She is afraid of 
falling in love. She will marry only such a man as can defeat her 
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in running. No one can hope to do so. What, then, is the use of 
courting her, unless you are strongly desirous of dying ? There- 
are many girls who are hardly less beautiful than Atalanta and who 
would return your love and feel grateful for it*. 

(2) The old woman argued thus :—‘Life holds many joys for 
a young man like you. If you wantonly sacrifice your life now, 
you will not have another life to live and enjoy. Do not dis¬ 
appoint your mother. Do not deprive one more maiden of the 
hope of married happiness. Atalanta has, in order to win the favours 
of Diana, vowed not to marry nor to fall in love. Come back 

I myself will pray to Venus to grant you a wife who will be the 
fairest woman on earth'. 

(3) King Schoeneus argued thus ‘Why have you decided to 

die here and make me responsible for your death ? Why will you 

add to the number of those dead suitors of Atalanta of whose curses 

I am afraid ? Life is worth living ; do not rashly throw it away. 

Even if you cannot marry Atalanta, there are innumerable other 

« 

girls w.ith whom you might be happy, although the very idea of 
marrying them is now so hateful to you'. 

\A X - Descri be the temple of Venus where Milanion prayed. 

Ana. The temple of Venus was a small one. It stood on 
the sea-beach in the province of Argolis. It faced south and was 
sheltered from the cold east winds. It was on a lonely spot, far 
from tilled fields or peasants’ homes. 

It was surrounded by an enclosed courtyard, where myrtles grew 
very close to one another. The door of the temple building was of 
brass. The sea wind whistled through its interior. The lapping of 
the waves on the beach could be heard from there. The sea rose 
up - to the floor of the temple twice daily—when the tide was at 
the full. There were rows of pillars along the inner hall and steps 
leading down to the sea. The base of the temple was of 
marble. 
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Inside the hall was a statue of Venus, beautifully carved in 
white marble and showing her snliling. Hung on the walls of the 
temple were the offerings of those whom Venus had helped out of 
their love troubles. They were of various colours and included 
silks on which charming designs had been woven by Indian artists, 
bowls on which were engraved wise sayings and representations o£ 
foolish deeds, and superb mirrors. In front of the goddess’s statue 
was an altar. The temple-girls came at midnight with torches and 
sang hymns and danced before the goddess. 

XXI. Give the substance of Milanion’s prayer to Venus. 

Ans. See Substance of Stanzas lxi-lxiii. 

XXII. Describe what Milanion did in the temple after he had 
finished praying and before Venus appeared to him. 

Ans. See Substance of Stanzas lxiv-lxxiii. 

XXIII. What was Venus’s reply to Milanion’s prayer ? 

Ans. See Substance of Stanzas lxxiii-lxxviii. 

XXIV. Give your estimate of the character of (1) Atalanta*. 
(2) Milanion, and (3) King Schoeneus. 

Ans. See Appendix A . 

XXV. What do you learn from the poem of Diana and Venus ? 

Ans. See Appendix B . 

XXV. What Greek customs do you find referred to in the 
poem ? 

Ans. See Appendix C. 

XXVI. Describe in your , own words the vision of Venus that 
Milanion saw in the temple. 

Ans. See Substance , Stanzas lxx-lxxviii. 

XXVII. What are the dilfferent views taken (in the poem) bf 
different persons of Atalanta’s character ? 

Ans* See Appendix A , Atalanta (Par. V). 
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[The numerals refer to the line in the poem where the word 
<occurs. A full explanation will be found in the Notes there\. 

Abide (71 )—await. 

Adown —down. 

Afeard (108)—afraid. 

Alien (229)—belonging to a foreigner. 

Ancient (197)—aged. 

Apace (529)—fast, quickly. 

Appease (661)—propitiate. 

Artificer (399)—handicraftsman, sculptor. 

Award (662)—judgement, consent. 

Aweary (549)—thoroughly weary. 

Bane (208)—poison ; cause of death. 

Bethink (574) —‘Bethink oneself*« recollect. 

Betwixt —between. 

Bower (676)—arbour. 

Broidered (58)—embroidered. 

Canopy ( 58 ) — covering over a throne. 

Centaur (167)—monster, half man and half horse. 

Chaffering (234)—haggling, bargaining. 

Circlet (76)—coronet ; small circular band. 

Clamour (114)—noise, din. 

Close (365)—enclosed courtyard. 

. Close-dipped (363)—tightly held. 

Compact (274) — agreement, contract. 

Cpncourse (136)—crowd, gathering. 

Constrained (483)—compelled. 
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Cornel (14)—cornelian cherry. 

Course (120)—running. 

Deem (184)—think, consider. 

Despite (158)—malice, spite. 

Distraught (201)—distracted, violently agitated. 

Done (23)—finished, ended* 

£now (678)—enough. 

Entwined (68)—covered, wrapped round. 

Equal (336)—impartial. 

Ere —before. 

Errand (262)—object of journey ; mission. 

Eventide (93)—evening. 

Fain (152)—willing. 

Fane (364)—temple. 

Fantasies (382)—quaint designs. 

Fare (46)—go. 

Fellow (630;—companion ; similar object. 

Fraternity (298)—brotherhood ; group. 

Can (46)- either (1) began, began to ; or (2) did (auxiliary of 
past tense). 

Cat (57)—got, reached. 

Cear (220)—dress, costume. 

Codhead (542)—awful divine presence. 

Grubbing (160)—digging out of the ground. 

Cuise (585)—manner of dressing. n 

Hangings (471)—articles hung. 

Happed (4)—happened. 

Jiardihead (391 -hardihood, audacity. 
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Hart (204)—male deer. 

Head, 1 (io2>-get ahead of, putstrip in running. 

Head, II (343)“ 1 hehead. 

Hearkening (6)—listening to. 

Heavy (512)—gi y i n 8 out a strong scent; drowiy 

Holpen (391)—helped. 

Hoed (223)—dug up with a boe. 

Imagery (669)—group of illustrative designs. 

Knit (73)—compact. 

Languid (493)—'causing faintness. 

Languor (591)—slackness, faintness. 

Leech (354 )— 1i0C *° T ' 

Lists (verb)—go. 

|:.f« (noun ; 212)—scene of contest. 

Loins 1.154)—‘Sprung from one’s loins’-begotten by one. 
Lustre (451)—radiance, halo. 

M «»«< (27)—meadow. 

Meed (230)—reward. 

Meet (66)—suitable. 

Meshes (341)—threads (of a net). 

in the midst of; amidst. 

Mortality (147)— 1 liability to death. 

Murk (363)—marc; refuse of grapes after juice has been 
squeezed out. 

Must (224)—grape-juice (not yet fermented into wine). 

Neath —beneath. '" 

Nigh (66) —near. 
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Pageant (134)—public show. 

Pageantry (563)—same as -‘pageant’; suffix -ry indicates a 
collection. 

Pattering (12)—making a noise like that of quick, short steps. 
Plagues (42)—pestilential diseases. 

Press (363)—machine for extracting juice from grapes dr other 
fruits. 

Raiment (66)-dress. 

Ravenous (217)—consuming ; extremely painful. 

Restlessly (352)— either (1) without stopping; or (2) in an 
agitated manner. 

Royally (256)—in a manner befitting a king. 

Rude (163)— roughly built. 

Rustic (33)— farmer’s ; agricultural. 

Scarce (104)—scarcely. 

Scrip (526) —small bag. 

Shaded (26)—protected from the sun’s glare. 

Shear (35)—cut. 

Sidling (267)—walking haltingly (or obliquely). 

Sleek (38) —smooth. 

Sparser (23)—more scattered. 

Spent (210)—exhausted ; over. 

Spurt (94)—spirt, thin column. 

Stay (652 )—support. 

Swimming (194)—filled with tears. 

Teeming (30)—fertile, rich in trees and crops. 

Thereby (60) - by its side. 

Therewithal (278)—in addition. 

Thitherward (29) —in that direction. 

Toils (403) —net, trap. 
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Token (677) —sign, indication. 

Tremors <651)—involuntary tremblings. 

Trickles (388) - drops bit by bit. 

Troublous (338)—troublesome. 

Tormenting (86)—indicating intense sufferings. 
Twain (438)—two. 

Unbroken (656)—untamed, tumultuous, 
Unguents (670)—beautifying ointments. 
Unstrung (14)—having its string loosened. 
Unwitting (503)—not knowing it; involuntarily. 

Watchful (549)—during which he remained awake. 
Waxing (6 14) — becoming 
Wend (559)—g°- 

Wheeled (478)—turned back in its flight. 

Won (25) —reached. 

Wont— accustomed. 

Wound (633) —twisted. 

Wrack —weeds cast upon the beach by the sea. 
Youngling (163)—infant, baby. 

Zone (679)—maiden’s girdle. 



APPENDIX A : The Characters. 

1. Atalanta* 

(i) Her rare beauty :—Atalanta was a remarkably beautiful - 
maiden. Young men who saw her were at once fascinated by her 
beauty ; they vied with one another to win her love. She was ‘too 
fair to let the world live free from war’. Hers was a radiantly 
bright complexion ; the poet describes her as having white fingers, 
white limbs, white feet, and wide grey eyes as the distinctive features 
of her beauty. 

(ii) Her Youthful Habits :—Having been brought up among 
foresters, Atalanta shared their thoughts and desires, even when 
she had grown up to be a woman. While living with them, she 
did not have the tastes of a princess, but loved running and hunting. 
She was even bold enough to kill two centaurs who tried to take 
advantage of her helpless condition, as they considered it. 

(iii) Her Compact with Diana :—Atalanta did not like the idea 
of love and marriage. She hated the company of young men, and 
preferred to win fame as a runner and hunter. As Diana was also 
a virgin goddess who took a special delight in the chase, Atalanta 
agreed to dedicate herself to the service of this goddess. She was 
not to marry nor to fall in love. She was not to allow any lover 
to be intimate with her. In return she would be the favourite of 
Diana, and with her help enjoy a glorious reputation as a runner and 
huntress. [Atalanta had defeated all her suitors in the race. She 
had defeated Pcleus in wrestling. She had taken part in the 
Argonautic expedition and won high praise : n the hunt of the 
Calydonian boar]. 

(iv) Her Terms to her Suitors In order to avoid having to 
wear the saffron dress of a bride, she made it a rule that every 
youth who came to demand her hand in marriage would have to run 
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a race with her. If he won, he would be entitled to claim her as 
his bride ; but if he was beaten, he would have to pay the death 
penalty without complaining. 

(v) Her character Was Atalanta a cruel, hard-hearted maiden, 
who delighted in having her suitors put to death ? Or was she 
only forced to do this, because she wanted to remain single at all 
costs ? The old man who first informs Milanion of the life-story 
of Atalanta looks upon her as a curse to his country and prays that 
•she soon may die'. But though he thinks that her ‘lovely youth' 
has sent ‘too many a noble soul to hell', and that some god has 
saved her beauty ‘in the world's despite’, he does not actually accuse 
her of being wantonly cruel. She does not encourage lovers ; 
she will not marry ; she runs so fast that her suitors are defeated 
and have to pay the death penalty ; she is a party to keeping up this 
cruel custom—that is his virdict on her. 

The old woman who tries to dissuade Milanion at the last 
moment does not charge Atalanta with cruelty, though, of course, 
all the people of Schoenus consider the races a cruel practice that 
is the curse of their city. King Schoeneus, too, does not like the 
practice to be continued : he fears the curses of the dead suitors 
and the vengeance of the ‘equal gods'. But, to him, Atalanta is 
only ‘the lonely maid, the friend of Artemis’, who has turned her 
back on ‘earthly bliss' and scorns the happiness of married life. 

Milanion is too deeply and too sincerely in love with Atalanta to 
think ill of her. He merely considers her a rebel against the law 
of love, who is wilfully keeping herself out of happiness and is 
incurring the highest displeasure of Venus. As soon as she is 
under the influence of love, the hard expression on her face will 
soften into a tender one. Venus, however, calls Atalanta a ‘cruel 
maiden’ and bids Milanion try to save her from a ‘loveless grave’. 
She also hints that Atalanta's grey eyes would ‘grow kind’ as soon 
as .she. felt the influence of love. 
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The poet’s own verdict on Atalanta is that she is indifferent to 
‘all earthly matters’ when she is about to run a race* She hardly 
feels that there are other persons beside herself. She is ‘calm and 
unmoved’, but she is not heartless. On the other hand, victory 
does not elate her ; in fact, ‘a divine thought softens all her face* 
when her rival is doomed to death, and she walks by him ‘at a gentle 
pace*. She is, however, jealous of her reputation as a runner, and 
tries her best to defeat every competitor. 

(vi) ■* Her final conversion :—But Venus does not allow Atalanta 

■ » 

to remain constant to Diana. She brings her under the influence 
of love ; and even before she has seen the golden apples, she is 
unable to look Milanion in the face. She blushes in shame, 
regrets that she has come in hunting costume, and suddenly re¬ 
members scenes of love-making she had ignored before. Vague 
longings lay hold of her. She does not like that Milanion should 
die. She becomes even • careless of her reputation as a runner. 
She is overcome with a sudden languor. She doubts if she 
has behaved wisely in refusing to marry. She is sorry that so many 
years have gone by in vain. She is afraid of both ‘weak defeat* 
and ‘woeful victory*. But though the temptation of the golden 
apples was too strong for her, she did not, even to the very last, give 
up hopes of defeating Milanion. Breath, however, failed her. Her 
feet dragged heavily. Her eyes grew dim. Her limbs trembled. 
She groped into the arms of Milanion. She allowed him to kiss her. 
She surrendered to love, amid tears of joy. 

II. Milanion. 

Milanion is a Greek prince and a medieval knight combined— 
a model youth and a sincere lover. He is an expert in the chase, 
and knows how to wage hot war on the beasts of the forest. 
He is a champion sportsman and wrestler, who has won praise, 
fame and numerous prizes by his deeds. He is impulsive, fearless. 
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'Utterly unselfish. Obeying a vague whim, he wanders into thej city' 

dt King Schoeneus. Seeing Atalanta on the race-course, he 

/ ' v 

At once falls in love with her. His heart is stirred to its inmost, 
depths. A 'ravenous longing’ seizes it, and fights down both 
his fear and his pride. He would rather die in the attempt to 
possess Atalanta thin continue to suffer the pain of longing. 
He feels that it is a weakness on his part; he does not like to 
admit to himself that it is love for Atalanta that drags him back 
to Schoenus; but he is so distracted by love that he cannot, 
control himself. He stifles within himself the counsels that 
prudence dictates to him. He stubbornly refuses to be dis¬ 
suaded by others. Fame and honour have no charms for him. 
He is dead to all hope except that of love. And in his love 
he is perfectly sincere. He is neither ashamed nor weary of it. 
He does not blame it for having weaned him from deeds of 
glory. He has no other ambition in life. His devotion to love 
is single-hearted ; he wants Atalanta and nothing but Atalanta— 
neither her father’s kingdom nor the power which its ruler would 
wield. * He cannot stay with King Schoeneus ; he dare not meet 
his friends, even to bid them good-bye ; he must be alone, and 
only wishes that his soul could get rest or his body fall into a 
sleep. Vet he means to be true to himself — not only to pray for 
divine help, but also to strain himself, body and mind, to the 
utmost on the day of the race. He takes costly presents to 
Venus’s temple, and implores her aid ir most touching words. 
Though at first awed by the presence of the goddess and unable 
to look up at her while she spoke, he soon after recovers bis presence 
of mind and feels intensely happy with the three golden apples. 
He has sufficient faith in Venus to be confident of success when* 
about to compete in the race with Atalanta. 

Milanion is represented in the poem* as a youth of majestic 
build and graceful appearance. His limbs are 'godlike’; his- 
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beauty prompts the old woman to beg him not to give it to the 
tomb* He is a ‘great-limbed man’, with ‘mighty hands’; and. 
the arms that clasp the reeling Atalanta are the arms of a 
‘strong man.’ 

Ill* Schoeneua. 

King Schoeneus is first introduced to us as the victim of a 
heartless superstition. He did not like that any daughter of his 
Bhould survive him; and so he ordered Atalanta to be exposed 
in the woods immediately after she was born. But when he saw 
that his purpose had been frustrated and that Atalanta had not been* 
devoured by wild beasts in the forest, he did not refuse to acknow¬ 
ledge her as his daughter or hesitate to take her back to his 
home. 

Schoeneus was fond of life and was given to pomp and shows. 
In the morning he appeared before his subjects in the market-place 
and sat on an ivory throne. On the days on which Atalanta ran 
with her suitors, he was present ‘in fair array’ at the race-course and. 
sat on a high and well-wrought throne, surrounded by his ministers. 
His city is a beautiful one. He is at peace with his neighbour kings, 
and the gates of his city are always open. 

Schoeneus was not pleased with Atalanta’s resolve not to 
marry. He knew that by remaining single and lonely she was only 
denying herself the happiness that married life opens to every 
woman. In anticipation he had stored rare and costly marriage 
gifts for her. He was conscious of his share of guilt in allowing 
so many suitors of Atalanta to be beheaded. He dreaded the 
curses of their departed spirits. He even apprehended that the 
gods, who are no respecters of persons, would punish him for his 
part in these executions. So he tried his best to dissuade Milanion 
from seeking for the hand of Atalanta. And, when he could not 
prevail upon him to give up his project, he insisted on a month's- 
delay and advised him to pray for divine help. He was so anxious- 
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to put an end to the cruel practice that had made his city’s name 
accursed that he would have been glad to see Milanion win and 
marry Atalanta. He even invited him to stay with him as his 
guest. Schoeneus was the popular king of a prosperous city who 
was anxious not only to please his subjects but also to protect 
foreigners from wrong and injustice. 

Appendix B: Proper Names. 

Adonis —R son of Cinryas by Myrrha. He was famous for his 
beauty and was an ardent lover of the chase. Venus fell in love 
with him, but he did not return her love. He was gored to death 
by a wild boar. Stanza XXX. 

Amphidamas— According to one account, the son of Aleus, 
King of Arcadia ; according to another, the son of Lycurgus of 
Tegea (Arcadia) by Cleophile (or Eurynome). Stanza XLIV. 

Apollo —god of the sun. In the beginning of spring he killed 
with his arrows the demons of winter and darkness. He was also 
an avenging god who punished people by sending plagues to them. 
-Stanza VI. 

Arcadia— a country in the centre of Peloponnesus (South 
Greece). It is a mountainous region, the people of which long 
retained their pastoral habits. See Map. Stanza I. 

Argive cities— i.e the cities of the province of Argolis. 
[Strictly, the Argives are the inhabitants of the city of Argos and 
its neighbourhood ; but Homer and, after him, other poets often use 
‘Argive’ as equivalent to ‘Greek’]. Stanza XCI- 

Argolis —a maritime country of Peloponnesus, east of Arcadia. 
:Stanza LII. 

J - Argos —the capital of Argolis. Stanza LI. 

Artemis —the Greek name of Diana. Stanza XLIII. 

Atalanta —See Introduction . 

Damaisctis —See on /. 516. 
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Diana —the ‘fleet-foot’ goddess of hunting. She was a virgin 
goddess, who was averse to love and marriage. Her companions 
and favourites were also virgins. She was worshipped as Diana on 
•earth, as Luna in heaven, and as Proserpina in the lower world ; 
she was hence called the three-formed goddess. She loved to 
wander about in the forests in the garb of a hunter, carrying a bow 
and arrows, and on moonlit nights often bathed in streams and 
rivers. 

Dryads —nymphs of the forests and trees. Stanza XXX. 

Jupiter —See on ‘mighty Lord’ (/ 663). 

Milanion —an Arcadian prince, the son of King Amphidamas. 

Phoenicia —See on /. 671. 

Saturn— See on //. 427 and 535. 

Schoeneus —son of Athamas, King of Scyros. He migrated 
from Boeotia to Arcadia and founded the city of Schoenus near 
Methydrion. 

Venus —In this poem, she appears as the goddess of love who 
helps youths and maidens out of their love troubles. She grants 
suitable wives to her suppliants. She is born out of the foam of 
the sea. Near her temple in Damascus are the trees on which 
golden apples grow. The rose and the myrtle are sacred to her. 
She wishes that those who receive her help should return to her 
temple to thank her. She punishes severely those who revolt 
against love. She is also Venus Ourania, the queen of the 
heavens. 


Appendix C: Greek Customs. 

[Though the theme and the setting are Greeks the customs and 
usages to which Morris refers are not wholly Greek . Roman and 
medieval customs are also intermixed with Greek ; and flourishes 
and decorations have sometimes been added from Morrif s imagination ]• 
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The following Greek customs,are referred to in Atalanta's 
Race :— 

f. Hunting was practised even by princes. 

2. Wheat was grown and vines cultivated in Arcadia. 

3. Public games were held in every important city. 

4. Princess could marry at tbeir own choice. 

5. Brides wore a saffron gown ; and the nuptial bed was strewn 
over with flowers. 

6. Kings appeared before their subjects, to listen to any com¬ 
plaints or grievances they may have. 

7. On the walls of the temples of gods and goddesses were* 
hung the offerings made to them by graceful worshippers. 

8. Hymns were &ung at midnight in the temple of Venus by 
the temple girls. 

9. Unmarried girls wore a particular kind of girdle, which they 
took off on the night of their wedding. 

10. The Greeks believed in a past age of peace and innocence,, 
which was under the rule of Saturn. 

t 

11. The statues of Jupiter and Venus were worshipped at 
marriages. 

12. Some of the marriage ceremonies were performed by the 
bridesmaids. 


Appendix D : 

Some Examples of Change from Direct to Indirect 
Narration : — 

1. *Listen % my son ,. lie dead? (//, 176-183). Addressing 

Milanion as his son, the old man advised MiUnion to listen (to.him) 

and to. love.maid, for she, Atalanta, would never wear.and 

shall (‘should’ would change the sense] be laid.couch, nor shall 
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.ear ; and he told him that if yet he (Milanion) had no fear of 

Death, yea, rather, if he loved him (Death) utterly, he might still 
woo her ere he came to die like him that (= whom) he had seen lie 
dead that day. 

2. She said , *const thou live twice . helP (//. 267-73). 

■ 

Addressing Milanion as her fair son, she asked him whether he 
could live twice, whether he could have joyful youth again, that thus 

he went.sacrifice, himself the victim. Since he could not, she 

said that her mother had all in vain borne.pain, and that one 

more maiden must dwell on the earth,.hell. 

3. l Nay\ said King Schoeneus , 'thus . forget ', ( 11 . 330-338). 

King Schoeneus objected to the proposal and said that it shall 
not be thus, but that he (Milanion) shall rather let a month go by 

and weary.what god he knew-nigh. He (Schoeneus) added 

that, so doing, he (Milanion) shall perchance not die, and with his 
(Schoeneus’s) good will he would have the maid, for he (Schoeneus) 
grew afraid of the equal gods. Addressing Milanion as 'Prince', he 
(Schoeneus) asked him (Milanion) to be his (Schoeneus’s) guest and 
.forget. 

4. ‘But none the less...our lordi (//. .435-441). 

Praying to Venus, Milanion said that none the less he would not 

leave that place until he needs.his death.or at her hands. 

joy they twain might one day greet her presence there and kiss her 
silver feet, such as they deemed her, victorious over their servants 
and their lords. 

5. Milanion , wherefore dost thou fear . night' (//. 507-518). 

Addressing Milanion, Venus asked him wherefore he did 
fear. She said that she was not hard to those who loved her well. 
She advised him to list to What she would tell a second time, and 
he might hear.grave. She pointed out that by her feet three 
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golden apples lay. She informed him that such fruit fell among 
the heavy roses, that such fruit her watchful damsels carefully stored 

up.her walls,.where the lover called above her unseen head, 

and faint.fluttered round her in the night. 

6. 'And note that these . .,glory stayed? (II. 519-525). 

Venus asked Milanion to note also that those (apples) were not 

...•••strange they brought.who would not care,.their fingers 

clung. She assured him that he should see his well-girt.stayed. 

7. * Strange*?, said he, . was gone (//. 148-154). 

Addressing Milanion as a stranger, he said that he prayed that 
she whose lovely youth had slain so many an one might soon die. 
He added that verily she was the daughter of King Schoeneus, who 

had been willing when her eyes.sun, to end her life that had 

but newly begun for he had vowed to leave, when he was gone from 
earth, but men alone sprung from his loins. 

8. 1 Behold, such mercy . teach to thee' ( 11 . 190-197;. 

He asked Milanion to note that Atalanla gave that sort of mercy 

to those that longed.loveliness. He advised Milanion to be 

wise and assured him that there lived many a maid gentler than 
she (was), of little less beauty, whose swimming eyes would surely 
bless his (Milanion’s) loving words, when he (Milanion) would sing 
the song that love might teach him in some garden, (his) knee being 
set close to (her) knee. 

9. In spite of that . pledged to run 1 (//. 232-238). 

Inspite of that, how his heart beat when people first asked him 
whether he was (-had) come to see that which continued to make 
the name of their city accursed.cruelty, adding that then in¬ 

deed they might let him know that fate was good to him, because a 
new luckless one was pledged to run on the morrow against the 
whitefoot maid 1 
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io. Then said the king .. Artemis ? (//. 295-301). 

Then, addressing Milanion as fc stranger, the King inquired what 
he was doing there, whether any of his (the Kings) people had done 
ill to him (Milanion), or he was in fear of the forest men, or he 
was of the sad fraternity who, staking their lives to win the lonely 

ma -id.Artemis, to earthly bliss, would still strive to be his* 

daughter’s mates. 

n. 'O Queen , thou knowest . come hack ! (//. 421-427). 

Addressing Venus as Queen, Milanion said that she knew that 

he did not pray for that. He besought her to set them.voice 

could break their heaven.rocks and he could see her (Atalanta’s)- 

^ ace .marvel of her (Venus’s) grace and where not a foot could 

track their vanished steps—which would be the golden age. 

come back. 
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